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PEEFACE. 



JTiia volume is the outcome of cm opinion — recently expressed to me hy an 
experienced schoolmaster, but long latent in my ovni mind — that, in spite 
of the existence of a vast numher of boohs of good poetry for hoys, a good 
Boy^-Foebry-Bodk is still very hard to find. In other woi-ds, it appeals 
to me that, while there are ma/ny collections of poems which we should 
like hoys to lihe, there a/re very few coUectvms of poems which they do like. 
In making this compilation, therefore, I have held a brief for high-spirited 
lads, a/iid heme fixed as a poem's primary qualification for admission 
either th-e spirit of courage or adventure, or else a happy na/rraiive style. 
Hoioever, 1 did not woAit my hook to be a mere accwmulation of fighting 
pieces — I did not want '•'heads to he broke" all over every page — cmd I 
have iticluded in my defi/nition of coiira^e, the courage which bears as well 
as that which dares ; the courage which knows how to be beaten as well as 
that which does not know when it is beaten ; the courage of the Quaker 
as well as that of the Crusader. I have tried to make the book a record 
of noble doing — as far as it has found expression in English poetry, or 
in poetry other tha/ii English which has acquired naturcdization with us 
— in every age, in every cowntry, in every field, in every phase. Al- 
tlwugh, in the nature of thiiigs, the mail-clad da/ring of the knight rings 
louder down these pages tha/n the dariwj of the missiona/ry, the martyi , 
or the hospital nwse, still I hope that I have made it clear that I rate 
constancy and quiet devotion to duty no whit lower as expressions of 
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cmwage, than the most splendid dash or the most romantic chivalry. I 
venture to hope tluit the collection will he found, iwt oidy acceptable as a 
play-iooh, hut also solidly useful as a class-hook, of poeti-y. Its chrww- 
logical arrangement will, I trust, render it of some service as a companion 
to, and a commenta/ry on, an ordinary look of history. The large com- 
pass of the vohime made its adequate am/notation a task of considerable 
difficulty. Besides, a grain of oral explanation is worth a ton of printed 
notes — which a boy lias a deeply-rooted habit of skipping, and, if not 
allowed to follow his bent, a positive genius for misunderstanding. In 
the way of elucidation, therefore, I have attempted little or 'tiothing be- 
yond the furnishing of a few very brief a/iid very simple historical intro- 
ductions. The dates which are prefixed to most of the selections are those 
which a/re generally accepted. I thought it better to give these — mere 
giiesses as they sometimes a/rc — rather than to leave the poems suspended 
in a chronological void. But, while mainly a/iid primarily offering this 
book to a public of boys, I am iiot without hope that it does — tentatively 
and imperfectly indeed — something which had not been done, and tuhich 
tieeded doing in the i/iiterests of general literature. Among the Antlwlo- 
gies there was, I think, an empty place. This place, perhaps, may be 
temporarily occupied, though I dare not hope that it tvUl be finally filled, 
by ^'Ballads of the Bmve." 



FREDERICK LANQBRIDGE. 



S. John's Rectory, Limerick, 
August Gth, ISSO, 
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BALLADS OF THE BRAVE. 

I. 

THE BURIAL OF MOSES. 

B.C. 1451. 

" So Moses the servant of the Lord died there in the land of Moab, according to the 
word of the Lqkd. And he buried him in a valley in the land of Moab, over against 
Beth-peor : but no man knoweth of his sepulchre unto this day."— Deut. xxxiv. 5, 6. 

By Nebo's lonely mountain, 

On this side Jordan's wave, 
In a vale in the land of Moab 

There lies a lonely grave. 
And no man knows that sepulchre. 

And no man saw it e'er. 
For the angels of God upturned the sod. 

And laid the dead man there. 

That was the grandest funeral 

That ever pass'd on earth ; 
But no man heard the trampling. 

Or saw the train go forth. 
Noiselessly as the daylight 

Comes back when night is done. 
And the crimson streak on Ocean's cheek 

Grows into the great sun ; 

Noiselessly as the spring-time 

Her crown of verdure weaves, 
And all the trees on all the hills 

Open their thousand leaves ; 
So without sound of music. 

Or voice of them that wept, 
Silently down from the mountaio's crown 

The great procession swept. 

Perchance the bald old eagle 

On grey Beth-peor's height. 
Out of his rooky eyrie. 

Looked on the wondrous sight ; 
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Perchance the lion stalking 

Still shuns that hallowed spot, 
For beast and bird have seen and heard 

That which man knoweth not 

But when the warrior dieth, 

His comrades in the war. 
With arms reversed and muffled drum, 

Follow his funeral oar ; 
They show the banners taken. 

They tell his battles won. 
And after him lead his masterless steed. 

While peals the minute-gun. 

Amid the noblest of the land 

We lay the sage to rest, 
And give the bard an honour'd place 

With costly marble drest. 
In the great minster transept 

Where lights like glories fall, 
And the organ rings, and the sweet choir sings 

Along the emblazoned wall. 

This was the truest warrior 

That ever buckled sword ; 
This the most gifted poet 

That ever breathed a word. 
And never earth's philosopher 

Traced with his golden pen, 
Ou the deathless page, truths half so sage 

As he wrote down for men. 

And had he not high honour, — 

The hill-side for a pall, 
To lie in state while angels wait 

With stars for tapers tall ; 
And the dark rock pines, like tossing plumes. 

Over his bier to wave. 
And God's own hand, in that lonely land. 

To lay him in the grave ? 

lu that strange grave without a name, 

Wlienoe his uncoffin'd clay 
Shall break again— wondrous thought 1 

Before the Judgment day ; 
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And stand, with glory wrapt around, 

On the hills he never trod ; 
And speak of the strife that won our life. 

With the Incarnate Son of God. 

O lonely grave in Moab's laud ! 

O dark Beth-peor's hUl ! 
Speak to these curious hearts of ours. 

And teach them to be still. 
Gk)d hath His mysteries of grace. 

Ways that we cannot tell : 
He hides them deep, like the hidden sleep 

Of him He loved so well. 

Cecil Pbances Alexander : Poems on the Old Testament. 



II. 

A BATTLE BEFORE TROY. 

srE&B OP TBOT, 1316-1307 b.o. 

So rank after rank they rolled onward, the Banaan men, to the war 
Without cease j through the trampling the cry of the captains rang out 

evermore ; 
But in silence the rest of them followed, — thou never hadst deemed, I trow, 
That so mighty a host with a voice in their breasts could be marching so, — 
Hushed with the fear of their chiefs, and about them glanced and played 
The wavering sheen of the armour wherein were their squadrons arrayed. 
But the Trojans, — as sheep in the garth of a lord of pastured land 
In throngs upon countless throngs at the hour of milking stand. 
And they bleat evermore to the young lambs' quavering cry from the fold ; 
So over the wide war-host their mingled clamour rolled : 
For not one was the language of these, nor the speech of their lips the same. 
But confusion of tongues, forasmuch as from diverse lands they came. 
It was Ares that sped these onward, Athene the grey-eyed those, 
And Terror and Eout, and Strife mad-famishing ever for foes ; 
Sister she is and companion of Ares the murder-red ; 
Little of stature she showeth at first, but her towering head 
Soon smiteth the sky, while her feet on the earth amid men-folk tread. 
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Now iu the midst of the armies tfie Spirit of Hate she hath thrown, 
Through the war-throng sweeping, and doubling the anguish of men, and 

the moan. 
Ever the mid-spaoe narrowed, till closing they mingled, and then 
Clashed targets together, and spears, and the fury of brass-mailed men : 
Dashed each against other the boss-studded bucklers that strong arms bore ; 
And the din shrieked up to the heaven, and roar was swallowed of roar ; 
And the agony-scream and the triumphing shout maddened up evermore 
From the slayers and them that they slew, and the eqf th ran streams of gore. 
And even as winter-tide torrents, down-rushing from steep hill-sides 
Hurl their wild waters in one where a cleft of mountain divides. 
Till the floods of the mighty fountains pent in the deep gorge boil, 
And the shepherd afar on the mountains heareth the mad turmoil ; 
So from the bickering tangle came shouting and battle-toil. 

Homeb's Iliad, Book iv. ; Tr. by A. S. Wat. 



III. 



THE ARMING OF ACHILLES. 

Full in the midst, high-towering o'er the rest, 

His limbs in arms divine Achilles drest ; 

Arms which the father of the fire bestow'd. 

Forged on th' eternal anvils of the god. 

Grief and revenge his furious heart inspire ; 

His glowing eye-balls roll with living fire ; 

He grinds his teeth ; and, furious with delay, 

O'erlooks the embattled host and hopes the bloody d.17. 

The silver cuishes first his thighs infold : 
Then o'er his breast was brao'd the hollow gold : 
The brazen sword a various baldric ty'd. 
That, starr'd with gems, hung glittering at his side ; 
And, like the moon, the broad refulgent shield 
Blaz'd with long rays, and gleam'd athwart the field. 

Next, his high head the helmet grac'd ; behind. 
The sweepy crest hung floating in the wind : 
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Like the red star, that from his flaming hair 

Shakes down diseases, pestilence and war ; 

So stream'd the golden honours from his head, 

Trembled the sparkling plumes, and the loose glories shed. 

The chief beholds himself with wondering eyes ; 
His arms he poises, and his motions tries ; 
Buoy'd by some inward force, he seems to swim, 
And feels a pinion lifting every limb. 

And now he shakes his great paternal spear, 
Ponderous and huge ! which not a Greek could rear. 
Prom Pelion's cloudy top an ash entire 
Old Chiron fell'd, and shap'd it for his sire ; 
A spear which stern Achillea only wields, 
The death of heroes, and the dread of fields. 

Homer's Iliad, Book xix. : Tr. by Pope 



IV. 



ENTELL.US AND DARES. 

Then good Anchises' son supplies 

Two pair of gauntlets matched in size, 

Equips the combatants alike. 

And sets them front to front to strike. 

Baised on his toes each champion stands. 

And fearless lifts in air his hands. 

Their heads, thrown back, avoid the stroke j 

Their mighty arms the fight provoke. 

That on elastic youth relies. 

This on vast limbs and giant size ; 

But the huge knees with age are slack, 

And fitful gasps the deep chest rack. 

Full many a wound the heroes rain 

Each on the other, still in vain : 

Their hollow sides return the sound. 

Their battered chests the shock rebound ! 

'Mid ears and temples come and go 

The wandering gauntlets to and fro 
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The jarred teeth chatter 'neath the blow. 

Firm stands Entellus in his place, 

A column rooted on its base ; 

His watchful eye and shrinking frame 

Alone avoid the gauntlet's aim. 

Like leaguer who invests a town 

Or sits before a hill-fort down. 

The younger champion tasks his art 

To find the bulwark's weakest part. 

This way and that unwearied scans. 

And vainly tries a thousand plans. 

Entellus, rising to the blow. 

Puts forth his hand : the wary foe 

Midway in air the mischief spied, 

And, deftly shifting, slipped aside. 

Entellus' force on air is spent : 

Heavily down with prone descent 

He falls, as from its roots uprent 

A pine falls hollow, on the side 

Of Erymanth, or lofty Ide. 

Loud clamouring from their seats arise 

Troy's and Trinaoria's sons : 
The shouts mount upward to the skies : 

And first Aoestes runs, 
And tenderly from earth uprears 
Hia ancient friend of eq^ual years. 
But not disheartened by his foil. 
The champion rises from the soil : 
With wrath he goads his sluggard might. 
And turns him fiercer to the fight : 
The smouldering mass is stirred to flame 
By conscious worth and glowing shame : 
Ablaze with fury he pursues 

The Trojan o'er the green. 
And now his right hand deals the bruise, 

And now his left as keen. 
No pause, no respite : fierce and fast 
As hailstones rattle down the blast 
On sloping roofs, with blow on blow 
He buffets Dares to and fro. 
But good yEneas suffered not 

The strife to rage too far : 
Or ere Entellus waxed more hot, 
He bade him cease the war. 
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Delivered Dares, sore distressed, 

And thus with soothing words addressed ; 

" Alas ! what frenzy of the mind 

Has made you, hapless friend, so blind ? 

Perceive you not the powers have changed, 

And left the side where once they ranged ? 

Give way to Heaven." Such speech he made, 

And as he spoke the combat stayed. 

Virgil's ^neid, Book v : Tr. by Professor Coninoton. 



NISUS AVENGES THE DEATH OF EURYALUS. 

And lo ! Euryalus he spies. 

Whom now the foeman's gathered throng 

Is hurrying helplessly along, 

While vain resistance he essays. 

Trapped by false night and treacherous ways. 

What should he do ? what force employ 

To rescue the beloved boy ? 

Plunge through the spears that line the wood 

And death and glory win with blood? 

Not unresolved, he poises soon 

A javelin, looking to the Moon : 

" Grant, Goddess, grant thy present aid, 

Queen of the stars, Latoniau maid, 

The greenwood's guardian power ; 
If, gratefiil for success of mine. 
With gifts my aire has graced thy shrine, 
If e'er myself have brought thee spoil. 
The tiibute of my hunter's toil, 
To ornament thy roof divine, 

Or glitter on thy tower. 
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These masses give me to confound 

And guide through air my random wound. " 

He spoke, and hurled with all his might ; 

The swift spear hurtles through the night : 

Stout Sulmo's back the stroke receives, 

The wood, though snapped, the midrifiF cleaves ; 

He falls, disgorging life's warm tide, 

And long-drawn sobs distend his side. 

All gazed around ; another spear 

The avenger levels from his ear. 

And launches on the sky. 
Tagus lies pierced through temples twain. 
The dart deep buried in his brain. 
Fierce Volsoens storms, yet finds no foe, 
Nor sees the hand that dealt the blow, 

Nor knows on whom to fly. 
" Your heart's warm blood for both shall pay," 
He cries, and on his beauteous prey 

With naked aword he sprang. 
Soared, maddened, Nisus shrieks aloud : 
No more he hides in night's dark shroud. 

Nor bears the o'erwhelming pang : 
" Me, guilty me, make me your aim, 
Rutules ! mine is all the blame ; 
He did no wrong, nor e'er could do ; 
That sky, those stars attest 'tis true ; 
Love for his friend so freely shown. 
This was his crime, and this alone." 
In vain he spoke : the sword fierce driven 
That alabaster breast had riven, 
Down falls Euryalus, and lies 
In death's enthralling agonies : 
Blood trickles o'er his limbs of snow ; 
" His head sinks gradually low :" 
Thus, severed by the ruthless plough. 

Dim fades a purple flower : 
Their weary necks so poppies bow, 

O'erladen by the shower. 
But Nisus on the midmost flies, 
With Volscens, Volsoens in his eyes ; 
In clouds the warriors round him rise, 

Thick hailing blow on blow : 
Yet on he bears, no stint, no stay ; 
Like thunderbolt his falchion's sway : 
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Till as for aid the Rutule shrieks, 
Plunged in his throat the weapon reeks : 
The dying hand has reft away 

The life-blood of its foe ; 
Then, pierced to death, asleep he fell 
On the dead breast he loved'so well. 

Vieqil's .lEneid, Book ix. : Tr. by Professor Conington. 



VI. 

SONG OF SAUL BEFORE HIS LAST BATTLE. 

[From " Hebrew Mdodies.") 

BATTLE OF GILBOA, B.C. 1056. — 1 Sam. XXXi. 

Warriors and chiefs ! should the shaft or the sword 
Fierce me in leading the host of the Lord, 
Heed not the corse, though a king's, in your path : 
Bury your steel in the bosoms of Gath I 

Thou who art bearing my buckler and bow. 
Should the soldiers of Saul look away from the foe, 
Stretch me that moment in blood at thy feet ! 
Mine be the doom which they dared not to meet. 

Farewell to others, but never we part, 
Heir to my royalty, son of my heart ! 
Bright is the diadem, boundless the sway, 
Or kingly the death, which awaits us to-day 

LojBD Btkon : Poetical Works, 
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VII. 
THE DESTRUCTION OF SENNACHERIB. 

(From " Hebrew Melodies") 

B.C. 710. 

"And the Lord sent an angel, which cutoff all the mighty men of valour, and the 
leaders and captains in the camp of the king of Assyria. So he returned with shame of 
face to his own land."— 2 Chron. xxxii. 21. 

The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold. 
And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold ; 
And the sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea. 
When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee. 

Like the leaves of the forest when Summer is green, 
That host with their banners at sunset were seen : 
Like the leaves of the forest when Autumn hath blown, 
That host on the morrow lay wither'd and strown. 

For the Angel of Death spread his wings on the blast, 
And breathed in the face of the foe as he pass'd ; 
And the eyes of the sleepers wax'd deadly and chill, 
And their hearts but once heaved, and for ever grew still ! 

And there lay the steed with his nostril all wide. 
But through it there roll'd not the breath of his pride; 
And the foam of his gasping lay white on the turf, 
And cold as the spray of the rook-beating surf. 

And there lay the rider distorted and pale, 
With the dew on his brow, and the rust on his mail ; 
And the tents were all silent, the banners alone, 
The lances unlifted, the trumpet unblown. 

And the widows of Ashur are loud in their wail, 
And the idols are broke in the temple of Baal ; 
And the might of the Gentile, unsmote by the sword, 
Hath melted like snow iu the glance of the Lord ! 

LoED Byron : Poetical Works. 
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vni. 
THE VISION OF BELSHAZZAR. 

{From " Hebrew Melodies.") 
B.C. 558. 

" In the same hour came forth fingers of a man's hand, and wrote over against the 
candlestick upon the plaister of the wall of the king's palace : and the king saw the part 
of the hand tliat wrote. 

'* Then was King Belshazzar greatly trduhled, and his countenance was changed in him, 
and his lords were astonied." — Dan v. 5, 9. 

The King^ was on his throne, 

The Satraps thronged the hall ; 
A thousand bright lamps shone 

O'er that high festival. 
A thousand cups of gold, 

In Judah deem'd divine — 
Jehovah's vessels hold 

The godless heathen's wine. 

In that same hour and hall. 

The fingers of a hand 
Came forth against the wall 

And wrote as if on sand : 
The fingers of a man : — 

A solitary hand 
Along the letters ran, 

And traced them like a wand. 

The monarch saw, and shook, 

And bade no more rejoice ; 
All bloodless wax'd his look, 

And tremulous his voice. 
" Let the men of lore appear, 

The wisest of the earth, 
And expound the words of fear 

Which mar our royal mirth." 

Chaldea's seers are good, 

But here they have no skill ; 
And the unknown letters stood 

Untold and awful still. 
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And Babel's men of age 
Are wise and deep in lore ; 

But now they were not sage, 
They saw— but knew no more. 

A captive in the land, 

A stranger and a youth. 
He heard the king's command, . 

He saw that writing's truth. 
The lamps around were bright, 

The prophecy in view ; 
He read it on that night, — 

The morrow proved it true. 

" Belshazzar's grave is made, 

His kingdom pass'd away, 
He, in the balance weigh'd, 

Is light and worthless clay ; 
The shroud his robe of state, 

His canopy the stone ; 
The Mede is at his gate I 

The Persian on his throne.' 



Lord Bybon : Poeticai Works. 



THE ISLES OF GREECE. 
(From " Don Juan," Canto TIT.) 

The isles of Greece ! the isles of Greece ! 

Where burning Sappho loved and sung,- 
Where grew the arts of war and peace. 

Where Deles rose and Phoebus sprung ! 
Eternal summer gilds them yet, — 
But all, except their sun, is set. 
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The Soian and the Teian muse, 

The hero's harp, the lover's lute, 
Have found the fame your shores refuse : 

Their place of birth alone is mute 
To sounds that echo further west 
Than your sirea' "Islands of the Blest." 

The mountains look on Marathon, 

And Marathon looks on the sea : 
And musing there an hour alone, 

I dream'd that Greece might still be free ; 
For, standing on the Persian's grave, 
I could not deem myself a slave. 

A king sat on the rocky brow 

That looks o'er sea-born Salamis, 
And ships by thousands lay below. 

And men in nations ; — all were his I 
He counted them at break of day. 
And when the snn set where were they ? 

And where are they ? and where art thou, 

My country ? On thy voiceless shore 
The heroic lay is tuneless now — 

The heroic bosom beats no more ! 
And must thy lyre, so long divine. 
Degenerate into hands like mine ? 

'Tis something in the dearth of fame. 

Though link'd among a fetter'd race. 
To feel at least a patriot's shame, 

Even as I sing, suflfuse my face. 
For what is left the poet here ? 
For Greeks a blush— for Greece a tear. 

Must roe but weep o'er days more blessed ? 

Must roe but blush ? — Our fathers bled. 
Earth ! render back from out thy breast 

A remnant of our Spartan dead ! 
Of the three hundred grant but three. 
To make a new Thermopylae ! 
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What ! silent still ? and silent all 1 
Ah ! no ; — the voices of the dead 

Sound like a distant torrent's fall, 
And answer, " Let one living head. 

But one, arise — we come, we come ! " 

'Tis but the living who are dumb. 



In vain — in vain ; strike other chords ; 

Fill high the cup with Samian wine ! 
Leave battles to the Turkish hordes, 

And shed the blood of Soio's vine ! 
Hark ! rising to the ignoble call, 
How answers each bold Bacchanal ! 



You have the Pyrrhic dance as yet — 
Where is the Pyrrhic phalanx gone ? 

Of two such lessons, why forget 
The nobler and the manlier one ? 

You have the letters Cadmus gave — 

Think ye he meant them for a slave ? 

Fill high the bowl with Samian wine ! 

We will not think of themes like these ! 
It made Anacreon's song divine : 

He served — but served Polycratea — 
A tyrant ; but our masters then 
Were still at least our countrymen. 

The tyrant of the Chersonese 

Was freedom's best and bravest friend ; 
That tyrant was Miltiades ! 

Oh ! that the present hour would lend 
Another despot of the kind ! 
Such chains as his were sure to bind. 

Fill high the bowl with Samian wins ! 

On Suli's rook and Parga's shore 
Exists the, remnant of a line 

Such as the Doric mothers bore ; 
And there, perhaps, some seed is sown 
The Heraoleidan blood might own. 
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Trust not for freedom to the Franks — 

They have a king who buys and sells 5 
In native swords and native ranks, 

The only hope of courage dwells : 
But Turkish force and Latin fraud 
Would break your shield, however broad. 

Fill high the bowl with Samian wine ! 

Our virgins dance beneath the shade — 
I see their glorious black eyes shine : 

But, gazing on each glowing maid, 
My own the burning tear-drop laves, 
To think such breasts must suckle slaves. 

Place me on Simium's marbled steep — 

Where nothing, save the waves and I, 
May hear our mutual murmurs sweep : 

There, swan-like, let me sing and die : 
A land of slaves shall ne'er be mine — 
Dash down yon cup of Samian wine. 

LoBD Bteok : Poetical Works. 



X. 

THE SPARTANS' MARCH. 
(From " Greek Songs.") 

'Twas morn upon the Grecian hills, 
Where peasants dressed the vines ; 

There was sunlight on Cithseron's rills, 
Arcadia's rocks and pines. 

And brigh£ly through his reeds and flowers 

Eurotas wandered by, 
When a sound arose from Sparta's towers 

Of solemn harmony. 
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Was it the Shepherd's choral strain 

That hymned the Forest-god ? 
Or the virgins', as to Pallas' fane 

With their full-toned lyres they trod ? 

But helms were glancing on the stream. 

Spears ranged in close array, 
And shields flung back a glorious beam 

To the morn of a fearful day. 

And the mountain-echoes of the land 

Swelled through the deep-blue sky. 
While to soft strains marched forth a band 

Of men who marched to die. 

They marched not to the trumpet's blast, 

Nor bade the horn peal out ; 
And the laurel woods, as on they passed, 

Rang with no battle shout ! 

They asked no clarion's voice to Are 

Their souls with an impulse high ; 
But the Dorian reed, and the Spartan lyr<i 

For the sons of liberty I 

And still sweet flutes their path around 

Sent forth j3Eolian breath ; 
They needed not a sterner sound 

To marshal them for death. 

So marched they calmly to the field, 

Theuce never to return, 
Save bearing back the Spartan's shield, 

Or on it proudly borne. 

Felicia Dorothea Hbmans ; PoeticaZ Worhs. 
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XI. 

HORATIUS. 

A LAY MADE ABOUT THE TEAR OF THE CITY CCCLX. 



Lars Porsena of Cliisium 

By the Nine Gods he swore 
That the great house of Tarquin 

Should suffer wrong no more. 
By the Nine Gods he swore it, 

And named a trysting day, 
Aiid bade his messengers ride forth, 
East and west and south and north, 

To summon his array. 



East and west and south and north 

The messengers ride fast, 
And tower and town and cottage 

Have heard the trumpet's blast. 
Shame on the false Etruscan 

Who lingers in his home. 
When Porsena of Clnaium 

Is on the march for Rome. 



The horsemen and the footmen 

Are pouring in amain 
From many a stately market-place ; 

From many a fruitful plain ; 
From many a lonely hamlet. 

Which, hid by beech and pine. 
Like an eagle's nest, hangs on the crest 

Of purple Apenuine ; 



From lordly Volaterrae, 

Where scowls the far-famed hold 
Piled by the hands of giants 

For godlike kings of old ; 
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JTrom seagirt Populonia, 
Whose sentinels descry 

Sardinia's snowy mountain-tops 
Pringing the southern sky ; 



From the proud mart of PisiB, 

Queen of tlie western waves, 
Where ride Massilia's triremes 

Heavy with fair-haired slaves ; 
From where sweet Clanis wanders 

Through corn and vines and flowers ; 
From where Cortona lifts to heaven 

Her diadem of towers. 



Tall are the oaks whose aooms 

Drop in dark Auser's rill ; 
Fat are the stags that champ the boughs 

Of the Ciminian hill ; 
Beyond all streams Clitumnus 

Is to the herdsman dear ; 
Best of all pools the fowler loves 

The great Volsinian mere. 



But now no stroke of woodman 

Is lieard by Auser's rill ; 
No hunter tracks the stag's green path 

Up the Ciminian hill ; 
Unwatohed along Clitumnus 

Grazes the milk-white steer ; 
Unharmed the water fowl may dip 

In the Volsinian mere. 



The harvests of Arretium, 

This year, old men shall reap ; 
This year, young boys in Unibro 

Shall plunge the struggling sheep ; 
And in the vats of Luna, 

This year, the must shall foam 
Eound the wliite feet of laughing girls 

Whose sires have marched to Rome. 
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There be thirty chosen prophets, 

The wisest of the land, 
Who alway by Lars Porsena 

Both morn and evening stand : 
Evening and morn the Thirty 

Have turned the verses o'er. 
Traced from the right on linen white 

By mighty seers of yore, 

X. 

And with one voice the Thirty 

Have their glad answer given : 
" Go forth, go forth, Lars Porsena ; 

Go forth, beloved of Heaven ; 
Go, and return in glory 

To Clusium's royal dome ; 
And hang round Nursoia's altars 

The golden shields of Rome." 



And now hath every city 

Sent up her tale of men ; 
Tlie foot are fourscore thousand. 

The horse are thousands ten ; 
Before the gates of Sutrium 

Is met the great array. 
A proud man was Lars Porsena 

Upon the trysting day. 

xn. 
For all the Etruscan armies 

Were ranged beneath his eye, 
And many a banished Roman, 

And many a stout ally ; 
And with a mighty following 

To join the muster came 
The Tusculan Mamilius, 

Prince of the Latian name. 



But by the yellow Tiber 
Was tumult and affright : 

From all the spacious champaign 
To Rome men took their flight. 
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A mile around the city, 

The throng stopped up the ways ; 
A fearful sight it was to see 

Through two long nights and days. 



For aged folks on crutches, 

And women great with child. 
And mothers sobbing over babes 

That clung to them and smiled, 
And sick men borne in litters 

High on the necks of slaves, 
And troops of sun-burned husbandmen 

With reaping-hooks and staves, 



And droves of mides and asses 

Laden with skins of wine. 
And endless flocks of goats and sheep, 

And endless herds of kine. 
And endless trains of waggons 

That creaked beneath the weight 
Of corn-sacks and of household goods. 

Choked every roaring gate. 

XVI. 

Now, from the rock Tarpeian, 

Could the wan burghers spy 
The line of blazing villages 

Red in the midnight sky. 
The Fathers of the City, 

They sat all night and day. 
For every hour some horseman came 

With tidings of dismay. 



To eastward and to westward 

Have spread the Tuscan bands ; 
Nor house, nor fence, nor dovecote 

In Crustumerium stands. 
Verbenna down to Ostia 

Hath wasted all the plain ; 
Astur hath stormed Janiculum, 

And the stout guards are slain. 
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I wis, in all the Senate, 

There waa no heart so bold, 
But sore it ached, and fast it beat, 

When that ill news waa told. 
Forthwith up rose the Consul, 

Up rose the Fathers all ; 
In haste they girded up their gowns, 

And hied them to the wall. 



They held a council standing 

Before the River Gate ; 
Short time was there, ye well may guess, 

For musing or debate. 
Out spake the Consul roundly : 

' ' The bridge must straight go down ; 
For, since Janiculum is lost. 

Nought else can save the town.'' 



Just then a scout came flying, 

All wild with haste and fear ; 
" To arms ! to arms ! Sir Consul : 

Lars Porsena is here. " 
On the low hills to westward 

The Consul fixed his eye, 
And saw the swarthy storm of dust 

Rise fast along the sky. 



And nearer fast and nearer 

Doth the red whirlwind come ; 
And louder still and still more loud, 
From underneath that rolling cloud, 
Is heard the tiximpet's war-note proud, 

The trampling, and the hum. 
And plainly and more plainly 

Now through the gloom appears. 
Far to left and far to right. 
In broken gleams of dark-blue light. 
The long array of helmets bright. 

The long array of spears. 
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And plainly and more plainly, 

Above that glimmering line, 
Now might ye see the banners 

Of twelve fair cities shine ; 
But the banner of proud Clusium 

Was highest of them all. 
The terror of the Umbrian, 

The terror of the Gaul. 



And plainly and more plainly 

Now might the burghers know, 
By port and vest, by horse and erest. 

Each warlike Lucumo. 
There Cilnius of Arretium 

On his fleet roan was seen ; 
And Astur of the four-fold shield, 
Girt with the brand none else may wield, 
Tolumnius with the belt of gold, 
And dark Verbenna from the hold 

By reedy Thrasymene. 

XXIV. 

Fast by the royal standard, 

O'erlooking all the war, 
Lars Porsena of Clusium 

Sat in his ivory car. 
By the right wheel rode Mamilius 

Prince of the Latian name ; 
And by the left false Sextus, 

That wrought the deed of shame. 

XXV. 

But when the face of Sextua 

Was seen among the foes, 
A yell that rent the firmament 

From all the town arose. 
On the house-tops was no woman 

But spat towards him and hissed, 
No child but screamed out curses, 

And shook its little fist. 
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But the Consul's brow was sad, 

And the Constil's speech was low, 
And darkly looked he at the wall, 

And darkly at the foe. 
"Their van will be upon us 

Before the bridge goes down ; 
And if they once may win the bridge, 

What hope to save the town? " 

XXVII. 

Then out spake brave Horatius 

The Captain of the Gate : 
' ' To every man upon this earth 

Death cometh soon or late. 
And how can man die better 

Than facing fearful odds, 
For the ashes of his fathers. 

And the temples of his Gods, 

XXVIII. 

"And for the tender mother 

Who dandled him to rest, 
And for the wife who nurses 

His baby at her breast. 
And for the holy maidens 

Who feed the eternal flame. 
To save them from false Sextus 

That wrought the deed of shame ? 

XXIX. 

" Hew down ;he bridge, Sir Consul, 

With all the speed ye may ; 
I, with two more to help me, 

Will hold the foe in play. 
In yon strait path a thousand 

May well be stopped by three. 
Now who will stand on either hand, 

And keep the bridge with me ? " 
xxx. 
Then out spake Spurius Lartius ; 

A Ramnian proud was he : 
" Lo, I will stand at thy right hand. 

And keep the bridge with thee." 
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And out spake strong Henninius ; 

Of Titian blood was he : 
" I will abide on thy left side, 

And keep the bridge with thee. '' 



" Horatius," quoth the Consul, 

" As thou sayest, so let it be. " 
And straight against that great array 

Forth went the dauntless Three. 
For Romans in Home's quarrel 

Spared neither land nor gold, 
Kor son nor wife, nor limb nor life, 

In the brave days of old. 



Then none was for a party ; 

Then all were for the state ; 
Then the great man helped the poor, 

And the poor man loved the great : 
Then lands were fairly portioned ; 

Then spoils were fairly .sold : 
The Komans were like brothers 

In the brave days of old. 



Now Roman is to Roman 

More hateful than a foe, 
And the Tribunes beard the high. 

And the Fathers grind the low. 
As we wax hot in faction. 

In battle we wax cold : 
Wherefore men fight not as they fought 

In the brave days of old. 

XXXIV. 

Now while the Three were tightening 

Their harness on their backs. 
The Consul was the foremost man 

To take in hand an axe : 
And Fathers mixed with Commons, 

Seized hatchet, bar, and crow, 
And sraoto upon the planks above. 

And loosed the props below. 
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Meanwhile the Tuscan army, 

Right glorious to behold, 
Came flashing back the noonday light, 
Rank behind rank, like surges bright 

Of a broad sea of gold. 
Four hundred trumpets sounded 

A peal of warlike glee. 
As that great host, with measured tread, 
And spears advanced, and ensigns spread, 
Rolled slowly towards the bridge's head. 

Where stood the dauntless Three. 



The Three stood calm and silent. 

And looked upon the foes, 
And a great shout of laughter 

From all the vanguard rose : 
And forth three chiefs came spurring 

Before that deep array ; 
To earth they sprang, their swords they drew, 
And lifted high their shields, and flew 

To win the narrow way : 

XXXVII. 
Annus from green Tifernura 

Lord of the Hill of Vines ; 
And Seius, whose eight hundred slaves 

Sicken in Ilva'a mines ; 
And Picus, long to Clusium 

Vassal in peace and war. 
Who led to fight his Umbrian powers 
From that grey crag where, girt with towers. 
The fortress of Nequinum lowers 

O'er the pale waves of Nar. 

XXXVIII. 

Stout Lartius hurled down Aunus 

Into the stream beneath : 
Herminius struck at Seius, 

And clove him to the teeth ; 
At Picus brave Horatius 

Darted one fiery thrust ; 
And the proud Umbrian's gilded arms 

Clashed in the bloody dust. 
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Then Ocnus of Falerii 

Rushed on the Roman Three ; 
And Lausuhia of Urgo 

The rover of the sea ; 
And Aruns of Volsinium, 

Who slew the great wild boar, 
The great wild boar that had his den 
Amidst the reeds of Cosa's fen, 
And wasted fields, and slaughtered men, 

Along Albinia's shore. 



Herminius smote down Aruns : 

Lartius laid Ocnus low : 
Eight to the heart of Lausulus 

Horatius sent a blow. 
" Lie there," he cried, " fell pirate ! 

No more, aghast and pale, 
Prom Ostia's walls the crowd shall mark 
The track of thy destroying bark. 
No more Campania's hinds shall fly 
To woods and caverns when they spy 

Thy thrice accursed sail." 



But now no sound of laughter 

Was heard among the foes, 
A wild and wrathful clamour 

From all the vanguard rose. 
Six spears' lengths from the entrance 

Halted that deep array, 
4nd for a space no man came forth 

To win the narrow way. 

XLII. 

But hark ! the cry is Astur : 

And lo I the ranks divide ; 
And the great Lord of Luna 

Comes with his stately stride. 
Upon his ample shoulders 

Clangs loud the fourfold shield. 
And in his hand he shakes the brand 

Which none but Ije can wield. 
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He smiled on those bold Romans 

A smile serene and high ; 
He eyed the flinching Tuscans, 

And scorn was in his eye. 
Quoth he, " The she- wolf s litter 

Stand savagely at bay : 
But will ye dare to follow, 

If Astur clears the way ? " 



Then, whirling up his broadsword 

With both hands to the height. 
He mshed against Horatius, 

And smote with all his might. 
With shield and blade Horatius 

Eight deftly turned the blow. 
The blow, though turned, came yet too nigh ; 
It missed his helm, but gashed his thigh : 
The Tuscans raised a joyful cry 

To see the red blood flow. 

XLV. 

He reeled, and on Herminius 

He leaned one breathing-space ; 
Then, Kke a wild cat mad with wounds. 

Sprang right at Astur's face ; 
Through teeth, and skull, and helmet 

So fierce a thrust he sped, 
The good sword stood a hand-breadth out 

Behind the Tuscan's head. 

XLVI. 

And the great Lord of Luna 

Fell at that deadly stroke, 
As falls on Moimt Alvernus 

A thunder-smitten oak. 
Far o'er the crashing forest 

The giant arms lie spread ; 
And the pale augurs, muttering low. 

Gaze on the blasted head. 
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On Astur's throat Horatius 

Bight firmly pressed his heel. 
And thrice and four times tugged amain, 

Ere he wrenched out the steel. 
" And see," he cried, " the welcome. 

Fair guests, that waits you here ! 
What noble Luoumo comes next 

To taste our Koman cheer ? " 



But at his haughty challenge 

A sullen murmur ran, 
Mingled of wrath, and shame, and dread 

Along that glittering van. 
There lacked not men of prowess. 

Nor men of lordly race ; 
For all Etruria's noblest 

Were round the fatal place. 



For all Etruria's noblest 

Felt their hearts sink to see 
On the earth the bloody corpses. 

In the path the dauntless Three : 
And, from the ghastly entrance 

Where those bold Romans stood, 
All shrank, like boys who unaware, 
Banging the woods to start a hare, 
Come to the mouth of the dark lair 
Where, growling low, a fierce old bear 

Lies amidst bones and blood. 



Was none who would be foremost 

To lead such dire attack : 
But those behind cried " Forward ! " 

And those before cried "Back : " 
And backward now and forward 

Wavers the deep array ; 
And on the tossing sea of steel. 
To and fro the standards reel ; 
And the victorious trumpet-peal 

Dies fitfully away. 
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LI. 

Yet ons man for one moment 

Stood oat before the crowd ; 
Well known was he to all the Three, 

And they gave him greeting loud, 
" Now welcome, welcome, Sextus ! 

Now welcome to thy home ! 
Why dost thou stay, and turn away ? 

Here lies the road to Rome." 

LH. 
Thrice looked he at the city ; 

Thrice looked he at the dead ; 
And thrice came on in fury. 

And thrice turned back in dread : 
And, white with fear and hatred. 

Scowled at the narrow way, 
Where, wallowing in a pool of blood, 

The bravest Tuscans lay. 

LIII. 

But meanwhile axe and lever 

Have manfully been plied ; 
And now the bridge hangs tottering 

Above the boiling tide. 
" Come back, come back, Horatius ! " 

Loud cried the Fathers all. 
"Back, Lartius ! back, Herminius I 

Back, ere the ruin fall ! " 

LIV. 

Back darted Spurius Lartius ; 

Herminius darted back : 
And, as they passed, beneath their feet 

They felt the timbers crack. 
But when they turned their faces. 

And on the farther shore 
Saw brave Horatius stand alone, 

They would have crossed once more. 

LV. 

But with a crash like thunder 

Fell every loosened beam, 
And like a dam, the mighty wreck 

Lay right athwart the stream. 
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And a long shout of triumph 
Rose from the walls of Rome, 

As to the highest turret-tops 
Was splashed the yellow foam. 



And, like a horse unbroken 

When first he feels the rein. 
The furious river struggled hard, 

And tossed his tawny mane. 
And burst the curb, and bounded, 

Rejoicing to be free. 
And whirling down, in fierce career. 
Battlement, and plank, and pier, 

Bushed headlong to the sea. 

LVII. 

Alone stood brave Horatius, 

But constant still in mind ; 
Thrice thirty thousand foes before. 

And the broad flood behind. 
" Down with him ! " cried false Sextus, 

With a smile on his pale face. 
" Now yield thee," cried Lars Porsena, 

" Now yield thee to our grace." 

LVIII. 

Round turned he, as not deigning 

Those craven ranks to see ; 
Nought spake he to Lars Porsena, 

To Sextus nought spake he ; 
But he saw on Palatinus 

The white porch of his home ; 
And he spake to the noble river 

That rolls by the towers of Rome. 

Lix. 
"Oh, Tiber ! father Tiber ! 

To whom the Romans pray, 
A Roman's life, a Roman's arms, 

Take thou in charge this day ! " 
So he spake, and speaking sheathed 

The good sword by his side. 
And with his harness on his back. 

Plunged headlong in the tide. 
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No sound of joy or sorrow 

Was heard from either bank ; 
But friends and foes in dumb surprise, 
With parted lips and straining eyes, 

Stood gazing where he sank ; 
And when above the surges 

They saw his crest appear, 
AH Rome sent forth a rapturous cry, 
And even the ranks of Tuscany 

Could scarce forbear to cheer. 



But swiftly ram the current, 

Swollen high by months of rain : 
And fa^t his blood was flowing ; 

And he was sore in pain. 
And heavy with his armour, 

And spent with changing blows : 
And oft they thought him sinking, 

But still again he rose. 



Never, I ween, did swimmer, 

In such an evil case, 
Struggle through such a raging flood 

Safe to the landing place : 
But hia limbs were borne up bravely 

By the brave heart within, 
And our good father Tiber 

Bore bravely up his chin.* 



" Curse on him ! " quoth false Sextus ; 

" Will not the villain drown ? 
But for this stay, ere close of day 

We should have sacked the town ! " 



' Our ladye bare upp her chinne." 

BaXlod of Childe Waters. 
" Never heavier man and horse 
Stemmed a midnight torrent's force : 

Yet through good heart and our Lady's grace, 
At length he gained the landing place." 

Lay of the Last Minstrel, I. 
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" Heaven help him ! " quoth Lars Porsena, 
" And bring him safe to shore • 

For such a gallant feat of arms 
Was never seen before. " 



And novf he feels the bottom ; 

Now on dry earth he stands ; 
Now round him throng the Fathers 

To press his gory hands ; 
And now, with shouts and clapping. 

And noise of weeping loud, 
He enters through the Eiver-Gate, 

Borne by the joyous crowd. 



They gave him of the corn-land, 

That was of public right, 
As much as two strong oxen 

Could plough from morn till night ; 
And they made a molten image. 

And set it up on high. 
And there it stands unto this day 

To witness if I lie. 

LXVI. 

It stands in the Comitium, 

Plain for all folk to see ; 
Horatius in his harness, 

Halting upon one knee : 
And underneath is written. 

In letters all of gold. 
How valiantly he kept the bridge 

In the brave days of old. 

LXVII. 

And still his name sounds stirring 

Unto the men of Rome, 
As the trumpet-blast that cries to them 

To charge the Volscian home ; 
And wives still pray to Juno 

For boys with hearts as bold 
As his who kept the bridge so well 

In the brave days of old. 
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LXVIII. 

And in the nights of winter, 

When the cold north winds bloWj 
And the long howling of the wolves 

Is heard amidst the snow ; 
When round the lonely cottage 

Roars loud the tempest's din, 
And the good logs of Algidus 

Boar louder yet within ; 

LXIX. 
When the oldest cask is opened, 

And the largest lamp is lit ; 
When the chestnuts glow in the embers, 

And the kid turns on the spit ; 
When young and old in circle 

Around the firebrands close ; 
When the girls are weaving baskets, 

And the lads are shaping bows j 

LXX. 

When the goodman mends his armour, 

And trims his helmet's plume ; 
When the goodwife's shuttle merrily 

Goes flashing through the loom ; 
With weeping and with laughter 

Still is the story told, 
How well Horatius kept the bridge 

In the brave days of old. 

Lord Macaulay : Lays of Ancient Rome. 



XII. 
THE BATTLE OF THE LAKE REGILLUS. 

A LAY SUMG AT THE FEAST OE CASTOE AND POLLUX, ON THE IDES OT QUINTILIS, 
IN THE YEAB OS THE CITY CCCCLI. 

(The Battle was fought 499 B.C.) 

I. 
Ho, trumpets, sound a war-note ! 

Ho, lictors, clear the way ! 
The Knights will ride, in all their pride. 

Along the streets to-day. 
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To-day the doors and windows 

Are hung with garlands all. 
From Castor in the Forum, 

To Mars without the ^Yall. 
Each Knight is robed in purple, 

With olive each is crowned ; 
A gallant war-horse under each 

Paws haughtily the ground. 
While flows the Yellow River, 

While stands the Sacred Hill, 
The proud Ides of Quintilis 

Shall have such honour still. 
Gay are the Martian Kalends : 

December's Nones are gay : 
But the proud Ides, when the squadron rides, 

Shall be Rome's whitest day. 



Unto the Great Twin Brethren 

We keep this solemn feast. 
Swift, swift, the Great Twin Brethren 

Came spurring from the east. 
They came o'er wild Partheuius 

Tossing in waves of pine. 
O'er Cirrha's dome, o'er Adria's foam. 

O'er purple Apennine, 
From where with flutes and dances 

Their ancient mansion rings, 
Id lordly Lacedsemon, 

The City of two kings. 
To where, by Lake Regilhis, 

Under the Porcian height. 
All in the lands of Tusculum, 

Was fought the glorious fight. 

III. 

Now on the place of slaughter 

Are cots and sheepfolds seen, 
And rows of vines, and fields of wheat. 

And apple-orchards green ; 
The swine crush the big acorns 

That fall from Corne's oaks. 
Upon the turf by the Fair Fount 

The reaper's pottage smokes. 
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The fisher baits his angle ; 

The hunter twangs his bow ; 
Little they think on those strong limbs 

That moulder deep below. 
Little they think how sternly 

That -day the trumpets pealed ; 
How in the slippery swamp of blood 

Warrior and war-horse reeled ; 
How wolves came with fierce gallop, 

And crows on eager wings, 
To tear the flesh of captains, 

And peck the eyes of kings ; 
How thick the dead lay scattered 

Under the Porcian height ; 
How through the gates of Tusculum 

Raved the wild stream of flight ; 
And how the Lake Kegillus 

Bubbled with crimson foam, 
What time the Thirty Cities 

Came forth to war with Home. 



But, Roman, when thou standest 

Upon that holy ground. 
Look thou with heed on the dark rock 

That girds the dark lake round, 
So shalt thou see a hoof-mark 

Stamped deep into the flint : 
It was no hoof of mortal steed 

That made so strange a dint : 
There to the Great Twin Brethren 

Vow thou thy vows, and pray 
That they, in tempest and in fight. 

Will keep thy head alway. 



Since last the Great Twin Brethren 

Of mortal eyes were seen. 
Have years gone by an hundred 

And fourscore and thirteen. 
That summer a Virginitis 

Was Consul first in place ; 
The second was stout Aulua, 

Of the Posthumian race. 
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The Herald of the Latines 

From Gabii came in state : 
The Herald of the Latines . 

Passed through Rome's Eastern Gate : 
The Herald of the Latines 

Bid in our Forum stand ; 
And there he didliis office, 

A sceptre in his hand. 

VI. 

'' Hear, Senators and people 

Of the good town of Rome, 
The Thirty Cities charge you 

To bring the Tarquins home : 
And if ye still be stubborn. 

To work the Tarquins wrong. 
The Thirty Cities warn you, 

Look that your walls be strong. " 

VII. 

Then spake the Consul Aulus, 

He spake a bitter jest : 
" Once the jay sent a message 

Unto the eagle's nest : — 
Now yield thou up thine eyrie 

Unto the carrion-kite. 
Or come forth valiantly, and face 

The jays in deadly fight. — 
Forth looked in wrath the eagle ; 

And carrion-kite and jay. 
Soon as they saw his beak and claw. 

Fled screaming far away. '' 

VIII. 

The Herald of the Latines 

Hath hied him back in state ; 
The Fathers of the City 

Are met in high debate. 
Then spake the elder Consul, 

An ancient man and wise : 
' ' Now-hearken, Conscript Fathers, 

To that which I advise. 
In seasons of great peril 

'Tis good that one bear sway ; 
Then choose we a Dictator, 

Whom all men shall obev. 
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Camerium knows how deeply 

The sword of Aulus bites. 
And all our city calls him 

The man of seventy fights. 
Then let him be Dictator 

For six months and no more, 
And have a Master of the Knights, 

And axes twenty -four. " 



So Aulus was Dictator, 

The man of seventy fights ; 
He made iEbutius Elva 

His Master of the Knights. 
On the third morn thereafter. 

At dawning of the day, 
Did Aulus and JSbutius 

Set forth with their array. 
Sempronius Atratinus 

Was left in charge at home 
With boys, and with grey-headed men. 

To keep the walls of Rome. 
Hard by the Lake Eegillus 

Our camp was pitched at night : 
Eastward a mile the Latines lay, 

Under the Porcian height. 
Far over hill and valley 

Their mighty host was spread : 
And with their thousand watch-fires 

The midnight sky was red. 



Up rose the golden morning 

Over the Porcian height, 
The proud Ides of Quintilia 

Marked evermore with white. 
Not without secret trouble 

Our bravest saw the foes ; 
For girt by threescore thousand spears 

The thirty standards rose. 
From every warlike city 

That boasts the Latian name, 
Foredoomed to dogs and vultures 

That gallant army came ; 
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From Setia's purple vineyards, 

From Norba's ancient wall, 
From the white streets of Tusculnm, 

The proudest town of all ; 
From where the Witch's Fortress 

O'erhangs the dark -blue seas ; 
From the still glassy lake that sleeps 

Beneath Aricia's trees — 
Those trees in whose dim shadow 

The ghastly priest doth reign. 
The priest who slew the slayer, 

And shall himself be slain ; 
From the drear banks of Ufens, 

Where flights of marsh-fowl plsy, 
And buffaloes lie wallowing 

Through the hot summer's day ; 
From the gigantic watch-towers. 

No work of earthly men, 
Whence Cora's sentinels o'erlook 

The never-ending fen ; 
From the Laurentian jungle, 

The wild hog's reedy home ; 
From the green steeps whence Anio leaps 

In floods of snow-white foam. 



Aricla, Cora, Norba, 

Velitrae, with the might 
Of Setia and of Tusculum, 

Were marshalled on the right ; 
The leader was Mamilius, 

Prince of the Latiau name ; 
Upon his head a helmet 

Of red gold shone like flame : 
High on a gallant charger 

Of dark-grey hue he rode : 
Over his gilded armour 

A vest of purple flowed. 
Woven in the land of sunrise 

By Syria's dark-browed daughters, 
And by the sails of Carthage brought 

Far o'er the southern waters. 
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Lavinium and Laurentum 

Had on the left their post, 
With all the banners of the marsh, 

And banners of the coast. 
Their leader was false Sextus, 

That wrought the deed of shame : 
With restless pace and haggard face 

To his last field he came. 
Men said he saw strange visions 

Which none beside might see, 
And that strange sounds were in his ears 

Which none might hear but he. 
A woman fair and stately, 

But pale, as are the dead. 
Oft through the watches of the night 

Sat spinning by his bed. 
And as she plied the distaflf, 

In a sweet voice and low. 
She sang of great old houses. 

And fights fought long ago. 
So spun she, and so sang she, 

Until the east was grey, 
Then pointed to her bleeding breast. 

And shrieked, and fled away. 



But in the centre thickest 

Were ranged the shields of foes, 
And from the centre loudest 

The cry of battle rose. 
There Tiber marched and Pedum 

Beneath proud Tarquin's rule, 
And Ferentinum of the rock, 

And Gabii of the pool. 
There rode the Volsciau succours : 

There, in a dark stern ring. 
The Roman exiles gathered close 

Around the ancient king. 
Though white as Mount Soracte, 

When winter nights are long. 
His beard flowed down o'er mail and belt. 

His heart and hand were strong : 
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Under his hoary eyebrows 

Still flashed forth quenchless rage, 
And, if the lance shook in his gripe, 

'Twas more with hate than age. 
Close at his side was Titus 

On an Apulian steed, 
Titus, the youngest Tarquin, 

Too good for such a treed. 



Ijfow on each side the leaders 

Gave signal for the charge ; 
And on each side the footmen 

Strode on with lance and targe ; 
And on each side the horsemen 

Struck their spurs deep in gore ; 
And front to front the armies 

Met with a mighty roar : 
And under that great battle 

The earth with blood was red : 
And, like Pomptine fog at morn, 

The dust hung overhead ; 
And louder still and louder 

Rose from the darkened field 
The braying of the war -horns, 

The clang of sword and shield. 
The rush of squadrons sweeping 

Like whirlwinds o'er the plain, 
The shouting of the slayers. 

And screeching of the slain. 

XV. 

False Sextus rode out foremost : 

His look was high and bold ; 
His corslet was of bison's hide, 

Plated with steel and gold. 
As glares the famished eagle 

From the Digentian rock 
On a choice lamb that bounds alone 

Before Bandusia's flock, 
Herminius glared on Sextus, 

And came witli eagle speed, 
Herminius on black Austur, 

Brave champion on brave steed j 
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In his right hand the broadsword 

That kept the bridge so well, 
And on his helm the crown he won 

When proud Fidense fell. 
Woe to the maid whose lover 

Shall cross his path to-day ! 
False Sextus saw, and trembled, 

And turned, and fled away. 
As turns, as flies, the woodman 

In the Calabrian brake, 
When through the reeds gleams the round eye 

Of that fell speckled snake ; 
So turned, so fled, false Sextus, 

And hid him in the rear. 
Behind the dark Lavinian ranks. 

Bristling with crest and spear. 



But far to north jEbutius, 

The Master of the Ejiights, 
Gave Tubero of Norba 

To feed the Porcian kites. 
Next under those red horse-hoofs 

Flaccus of Setia lay ; 
Better had he been pruning 

Among his elms that day. 
Mamilius saw the slaughter 

And tossed his golden crest, 
And towards the Master of the Knights 

Through the thick battle pressed, 
^butius smote Mamilius 

So fiercely on the shield, 
That the great lord of Tusculum 

Well nigh rolled on the field. 
Mamilius smote .lEbutius, 

With a good aim and true. 
Just where the neck and shoulder join, 

And pierced him through and through ; 
And brave jEbiitius Elva 

Fell swooning to the ground : 
But a thick wall of bucklers 

Encompassed him around. 
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His clients from the battle 

Bare Mm some little space, 
And filled a helm from the dark lake, 

And bathed his brow and face ; 
And when at last he opened 

His swimming eyes to light, 
Men say, the earliest word he spake 

Was, " Friends, how goes the fight ? " 



But meanwhile in the centre 

Great deeds of arms were wrought ; 
There Aulus the Dictator 

And there Valerius fought. 
Aulus with his good broadsword 

A bloody passage cleared 
To where, amidst the thickest foes, 

He saw the long white beard. 
Flat lighted that good broadsword 

Upon proud Tarquin's head. 
He dropped the lance : he dropped the reins : 

He fell as fall the dead. 
Down Aulus springs to slay him, 

With eyes like coals of fire ; . 
But faster Titus hath sprung down. 

And hath bestrode his sire. 
Latian captains, Roman knights, 

Fast down to earth they spring, 
And hand to hand they fight on foot 

Around the ancient king. 
First Titus gave tall Cseso 

A death wound in the face ; 
Tall Caeso was the bravest man 

Of the brave Fabian race : 
Aulas slew Rex of Gabii, 

The priest of Juno's shrine : 
Valerius smote dt.wn Julius, 

Of Rome's great Julian line 
Julius, who left his mansion 

High on the Veliau hill, 
And through all turns of woal and woe 

Followed proud Tarquin still. 
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Now right across proud Tarquin 

A corpse was Julius laid ; 
And Titus groaned with rage and grief. 

And at Valerius made. 
Valerius struck at Titus, 

And lopped off half his crest ; 
But Titus stabbed Valerius 

A span deep in the breast. 
Like a mast snapped by the tempest, 

Valerius reeled and fell. 
Ah ! woe is me for the good house 

That loves the people well ! 
Then shouted loud- the Latines ; 

And with one rush they bore 
The struggling Romans backward 

Three lances' length and more ; 
And up they took proud Tarquin, 

And laid him on a shield, 
And four strong yoemen bare him 

Still senseless from the field. 



But fiercer grew the fighting 

Around Valerius dead ; 
Tor Titus dragged him by the foot, 

Aud.Aulus by the head. 
" On Latines, on ! " quoth Titus, 

" See how the rebels fly ! " 
" Romans, stand firm ! " quoth Aulus, 

"And win this fight or die ! 
They must not give Valerius 

To raven and to kite ; 
For aye Valerius loathed the wrong, 

And aye upheld the right : 
And for your wives and babies 

In the front rank he fell. 
Now play the men for the good house 

That loves the people well ! " 



Then tenfold round the body, 

The roar of battle rose, 
Like the roar of a burning forest, 

When a strong north wind blows, 
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Now backward, and now forward, 

Rocked furiously the fray. 
Till none could see Valerius, 

And none wist where he lay. 
For shivered arms and ensigns 

Were heaped there in a mound, 
And corpses stiff, and dying men 

That writhed and gnawed the ground ; 
And wounded horses kicking, 

And snorting purple foam : 
Right well did such a couch befit 

A Consular of Rome. 

XX. 

But north looked the Dictator : 
North looked he long and hard ; 

And spake to Caius Cossus, 
The Captain of his Guard ; 

"Caius, of all the Romans 
Thou hast the keenest sight ; 

Say, what through yonder storm of dust 
Comes from the Latian right ? " 

XXI. 

Then answered Caius Cossus, 

"I see an evil sight ; 
Tlie banner of proud Tusoulum 

Comes from the Latian right ; 
I see the plumed horsemen ; 

And far before the rest 
I see the dark-grey charger, 

I see the purple vest ; 
I see the golden helmet 

That shines far off like flame ; 
So ever rides Mamilius, 

Prince of the Latian name." 

XXII. 

" Now hearken, Caius Cossus : 

Spring on thy horse's back ; 
Ride as the wolves of Apenniue 

Were all upon thy track ; 
Haste to our southward battle : 

And never draw thy rein 
Until thou find Herminius, 

And bid him come amain," 
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So Aulus spake, and turned him 

Again to that iierce strife ; 
And Cains Cossus mounted, 

And rode for death and life. 
Loud clanged beneath his horse-hoofs 

The helmets of the dead, 
And many a curdling pool of blood 

Splashed him from heel to head. 
So came he far to southward, 

Where fought the Roman host, 
Against the banners of the marsh 

And banners of the coast. 
Like corn before the sickle 

The stout Lavinians fell, 
Beneath the edge of the true sword 

That kept the bridge so well. 



" Herminius ! Aulus greets thee ; 

He bids thee come with speed. 
To help our central battle ; 

For sore is there our need. 
There wars the youngest Tarquin 

And there the Crest of Flame, 
The Tusculan Mamilius, 

Prince of the Latian name. 
Valerius hath fallen fighting 

In front of our array : 
And Aulus of the seventy fields 

Alone upholds the day." 



Herminius beat his bosom : 

But never a word he spake. 
He clapped his hand on Auster's mano : 

He gave the reins a shake. 
Away, away went Auster, 

Like an arrow from the bow : 
Black Auster was the fleetest steed 

From Aufidus to Po. 
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Eight glad were all the Romana 

Who, in that hour of dread. 
Against great odds bare up the war 

Around Valerius dead. 
When from the south the cheering 

Rose with a mighty swell ; 
" Herminius comes, Herminius, 

Who kept the bridge so well ! " 



Mamilius spied Herminius, 

And dashed across the way. 
" Herminius ! I have sought thee 

Through many a bloody day. 
One of us two, Herminius, 

Shall never more go home. 
I will lay on for Tuscnlum, 

And lay thou on for Rome ! " 

xxvin. 

All round them paused the battle, 

While met in mortal fray 
The Roman and the Tusculan, 

The horses black and grey. 
Herminius smote Mamilius 

Through breast-plate and through breast ; 
And fast flowed out the purple blood 

Over the purple vest. 
Mamilius smote Herminius 

Through head-piece and through head ; 
And side by side those ghiefs of pride 

Together fell down dead. 
Down fell they dead together 

In a great lake of gore ; 
And still stood all who saw them fall 

While men might count a score. 



Fast, fast, with heels wild spurning, 

The dark-grey charger fled : 
He burst through ranks of fighting men ; 

He sprang o'er heaps of 
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His bridle far out-streaming, 

His flanks all blood and foam, 
He sought the southern mountains. 

The mountains of his home. 
The pass was steep and rugged, 

The wolves they howled and whined ; 
But he ran like a whirlwind up the pass. 

And he left the wolves behind. 
Through many a startled hamlet 

Thundered his flying feet ; 
He rushed through the gate of Tusculum, 

He rushed up the long white street ; 
He rushed by tower and temple. 

And paused not from his race 
Till he stood before hia master's door 

In the stately market-place. 
And straightway round him gathered 

A pale and trembling crowd. 
And when they knew him, cries of rage 

Brake forth, and wailing loud : 
And women rent their tresses 

For their great prince's fall ; 
And old men girt on their old swords, 

And went to man the wall. 



But, like a graven image, 

Black Auster kept his place, 
And ever wistfully he looked 

Into his master's face. 
The raven mane that daily. 

With pats and fond caresses, 
The young Herminia washed and combed 

And twined in even tresses, 
And decked with coloured ribands 

From her own gay attire. 
Hung sadly o'er her father's corpse 

In carnage and in mire. 
Forth with a shout sprang Titus, 

And seized black Auster'a rein. 
Then Aulus sware a fearful oath, 

And ran at him amain. 
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" The furies of thy brother 

With rae and mine abide, 
If one of your accursed house 

Upon black Auster ride ! " 
As on an Alpine watch-tower 

From heaven comes down the flame, 
Full on the neck of Titus 

The blade of Aulus came : 
And out the red blood spouted, 

In a wide arch and tall. 
As spouts a fountain in the court 

Of some rich Capuan's hall. 
The knees of all the Latines 

Were loosened with dismay 
When dead, on dead Herminius, 

The bravest Tarquin lay, 

XXXI. 

And Aulus the Dictator 

Stroked Auster's raven mane. 
With heed he looked unto the girths, 

With heed unto the rein. 
" Now bear me well, black Auster, 

Into yon thick array ; 
And thou and I will have revenge 

For thy good lord this day." 

XXXII. 

So spake he ; and was buckling 

Tighter black Auster's band. 
When he was aware of a princely pair 

That rode at his right hand. 
So like they were, no mortal 

Might one from other know : 
White as snow their armour was ; 

Their steeds were white as snow. 
Never on earthly anvil 

Did such rare armour gleam ; 
And never did such gallant steeds 

Drink of an earthly stream. 

XXXIII. 

And all who saw them trembled. 
And pale grew every cheek ; 

And Aulus the Dictator 

Scarce gathered voice to speak, 
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" Say by what name men call you ? 

What city is your home ? 
And wherefore ride ye in such guise 

Before the ranks of Rome ? " 

XXXIV. 
"By many names men call us, 

In many lands we dwell : 
Well Samothracia Imows us 5 

Cyrene knows us well. 
Our house in gay Tarentum 

Is hung each morn with flowers : 
High o'er the masts of Syracuse 

Our marble portal towers ; 
But by the proud Eurotas 

Is our dear native home ; 
And for the right we come to fight 

Before the ranks of Rome. " 

XXXV. 

So answered those strange horsemen, 

And each couched low his spear ; 
And forthwith all the ranks of Rome 

Were bold, and of good cheer : 
And on the thirty armies 

Came wonder and affright, 
And Ardea wavered on the left, 

And Cora on the right. 
" Rome to the charge ! " cried Aulus ; 

" The foe begins to yield ! 
Charge for the hearth of Vesta ! 

Charge for the Golden Shield ! 
Let no man stop to plunder. 

But slay, and slay, and slay ; 
Tr.e Gods who live for ever 

Are on our side to-day." 
xxxvr. 
Then the fierce trumpet- flourish 

From earth to heaven arose. 
Tlie kites know well the long stern swell 

That bids the Romans close. 
Then the good sword of Aulus 

Was lifted up to slay : 
Then, like a crag down Apaiinine, 
Rushed Auster through the tray. 
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But under those strange horsemen 

Still thicker lay the slain ; 
And after those strange horses 

Black Auster toiled in vain. 
Behind them Rome's long battle 

Came rolling on the foe, 
Ensigns dancing wild above, 

Blades all in line below. 
So comes the Po in flood-time 

Upon the Celtic plain : 
So comes the squall, blacker than night. 

Upon the Adrian main. 
Now, by our Sire Quirinus, 

It was a goodly sight 
To see the thirty standards 

Swept down the tide of flight. 
So flies the spray of Adria 

When the black squall doth blow, 
So corn-sheaves in the flood-time 

Spin down the whirling Po. 
False Sextus to the mountains 

Turned first his horse's head ; 
And fast fled Ferentinum, 

And fast Lanuvium' fled. 
The horsemen of Nomentum 

Spurred hard out of the fray ; 
The footmen of Velitrae 

Threw shield and spear away. 
Anil underfoot was trampled. 

Amidst the mud and gore, 
The banner of proud Tusculum, 

That never stooped before : 
And down went Flavins Faustus, 

Who led his stately ranks 
From where the apple blossoms -Bi-.ve 

On Anio's echoing banks ; 
And TuUus of Arpinum, 

Chief of the Volsciau aids, 
And Metius with the long fair curls. 

The love of Anxur's maids, 
And the white head of Vulso, 

The great Arician seer. 
Ami Nepos of Laureutum, 

The hunter of the deer ; 
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And in the back false Sejctus 

Felt the good Roman steel, 
And wriggling in the dnat he died, 

Like a worm beneath the wheel : 
And fliers and pursuers 

Were mingled in a mass ; 
And far away the battle 

Went roaring through the pass. 



Sempronius Atratinus 

Sate in the Eastern Gate ; 
Beside him were three ^Fathers, 

Each in his chair of state ; 
Fabius, whose nine stout grandsons 

That day were in the field, 
And Manlius, eldest of the Twelve 

Who kept the Golden Shield ; 
And Sergius, the High Pontiff, 

For wisdom far renowned ; 
In all Etruria's colleges 

Was no such Pontiff found. 
And all .around the portal. 

And high above the wall. 
Stood a great throng of people. 

But sad and silent all ; 
Young lads, and stooping elders 

That might not bear the mail. 
Matrons with lips that quivered. 

And maids with faces pale. 
Since the first gleam of daylight, 

Sempronius had not ceased 
To listen for the rushing 

Of horse-hoofs from the east. 
The mist of eve was rising, 

The sun was hastening down, 
When be was aware of a princely pair 

Fast pricking towards the town. 
So like they were, man never 

Saw twins so like before ; 
Red with gore their armour was, 

Their steeds were red with gore. 
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" Hail to the great Asylum ! 

Hail to the hill-tops seven ! 
Hail to the fire that burns for aye, 

And the shield that fell from heaven 1 
This day, by Lake Regillus, 

Under the Porcian height, 
All in the lands of Tusculum 

Was fought a glorious fight. 
To-morrow your Dictator 

Shall bring in triumph home 
The spoils of thirty cities 

To deck the shrines of Kome ! " 



Then hurst from that great concourse 

A shout that shook the towers. 
And some ran north, and some ran south. 

Crying, "The day is ours ! " 
But on rode the strange horsemen, 

With slow and lordly pace ; 
And none who saw their bearing 

Durst ask their name or race. 
On rode they to the Forum, 

While laurel-boughs and flowers, 
From house-tops and from windows. 

Fell on their crests in showers. 
When they drew nigh to Vesta, 

They vaulted down amain. 
And washed their horses in the well 

That springs by Vesta's fane. 
And straight again they mounted, 

And rode to Vesta's door ; 
Then like a blast, away they passed. 

And no man saw them more. 



And all the people trembled, 
And pale grew every cheek ; 

And Sergius the High Pontiff 
Alone found voice to speak ; 
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" The gods who live for ever 

Have fought for Rome to-day ! 
These be the Great Twin Brethren 

To whom the Dorians pray. 
Back comes the Chief in triumph, 

Who, in the hour of fight, 
Hath seen the Great Twin Brethren 

In harness on his right. 
Safe comes the ship to haven, 

Through billows and through gales, 
If once the Great Twin Brethren 

Sit shining on the sails. 
Wherefore they washed their horses 

In Vesta's holy well. 
Wherefore they rode to'Vesta's door, 

I know, but may not tell. 
Here, hard by Vesta's Temple, 

Build we a stately dome 
Unto the Great Twin Brethren 

Who fought so well for Rome. 
And when the months returning 

Bring back this day of fight, 
The proud Ides of Quintilis, 

Marked evermore with white. 
Unto the Great Twin Brethren 

Let all the people throng, 
With chaplets and with offerings, 
' With music and with song ; 
And let thfe doors and windows 

Be hung with garlands all, 
And let the Knights be summoned 

To Mars without the wall : 
Thence let them ride in purple 
With joyous trumpet-sound. 
Each mounted on his war-horse. 
And each with olive crowned ; 
And pass in solemn order 
Before the sacred dome. 
Where dwell the Great Twin Brethren 
Who fought so well for Rome ! " 

LoBD Macaulat ; Lays 0/ Ancient Some. 
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XIII. 
BOADICEA. 

(Boadicea, tiie queen of the British tribe of the Iceni, having suffered outrage and 
barbarous cruelty from some Itoman soldiers, slew herself, a.d. 61.) 

When the British warrior Queen, 

Bleeding from the Roman rods. 
Sought, with an indignant mien, 

Counsel of her country's gods^ 

Sage beneath the spreading oak 

Sat the Druid, hoary chief : 
Every burning word he spoke 

Full of rage, and full of grief. 

Princess ! if our aged eyes 

Woep upon thy matchless wrongs, 
'Tis because resentment ties 

All the terrors of our tongues. 

Rome shall perish ! — write that word 

In the blood that she has spilt : 
Perish, hopeless and abhorr'd, 

Deep in ruin as in guilt. 

Rome, for empire far renown'd, 

Tramples on a thousand states ; 
Soon her pride shall kiss the ground — 

Hark ! the Gaul is at her gates I 

Other Romans shall arise, 

Heedless of a soldier's name ; 
Sounds, not arms, shall win the prize. 

Harmony the path to fame. 

Then the progeny that springs 

Prom the forests of our land, 
Arm'd with thunder, clad with wings. 

Shall a wider world command. 

Regions Cassar never knew 

Thy posterity shall sway ; 
Where his eagles never flew 

None invincible as they. 

Such the bard's prophetic words, 

Pregnant with celestial fire, 
Bending as he swept the chords 

Of his sweet but awful lyre. 
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She, with all a monarch's pride, 

Felt them in her bosom glow ; 
Eush'd to battle, fought, and died, 

Dying, hnrl'd them at the foe, 

" Ruffians, pitiless as proud, 

Heaven awards the vengeance due ; 
Empii-e is on us bestow'd, 

Shame and ruin wait for you ! " 

William Cowper : Poetical Worha. 



XIV. 
SIR LANCELOT DU LAKE. 

A.D. 520. 

(This and the following ballad are versified versions of incidents in the Morle d^ Arthur, 
the latter, however, touched up, or at least filled in, here and there, by Percy. Their date 
is somewhat uncertain. King Arthur is said to have flourished from 500-53:?. He and his 
doings have been glorified and spiritualized by Lord Tennyson in his Idylls of the King.) 

When Arthur first in court began, 

And was approved king, 
By force of armes great victorys wanne 

And conquest home did bring. 

Then into England straight he came 

With fifty good and able 
Knights, that resorted unto him, 

And were of his round table : 

And he had justs and tumaments, 

Wherto were many prest, 
Wherin some knights did farr excel! 

And eke surmount the rest. 

But one Sir Lancelot du Lake, 

Who was approved well, " 
He for his deeds and feats of armes, 

All others did excell. 

When he had rested him a while, 

In play, and game, and sportt, 
He said he wold goe prove himselfo 

In Bonie adventurous sort. 
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He armed rode in a forrest wide. 

And met a damsell faire, 
Who told him of adventures great, 

Wherto he gave great eare. 

" Such wold I find," quoth Lancelott ; 

" For that cause came I hither." 
" Thou seemst," quoth shee, " a knight full good, 

And I will bring thee thither. 

" Wheras a mighty knight doth dwell, 

That now is of great fame : 
Therefore tell me what wight thou art. 

And what may be thy name." 

" My name is Lancelot du Lake." 

Quoth she, " it likes me than : 
Here dwelles a knight who never wag 

Yet matcht with any man : 

Who has in prison threescore knights 

And four, that he did wound ; 
Knights of King Arthurs court they be, 

And of his table round." 

She brought him to a river side. 

And also to a tree, 
Wlieron a copper bason hung, 

And many shields to see. 

He struck soe hard, the bason broke ; 

And Tarquin soon he spyed : 
Who drove a horse before him fast, 

Whereon a knyght lay tyed. 

" Sir Knyght," then sayd Sir Lancelott, 
" Bring me that horse-load hither. 

And lay him downe, and let him rest ; 
Weel try our force together : 

" For, as I understand, thou hast, 

Soe far as thou art able. 
Done great despite and shame unto 

The knights of the Round Table." 

" If thou be of the Table Round," 

Quoth Tarquin speedilye, 
" Both thee and all thy fellowship 

I utterly defyo " 
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" That's over much," quoth Lancelott tho, 

" Defend thee by and by." 
They sett their speares unto their steeds, 

And eaohe att other flie. 

They coucht theire speares, (their horses ran. 

As thongh there had beene thunder), 
And strucke them each iminidst their shields, 

Wherwith they broke in sunder. 

Their horsses backes brake under them, 

The knights were both astound ; 
To avoyd their horsses they made haste 

And light upon the ground. 

They tooke them to their shields full fast, 

Their swords they drew out than, 
With mighty strokes most eagerlye 

Each at the other ran. 

They wounded were, and bled full sore. 

They both for breath did stand. 
And leaning on their swords awhile, 

Quoth Tai-quine, "Hold thy hand, 

And tell to me what I shall aske.'' 

" Say on," quoth Lancelott tho. 
" Thou art," quoth Tarquine, " the best knight 

That ever I did know ; 

" And like a knight, that I did hate : 

Soe that thou be not hee, 
I will deliver all the rest, 

And eke accord with thee." 

" That is well said," quoth Lancelott j 

" But sith it must be soe. 
What knight is that thou hatest thus ? 

I pray tliee to me show." 

" His name is Lancelot du Lake, 

He slew my brother deere ; 
Him I suspect of all the rest. 

I would I had him here. " 

" Thy wish thou hast, but yet unknowne, 

I am Lancelot du Lake, 
Now Knight of Arthurs Table Eound ; 

King Haud's son of Schuwake ; 
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" And I desire thee do thy worst." 

" Ho, ho," quoth Tarquin tlio, 
"One of us two shall end our Uvea 

Before that we do go. 
" If thou be Lancelot du Lake, 

Theu welcome shalt thou bee ; 
Wherfore see thou thyself defend, 

For now defye I thee." 
They buckled then together so, 

Like unto wild boares rashing ; 
And with their swords and shields they rail 

At one another slashing : 
The ground besprinkled was with blood : 

Tarquin began to yield, 
For he gave baoke for wearinesse, 

And lowe did beare his shield. 
This soone Sir Lancelot espyde, 

He leapt upon him then, 
He puU'd him downe upon his knee. 

And rushing oflf bis helm, 
Forthwith he atrucke his necke in two, 

And, when he had soe done, 
■ From prison threescore knights and four 

Delivered everye one. 

Old Ballad : Percy's Eeliques, Vol. I. 



XV. 

THE BUILDING OF S. SOPHIA. 

(A. I'. 540?) 
Justinian, Emperor and Augustus, bent 
Upon Byzantium's embellishment, 
Whilst musing, sudden started up, and cried ; 
" There is no worthy minster edified 
Under the Ruler of earth, sea and skies. 
The One eternal, and the only wise. 
Great Solomon a temple built of old 
To the Omnipotent, at cost untold. 
Great was his power, but mine must his surpass 
As ruddy gold excels the yellow brass. 
1, too, a costly churcli will dedicate, 
To preach God'a Majesty and tell my state.'' 
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Then called the Emperor an artist skilled, 

With sense of beauty and proportions tilled, 

And said, " In Wisdom's name I bid thee build. 

Build of the best, best ways, and make no spare, 

The cost entire my privy purse shall bear. 

Solomon took gifts of gold, and wood, and stone. 

But I, Justinian, build the Church alone. 

Then go, ye heralds ! forth to square and street. 

With trumpet blare, and everywhere repeat. 

That a great minster shall erected be 

By our august, pacific Majesty ; 

And bid none reckon in the work to share, 

For we ourselves the entire expense will bear.'' 

And as Justinian lay that night awake, 

Weary, and waiting for white day to break, 

The thought rose up, "Now when this flesh is dead. 

My soul, by its attendant spirit led. 

Shall hear the angel at the great gate call, 

' What, ho I Justinian comes, magnifical, 

Who to the Eternal Wisdom Uncreate, 

A church did build, endow, and consecrate. 

The like of which by man was never trod : 

Then rise, Justinian ! to the realm of God.' " 

Now day and night the workmen build ; apace 
The church arises, full of form and grace ; 
The walls upstart, the porch and portals wide 
Are traced, the marble benches down each side. 
The sweeping apse, the basement of the piers, 
The white hewn stone is laid in level tiers. 
TJpshoot the columns, then the arches turn ; 
The roof with gilded scales begins to burn. 
Next, white as mountain snow, the mighty dome 
Hangs like a moon above the second Borne. 
Within, mosaic seraphs spread their wings. 
And cherubs circle round the King of Kings, 
On whirling wheels, besprent with myriad eyes ; 
And golden, with gold hair, against blue skies, 
Their names beside them, twelve Apostles stand. 
Six on the left, and six on the right hand. 
And from an aureole of jewelled rays. 
The Saviour's countenance doth calmly gaze. 
Fixed is the silver altar, raised the screen, 
A golden network prinked red, blue, and green. 
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With icons studded, hung with lamps of fire ; 
And ruby curtained round the sacred choir. 
I'hen, on a slab above the western door, 
Through which, next day, the multitude shall pour. 
That all may see and read, the sculptors grave -.-^ 
" This House to God, Justinian Emperor gave ! " 
And now, with trumpet blast and booming gong 
Betwixt long lines of an expectant throng, 
The imperial procession sweeps along. 
The saffron flags and crimson banners flare 
Against the sweet blue sky above the square. 
In front, the walls of Hagia Sophia glow, 
A frost of jewels set in banks of snow. 

Begemmed, and purple wreathed, the sacred sign 

Labarum moves, the cross of Constantine. 

Then back the people start on either side. 

As ripples past a molten silver tide 

Of Asian troops in polished mail ; next pasc 

Byzantine guards, a wave of Corinth brass. 

And then, with thunder tramp, the Varanger bands 

Of champions gathered from grey northern lands. 

Above -whom Odin's raveli flaps its wing j 

And, in their midst, in a gold-harnessed ring 

Of chosen heroes, on a cream-white steed 

In gilded trappings, of pure Arab breed, 

To dedicate his Church doth Caesar ride 

In all his splendour, majesty and pride. 

With fuming frankincense and flickering lights. 

The vested choir come forth as he alights. 

Now shrill the silver clarions loud and long, 

And clash the cymbals, bellows hoarse the gong, 

A wild barbaric crash. Then on the ear 

Surges the solemn chanting, full and clear ; 

" Lift up your heads ye gates, and open swing. 

Ye everlasting doors before the King ! " 

Back start the silver valves — in sweeps the train, 

Next throng the multitude the saored fane. 

Justinian enters, halts a little space, 

With haughty exultation on his face. 

And at a glance, the stately church surveys. 

Then reads above the portal of the nave — 

" This House to God, Euphrasia widow gave." 
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" What, lio ! " he thunders, with a burst of ire. 
As to his face flashes a scarlet fire ; 
" Where is the sculptor ? Silence, all you choir 1 
Where is the sculptor ? " 

Tails the choral song, 
A hush falls instant on the mighty throng. 
" Bring forth the sculptor who yon sentence wrought ; 
His merry jest he'll find full dearly bought." 

Then fell before him, trembling, full of dread. 
The graver. " Csesar, God-preserved ! " he said, 
" I carved not that 1 exchanged has been the name 
From that I chiselled. I am not to blame. 
This is a miracle — no mortal hand 
Could banish one and make another stand. 
And on the marble leave nor scar nor trace. 
Where was the name deep cut, it did efiace. 
Beside the letters, Sire ! the stone is whole. " 
" Ha ! " scoffed the Emperor, " now by my soul 
I deemed the age of marvels passed away ! " 
Forth stepped the Patriarch with, "Sire, I pray, 
Hearken ! I saw him carve, nor I alone, 
Thy name and title which have fled the stone ; 
And I believe the finger was Divine 
Which set another name and cancelled thine — 
The finger that, which wrote upon the wall 
Belshazzar's doom, in Babel's sculptured hall ; 
The finger that, which out in years before. 
On Sinai's top, on tables twain, the Law ! " 

Justinian's brow grew dark with wrath and fear : 
" Who is Euphrasia, widow ? I would hear 
This lady who my orders set at nought. 
And robs me of the recompense I sought. 
Who is Euphrasia ? " 

But none spake a word. 
" What ! of this wealthy lady have none heard ? " 
Again upon the concourse silence fell. 
For none could answer make, and tidings tell. 
" What ! no man know ! Go some the city round, 
And ask if such be in Byzantium found. " 

Then said a priest, and faltered : " Of that name 
Is one, but old and very poor, and lame. 
Who has a cottage close upon the quay ; 
But she, most surely. Site, it cannot be ! " 
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" Let her be brought." Then some the widow seek 
And load the aged woman, tottering, weak, 
With tattered dress, and thin white straying hair, 
Bending upon a stick, and with feet bare. 

" Euphrasia," said the monarch sternly, " speak. 
Wherefore did'st thou my strict commandment break 
And give, against my orders, to this pile ? " 
The widow answered simply, with faint smile, 
" Sire ! it was nothing, for I only threw 
A little straw before the beasts which drew 
The marble from the ships, before I knew 
Thou would'st be angry. Sire ! I had been ill 
Three weary months, and on my window sill 
A little linnet perched, and sang each day 
■ So sweet, it cheered me as in bed I lay. 
And filled my heart with love to Him who sent 
The linnet to me ; then, with full intent 
To render thanks, when God did health restore, 
I from my mattress pulled a little straw 
And cast it to the oxen that did draw 
The marble burdens — I did nothing more." 

" Look ! " said the C«sar, "read above that door ! 

Small though thy gift, it was the gitt of love. 

And is accepted of our King above ; 

And mine rejected as the gift of pride 

By Hiin who humble lived and humble died. 

Widow, God grant hereafter, when we meet, 

I may attain a footstool at thy feet ! " 

Sabine Baring-Gould : Silver Store, 



XVL 
THE MOOR CALAYNOS. 

(The Moors, invited into Spain against King Roderick about 709, gradually mastered 
and occupied tlie greater part of the country, founding several successive liingdoms. 
After a struggle, lasting, with various fortunes, for many centuries, they were finally 
ousted from Granada, their last stronghold, by King Ferdinand, in 1192.) 

"I had six Moorish nurses, but the seventh was not a Moor, 
The Moors they gave me milk enow, but the Christian gave me lore ; 
And she told me ne'er to listen, though sweet the words might be, 
Till he that spake had proved his troth, and pledged a gallant fee." 
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" Fair damsel," quoth Calaynos, " if thoii wilt go with me, 
Say what may win thy favour, and thine that gift shall be, 
Pair stands the castle on the rock, the city in the vale. 
And bonny is the red, red gold, and rich the silver pale." 

" Fair sir," quoth she, " my maiden state I never will lay down 
For gold, nor yet for silver, for castle, nor for town ; 
But I will be your true love for the heads of certain peers — 
And I ask but three — Rinaldo's — Roland's— and Olivier's.'' 

He kissed her hand where she did stand, he kissed her lips also. 
And " Bring forth," he cries, " my pennon, for to Paris I must go." 
I wot ye saw them rearing his banner broad right soon. 
Whereon revealed his bloody field its pale and crescent moon. 

That broad bannere the Moore did rear, ere many days were gone. 
In foul disdain of Charlemagne, by the church of good Saint John ; 
In the midst of merry Paris, on tlie bonny banks of Seine, 
Shall never scornful Paynim that pennon rear again. 

Kis banner he hath planted high, and loud his trumpet blown. 
That all the twelve might liear it well around King Charles's throne j 
The note he blew right well they knew ; both Paladin and Peer 
Had the trumpet heard of that stern lord in many a fierce career. 

It chanced the King, that fair morning, to the chaoe had made him bowne, 
With many a knight of warlike might, and prince of high renown ; 
Sir Reynold of Montalban, and Claros' Lord, Gaston, 
Behind him rode, and Bertram good, that reverend old Baron. 

Black U'Ardennea' eye of mastery in that proud troop was seen. 

And there was Urgel's giant force, and Guarinos' princely mien 5 

Gallant and gay upon that day was Baldwin's youthful cheer. 

But first did ride, by Charles's side, Roland and Olivier, 

Now in a ring around the King, not far in the greenwood. 

Awaiting all the huntsman's call, it chanced the nobles stood j 

"Now list, mine earls, now list ! " quoth Charles, " jon breeze will come 

again. 
Some trumpet-note methinks doth float from the bonny banks of Seine." 
He scarce had heard the trumpet, the word he scarce had said, 
When among the trees he near him sees a dark and turbaned head ; 
" Now stand, now stand at my command, bold Moor," quoth Charlemagne, 
" That turban green, how dare it be seen among the woods of Seine ? " 
" My turban green must needs be seen among the woods of Seine," 
Tlie Moor replied, " since here I ride in quest of Charlemagne — 
For I serve the Moor Calaynos, and I his defiance bring 
To every lord that sits at the board of Charlemagne your King. 
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" Now lordlinga fair, if anywhere in the wood yeVe seen him riding, 
0, tell me plain the path he has ta'en — there is no cause for chiding ; 
For my lord hath blown his trumpet by every gate of Paris — 
Long hours in vain, by the bank of Seine, upon his steed he tarries." 

When the Emperor had heard the Moor, full red was his old cheek, 

' ■ Go back, base cur, upon the spur, for I am he you seek. 

Go back, and tell your master to commend him to Mahoun, 

For his soul shall dwell with him in hell, or ere yon sun go down. 

" Mine arm is weak, my hairs are grey," (thus spake King Charlemagne). 
" Would for one hour I had the power of my young days again, 
As when I plucked the Saxon from out his mountain den — 
0, soon should cease the vaunting of this proud Saracen ! 

Though now mine arm be weakened, though now my hairs he grey. 
The hard-won praise of other days cannot be swept away. 
If shame there be, my liegemen, that shame on you must lie. 
Go forthj go forth, good Roland ; to-night this Moor must die." 

Then out and spake rough Roland — -"Ofttimes I've thinned the ranks 
Of the hot Moor, and when all was o'er, have won me little thanks ; 
Some carpet knight will take delight to do this doughty feat, 
Whom damsels gay shall well repay with their smiles and whispers sweet!" 

Then out and spake Sir Baldwin — the youngest peer was he. 
The youngest and the comeliest — " Let none go forth but me ; 
Sir Roland is mine uncle, and he may in safety jeer. 
But I will show the youngest may be Sir Roland's peer." 

" Nay, go not thou," quoth Charlemagne, " thou art my gallant youth, 
And braver none I look upon j but thy cheek it is too smooth ; 
And the curls upon thy forehead they are too glossy bright ; 
Some elder peer must couch his spear against this crafty knight. " 

But away, away goes Baldwin, no words can stop' him now. 
Behind him lies the greenwood, he hath gained the mountain's brow. 
He reineth first his charger, within the church-yard green. 
Where, striding slow the ehns below, the haughty Moor is seen. 

Then out and spake Calaynos — "Fair youth, I greet thee well ; 
Thou art a comely stripling, and if thou with me wilt dwell, 
All for the grace of thy sweet face, thou shalt not lack thy fee, 
Within my lady's chamber a pretty page thou'lt be. " 

An angry man was Baldwin, when thus he heard him speak, 

" Proud knight," quoth he, " I come with thee a bloody spear to break." 

Oh, sternly smiled Calaynos, when thus he heard him say — 

Oh, loudly as he mounted his raailM barb did neigh. 
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One shout, one thruat, and iu the dust young Baldwin lies full low — 
No youthful knight could bear the might of that fierce warrior's blow ; 
Calaynos draws his falchion, and waves it to and fro, 
" Thy name now say, and for mercy pray, or to hell thy soul must go." 

The helpless youth revealed the truth. Then said the conqueror : 
" I spare thee for thy tender years, and for thy great valour ; 
But thou must rest thee captive here, and serve me on thy knee, 
For fain I'd tempt some doughtier peer to come and rescue thee. " 

Sir Roland heard that haughty word (he stood behind the wall). 
His heart, I trow, was heavy enow, when he saw his kinsman fall ; 
But now his heart was burning, and never a word lie said. 
But clasped his buckler on his arm, his helmet on his head. 

Another sight saw the Moorish knight, when Eoknd blew his horn, 
To call him to the combat, in anger and in scorn ; 
All cased in steel from head to heel, iu the stirrup high he stood, 
The long spoar quivered in his hand, as if athirst for blood. 

Then out and spake Calaynos — " Thy name I fain would hear ; 

A coronet on thy helm is set ; I guess thou art a Peer.'' 

Sir Roland lifted up his horn, and blew another blast, 

" No words, base Moor," quoth Roland, " this hour shall be thy last." 

I wot they met full swiftly, I wot the shock was rude ; 

Down fell the misbeliever, and o'er him Roland stood ; 

Close to his throat the steel he brought, and plucked his board full soro, 

" What devil brought thee hither ? apeak out or die, false Moor 1 " 

" Oil ! I serve a noble damsel, a haughty maid of Spain, 

And in evil day I took my way, that I her grace might gain ; 

"For every gift I offered, my lady did disdain. 

And craved the ears of certaim Peers that ride with Charlemagne." 

Then loudly laughed rough Roland—" Full few will be her tears. 
It was not love her soul did move, when she bade thee board the teees. " 
With that he smote upon his throat, and spurned his crest in twain, 
" No more," he cries, " this moon will rise above the woods of Seine." 

Spanish Ballad, Translated hy John Gibson Lockhaet, 
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XVII. 
A BALLAD OF RONCESVALLES. 

A.D. 778. 

(Tie Emperor Ch&rlemagne invaded Spain in 778. At Eoncesvalles, in the Pyrenees, 
Kdladd, liis celebrated Paladin, was surprised by tlie Gascons, and slain. Witli liim 
pertslied almost the whole of Charlemagne's splendid chivalry.) 

" Thou has not been with the festal throng 
At the pouring of the wine ; 
Men bear not from the Hall of Song 
So dark a mien as thine 1 
There's blood upon thy shield, 
There's dust upon thy plume, — 
Thou hast brought from some disastrous field 
That brow of wrath and gloom I " 

•' And is there blood upon my shield ? — 
Maiden, it well may be ! 
We have sent the streams from our battle-field, 
All darkened to the sea ! 
We have given the founts a stain, 
'Midst thfeir woods of ancient pine ; 
And the ground is wet — but not with rainj 
Deep dyed— but not with wine. 

'■ The grbund is -fret— but not with t'ain— 
Wo have been in war array. 
And the noblest blood of Christian Spain 
Hath bathed her soil to-day. 
I have seen the strong man die, 
And the stripling meet his fate, 
Where the mountain-winds go sounding by 
In the Eoncesvalles' Strait. 

■' In the gloomy Eoncesvalles' Strait 
There are helms and lances cleft j 
And they that moved at morn elate, 
On a bed of heath are left ! 
There's many a fair young face, 
Which the war steed hath gone o'er J 
At many a board there is kept a place 
For those that come no more 1 
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" Alas ! for love, for woman's breast, 
If woe like this must be ! 
Hast thou seen a youth with an eagle crest. 
And a white plume waving free ? 
With his proud, quick-flashing eye. 
And his mien of kingly state ; 
Doth he come from where the swords flashed high, 
In the Eoncesvalles' Strait ? " 

" In the gloomy Ronoesvalles' Strait 
I saw and marked him well ; 
For nobly on his steed he sate, 

When the pride of manhood fell ! — 

But it is not youth which turns 

From the field of spears again ; 

For the boy's high heart too wildly burns, 

Till it rests among the slain ! " 

" Thou canst not say that 7ie lies low — 
The lovely and the brave ? 
Oh ! none can look on his joyous brow, 
And think upon the grave ! 
Dark, dark perchance the day 
Hath been with valour's fate ; 
But he is on his homeward way 
From the Eoncesvalles' Strait." 

" There is dust upon his joyous brow. 
And o'er his graceful head ; 
h nd the warhorse will not wake him now, 
Though it browse his greensward bed. 
I have seen the stripling die, 
And the strong man meet his fate. 
Where the mountain- winds go sounding by 
In the Eoncesvalles' Strait." 

Felicia Doeothba Hemans : Poetical Works, 
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XVIIL 

THE DEATH OF ROLAND. 
A.D. 778. 

I. 

Dead was Gerard the fair, the girl-mouth 'd, the gay, 

Who jested with the foe he slung his sword to slay ; 

Dead was the giant Guy, big-hearted, small of brain ; 

Dead was the hunchback Sanche, his red hunch slit in twain ; 

Dead was the old hawk Luz, and sleeping by his side 

His twin-sons, Charles the fleet, and Pierre the serpent-eyed ; 

Dead was Antoine, the same who swore to speak no word 

Till five score heathen heads fell by his single sword ; 

Dead was the wise Gerin, who gript both spear and pen ; 

Sansun was dead, Gereir was dead ! — dead were the mighty men I 



Then Roland felt his sense return, and stirr'd, and cried, 

Felt down if Adalmar lay safe against his side, 

And smiled most quietlie, for joy the Sword was there ; 

With heavy-mailed hand brush'd back his bloody hair. 

And lying prone upon his back, beheld on high 

The stars like leopard-spots strewn in the sapphire sky. 

He turn'd his head, and lo ! the large hills looming dim. 

In the wan west the Moon with red and wasting rim ; 

Tlien sighing sore, swung round his head as in a swoon, 

And met the hunchback's eyne, glazfed beneath the Moon. 

Chill was the air, and frosty vapours to and fro. 

Like sheeted shapes, in dim moonshine, were stealing slow ; 

And Roland thought, because his wound had made him weak, 

The cold shapes breathed alive their breath upon his cheek. 

Crawling unto his knees, shivering in the cold. 

He loosed his helm, and dimly gleaming down it roU'd ; 

And darkly his dim eyes distinguish'd things around, — 

The mute and moveless shapes asleep upon the ground, 

A helm glittering dim, a sword-hilt twinkling red, 

A white steed quivering beside a warrior dead, 

And in one moonlit place, a ring on a white hand. 

When Roland thought " Gerard ! the briglitest of the band ! " 

And no one stirr'd ; behind, the hills loom'd large and dim ; 

And in the west the waning Moon with red and wasting rim. 
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Then Roland cried, aloud, " If living man there be 

Among these heaps of slain, let that man answer me ! '' 

And no soul spake. The wind crept chilly over all, 

But no man felt it creep, or heard the leader call. 

" Ho, Olivier ! Gerin ! speak, an'ye be not slain," 

The voices of the hills echoed the cry again, — 

Only a heathen Churl rose cursing on his side. 

And spat at him who spake, and curl'd his limbs, and died. 

Then Roland's mighty heart was heavy with its woes, — 

When fitfully, across the fields, faint radiance rose, 

First a faint spark, and then a gleam, and then a glare. 

Then smoke and crimson streaks that mingled in the air. 

And as the thick flame clear'd, and the black smoke swam higher. 

There loom'd beyond a Shape like one girt round with fire ! 

And Roland cried aloud, because his joy was great, 

And brandish'd Adalmar, and fell beneath the weight. 

But lying prone strain'd eyes, and gazing through the night. 

Still saw the glittering Shape circled with spectral light. 

He seemed in a dark dream, he could not think at all, 

Until his heart rose up, and he had strength to crawl ; 

Then like a bruisfed worm he slipt and slow, 

Straining his fever'd eyes lest the sweet ghost should go. 

And oft he paused to breathe, feeling his pulses fail, 

'Mong heathens foul to smell and warriors clad in mail. 

But coming near the gleam beheld the godly man, 

Turpin the Archbishop, unhelm'd and gaunt and wan, — 

Gripping with skinny hand the ivory Cross sat he. 

Clad head to heel in snow white mail and propt against a tree. 

IV, 

And when on hands and knees the stricken Chief came near. 
The Bishop raised the Cross, and knew his comrade dear ; 
And Roland's heart swell'd up, and tears were on his cheek. 
He touched the blessed Cross, and smiled and did not speak ; 
While " Glory be to God ! " the Bishop faintly said, 
" Thou livest, kinsman dear, though all the rest be dead ! 
For while I linger'd here and listen'd for a sound. 
And in the dim red Moon beheld the dead around, 
Thinking I heard a cry, I sought to cry again, 
But all my force had fled, and I was spent, with pain ; 
When, peering round, I saw this heathen at my heel. 
And search'd his l^atheri} scrip and gat me flint and steel, 
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Then crawl'd, though swooning-sick, and found his charger gray. 

And searching in the bags found wither'd grass and hay. 

And made a iire, a sign for thee, whoe'er thou wert, 

But fainted when it blazed, for I am sorely hurt ; 

And waken'd to behold thee near, wounded and weak, 

The red fire flaming on thy face, thy breath upon my cheek." 

V. 
Then those brave Chiefs wrung hands, and as the crimson flare 
Died out, and all was dark, the Bishop said a prayer ; 
And shadows loom'd out black against the frosty shine. 
While Turpin search'd his pouch and murmur'd " Here is wine ! " 
And Roland on his elbows raised himself and quafPd, 
Yea, till his head reel'd round, a, great and goodly draught. 
And quickly he felt strong, his heart was wild and light, 
He placed his dear Sword softly down, and rose his height, 
Loosening his mail, drew forth the shirt that lay beneath. 
And took the blood-stain'd silk and tore it with his teeth. 
Dressing the Bishop's wounds with chilly hand and slow, 
Then, while the Bishop pray'd, bound up his own wide wound alsoe 

VI. 

Then Roland search'd around, dipping his hands in blood, 
Till in a henchman's pack he found a torch of wood. 
And taking flint and steel, blew with his mouth, and lo ! 
The torch blazed bright, and all grew^ crimson in the glow. 
Then into Turpin's hands he set that beacon bright 
Who glittering like fire, sat looming in its light. 
And crept across the mead, into the dark again, 
And felt the faces of the dead, seeking the mighty men. 

VII. 

Blest be thy name. White Mary, for thy breath and might. 

Like vapour cold, did fill the nostrils of thy Knight ! 

Yea, all his force came back, his red wound ceased to bleed. 

And he had hands of strength to do a blessed deed ! 

For one by one he found each well-belovfed head, 

Sought out the mighty Chiefs, among the drifts of dead, 

Softly unloosed their helms, let the long tresses flow, 

Trail'd them to Turpin's feet, and set them in a row ; 

And underneath the tree the pine-torch blazing bright 

Lit shapes in silvern mail and faces snowy white : 

Sansun, who grasp'd his sword with grip that ne'er unloosed ; 

Gerin, with chin on breast, as if he breathed and mused ; 

Groat Guy, with twisted limbs, and bosom gash'd and bare, 

Aiul blood-clots on his arms the ffpst had fl'ozeij thgre ; 
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Old Liiz, his skinny hands filled with a foeman's beard ; 

Charles with his feet lopp'd ofif, Pierre with his green eye spear'd ; 

Sanche, the fierce woman's foe, and round his neck, behold ! 

A lock of lady's hair set in a ring of gold ; 

Autoine, with crafty smile, as if new fights ho plann'd ; 

Gerard, still smiling on the ring that deckt his hand ; 

And, brightest of the host, our Roland's comrade dear, 

The iron woman-shape, the long-locked Olivier, 

Who gript the bladeless hilt of Durandal his pride, 

And held it to his kissing lips, as when ho droop'd and died. 

VIII. 

And Turpin raised the torch, counted them, one by one ; 

" Ah, woe is me, sweet Knights, for now your work is done ! " 

Then, reaching with the Cross, he touch'd their brows, and cried : 

' ' White Mary take your souls, and place them at her side. 

White Mary take your souls, and guard them tenderlie, — 

For ye were goodly men as any men that be ! " 

And Roland stooping touch'd the brow of Olivier, 

Smoothing the silken hair behind the small white ear. 

And cried, " Ah, woe is me, that we should ever part ! " 

And kiss'd him on the clay-cold lips, and swoon'd, for ache of heart. 



Then Turpin dropt the torch, that flamed upon the ground, 

But drinking blood and dew, died out with drizzlie sound j 

He groped for Roland's heart, and felt it faintly beat. 

And, feeling on the earth, he found the wine-flask sweet, 

And fainting with the toil, slaked not his own great drouth. 

But, shivering, held the flask to Roland's gentle mouth : 

E'en then, his Soul shot up, and in its shirt of steel 

The Corse sank lack, with crash like ice that cracks beneath the heel ! 

X, 

The frosty wind awaken'd Roland from his swound, 

And spitting salt foam from his tongue, he look'd around, 

And saw the Bishop dear lying at length close by, — 

Touch'd him, and found him cold, and uttered a great cry ; 

"Now, dead and cold, alas ! lieth the noblest wight 

For preaching sermons sweet and wielding sword in fight ; 

His voice was as a trump that on a mountain blows, 

He ocatter'd oils of grace and wasted heathen-foes, — 

White Mary take his soul, to join our comrades dear. 

And let him wear his Bishop's crown in heaven above, as here ! " 
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Now it grew chiller far, the grass was moist with dew. 

The landskip glimmer 'd pale, the hoary breezes blew, 

The many stars above melted like snow-flakes white. 

Behind the great blue hills the East was laced witli light, 

The dismal vale loom'd clear against a crimson glow, 

Clouds spread above like wool, pale steam arose below. 

And on the faces dead the frosty Morning came, 

On mighty men of mark and squires unknown to fame, 

And golden mail gleam'd bright, and broken steel gleam'd gray, 

And cold dew filled the wounds of those who sleeping lay ; . 

And Eoland, rising, drank the dawn with lips apart, 

But scents were in the air that sicken'd his proud heart ! 

Yea, all was deathly still ; and now, though it was day. 

The Moon grew small and pale, but did not pass away, 

The white mist wreath'd and curl'd over the glittering dead ; 

A cock crew, far among the hills, and echoes answered. 

XII. 

Then peering to the East, thro' the thick vaporous steam. 

He spied a naked wood, hard by a running stream ; 

Thirsting full sore, he rose, and thither did he hie. 

Faintly, and panting hard, because his end was nigh ; 

But first he stooping loosed from Turpin's fingers cold 

The Cross inlaid with gems and wrought about with gold, 

And bare the holy Cross aloft in one weak hand, 

And with the other trail'd great Adalmar his brand. 

Thus wearily he came into the woody place, 

And stooping to the stream therein did dip his face. 

And in the pleasant cold let swim his great black curls, 

Tlien swung his head up, damp with the dim dewy pearls ; 

And while the Ijlaok blood spouted in a burning jet. 

He loosed the bandage of his wound and made it wet, 

Wringing the silken folds, making them free from gore, 

Then placed them cool upon the wound, and tighteu'd them once more, 

XIII. 

Eastward rose cloudy mist, drifting like smoke in air, 
Ghastly and round the Sun loom'd with a lurid glare. 
High overhead the Moon shrivell'd with sickle chill. 
The frosty wind dropp'd down, and all was deatlilier still. 
When Roland, drawing deep the breath of vapours cold, 
Behold three marble steps, as of a Ruin old. 
And at the great treo-boUs lay many a carven stone ; 
There too a Dial quaint, where slimy grass had grown, ; 
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And frosted were the boughs that gather'd all aronnd, ' 

And cold the runlet crept, with soft and soothing sound, 
And sweetly Roland smiled, thinking, " Since death is nigh. 
In sooth, I know no gentler place where gentle man could die." 

XIV. 

Whereon he heard a cry, a crash of breaking boughs. 

And from the thicket wild leapt one with painted brows ; 

Half-naked, glistening grim, with oily limbs, he came. 

His long-nail'd fingers curl'd, his bloodshot eyes aflame. 

Shrieking in his own tongue, as on the Chief he flew, 

" Yield thee thy sword of fame, and thine own flesh thereto ! " 

Then Roland gazed and frown'd, though nigh unto his death. 

Sat still, and drew up all his strength in one great breath, 

Pray'd swiftly to the Saints he served in former days, 

With right hand clutch'd the Sword he was too weak to raise. 

And in the left swung up the Cross ! and shrieking hoarse, 

Between the eyebrows smote the foe with all his force. 

Yea, smote him to the brain, crashing through skin and bone ; 

And prone the heathen fell, as heavy as a stone. 

While gold and gems of price, unloosen'd by the blow, 

Ev'n, as he fell, rain VI round the ringlets of the foe ; 

But Roland kissed the Cross, and, laughing, backward fell. 

And on the hollow air the laugh rang heavy like a knell. 

XV. 

And Roland thought : "I surely die ; but, ere I end, 

Let me be sure that thou art ended too, friend ! 

For should a heathen hand grasp thee when I am clay, 

My ghost would grieve full sore until the Judgment Day ! " 

Then to the marble steps, under the tall bare trees. 

Trailing the mighty Sword, he crawl'd on hands and knees j 

And on the slimy stone, he struck the blade with might — 

The bright hilt sounding shook, the blade flash'd sparks of light ; 

Wildly again he struck, and his sick head went. round. 

Again there sparkled fire, again rang hollow sound ; 

Ten times he struck, and threw strange echoes down the glade, 

Yet still unbroken, sparkling fire, glitter'd the peerless blade ! 

XVI. 

Then Roland wept, and set his face against the stone — 
" Ah, woe ! I sjiall not rest, though cold be flesh and bone 1 " 
And sickness seized his soul to die so cheerless death ; 
When on his naked neck he felt a touch, like breath — 
And did not stir, but thought, " God, that madest me. 
And shall my sword of fame brandish'd by heathens be ? 
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And shall I die accursed, beneath a heathen's heel. 

Too spent to slay the slave -whose hated breath I feel ! " 

Then, clenching teeth, he tiirn'd to look upon the foe, 

His bright eyes growing dim with coming death ; and lo ! 

His life shot up in fire, his heart arose again. 

For no unhallow'd face loom'd on his dying ken. 

No heathen-breath he felt, though he beheld, indeed, 

The white aroh'd head and round brown eyes of Veillintif his Steed ! 

XVII. 

And pressing his moist cheek on his who gazed beneath, 

Curling the upper lip to show the large white teeth. 

The white horse, quivering, look'd with luminous, liquid eye. 

Then waved his streaming mane, and uttered up a cry. 

And Koland's bitterness was spent— he laugh'd, he smiled, 

He elasp'd his darling's neck, wept like a little child ; 

He kiss'd the foam-fleck'd lips, and elasp'd his friend, and cried : 

" Ah, nevermore, and nevermore, shall we to battle ride ! 

Ah, nevermore, and nevermore, shall we sweet comrades be ! 

And Veillintif, had I the heart to die forgetting thee ? 

To leave thy brave bright heart to break, in slavery to the foe » 

I had not rested in the grave, if it had ended so ! 

Ah, never shall we conquering ride, with banners bright unfurl'd, 

A shining light 'mong lesser lights, a wonder to the world ! " 

xvin. 

And Veillintif neigh'd low, breathing on him who died, 

Wild rock'd his strong, sad heart beneath his silken side, 

Tears roU'd from his brown eyes upon his master's cheek. 

While Roland gathering strength, though wholly worn and weak, 

Held up the glittering point of Adalmar the brand. 

And at his comrade's heart drave with his dying hand ; 

And the black blood sprang forth, while heavily as lead. 

With shivering, silken side, the mighty Steed fell dead. 

Then Roland, for his eyes with frosty film were dim. 

Groped for his friend, crept close, and smiled, embracing him ; 

And , pillow'd on his neck, kissing the pure white hair, 

Clasp'd Adalmar the brand, and tried to say a prayer ; 

And that he conquering died, wishing all men to know, 

Set firm his lips, and turn'd his face towards the foe. 

Then closed his eyes, and slept, and never woke again. 

Roland is dead, the gentle Knight ! dead is the crown of men. 

Robert Buchanan : Poetical Works. 
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XIX. 

ORRY THE DANE. 

In fifty keela and five 

Rush'd over the pirate swarm, 
Hornets out of the Northern hive, 

Hawks on the wings of the storm ; 
Blood upon talons and beak, 

Blood from their helms to their heels, 
Blood on the hand and blood on the cheek ! 

In five and fifty keels. 

O fierce and terrible horde 

That shout about Orry the Dane, 
Clanging the shield, and clashing the sword 

To the roar of the storm-tossed main ! 
And hard on the shore they drive, 

Ploughing through shingle and sand, 
And high and dry those fifty and five 

Are haul'd in line upon land. 

And ho ! for the torch straightway, 

In honour of Odin and Thor, 
And the blazing night was bright as the day. 

As a gift to the gods of war ; 
For down to the melting sand, 

And over each flaring mast. 
Those fifty and five they have burnt as they stand 

To the tune of the surf and the blast ! 

A ruthless, desperate crowd 

They trample the shiugle at Lhane, 
And hungry for slaughter they clamour aloud 

For the Viking — for Orry the Dane ! 
And swift has he flown at the foe. 

For the clustering clans are here. 
But light is the club and weak is the bow 

To the Norseman sword and spear ; 

And woe to the pafriot Manx, 

The right overthrown by the wrong. 

For the sword hews hard at the staggering ranks. 
And the spoar drives deep and strong ; 
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And Orry the Dane stands proud. 

King of the blood-stained field, 
Lifted on high by the shouldering crowd. 

On the battered boss of his shield. 

Yet though such a man of blood. 

So terrible, fierce, and fell, 
King Orry the Dane had come hither for good 

And governed the clans right well. 
Freedom and laws and right. 

He sowed the good seed all round. 
And built up high in the People's sight 

Their famous Tynwald mound. 

And elders twenty and four 

He set for the House of Keys, 
And all was order from shore to shore 

In the fairest Isle of the Seas : 
Though he came a Destroyer, I wist. 

He remained as a ruler to save, 
And there he sleeps in the road-side kist, 

They call King Orry's grave. 

Martin Farquhab Topper : MisceUaneous Poems, 



XX. 

THE SEA-KING'S GRAVE. ' 

High over the wild sea-border, on the furthest downs to the West, 

Is the green grave-mound of the Norseman, with the yew-tree grove on its 

crest. 
And I heard in the winds his story, as they leapt up salt from the wave. 
And tore at the creaking branches that grow from the sea-king's grave ; 
Some son of the old-world Vikings, the wild sea-wandering lords. 
Who sailed in a snake-prowed galley, with a terror of twenty swords. 
From the fiords of the sunless winter, they came on an icy blast. 
Till over the whole world's sea-board the shadow of Odin passed. 
Till they sped to the inland waters and under tlie Southland skies, 
And stared on the puny princes with their blue victorious eyes. 
And they said he was old and royal, and a warrior all his days, 
But the king who had slain his brother lived yet in the island ways ; 
And he came from a hundred battles, and died in his last wild quest, 
For he said, " I will have my vengeance, and then I will take my rest." 
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He had passed on his homeward journey, and the king of tlie isles was dead ; 
He had drunken the draught of triumpb, and his cup was the isle-king'a 

head ; 
And he spoke of the song and feasting, and the gladness of things to be, 
And three days over the waters they rowed on a waveless sea ; 
TUl a small cloud rose to the shoreward, and a gust broke out of the cloud, 
And the spray beat over the rowers, and the murmur of winds was loud 
With the voice of the far-off thunders, till the shuddering air grew warm, 
And the day was as dark as at even, and the wild god rode on the storm. 
But the old man laughed in the thunder as he set his casque on his brow. 
And he waved his sword in the lightning and clung to the painted prow. 
And a shaft from the storm-god's quiver flashed out from the flame-flushed 

skies, 
Rang down on his war-worn harness and gleamed in his fiery eyes, 
And his mail and his crested helmet, and his hair and his beard burned red ; 
And they said, "It is Odin calls ; " and he fell, and they found him dead. 

So here, in his war-guise armoured, they laid him down to his rest. 

In his casque with the reindeer antlers, and the long grey beard on his 

breast ; 
His bier was the spoil of the islands, with a sail for a shroud beneath, 
And an oar of his blood-red galley, and his battle-brand in the sheath ; 
And they buried his bow beside him, and planted the grove of yew, 
For the grave of a mighty archer, one tree for each of his crew ; 
Where the flowerless cliffs are sheerest, where the sea-birds circle and swarm, 
And the rocks are at war with the waters, with their jagged grey teeth in 

the storm ; 
And the huge Atlantic billows sweep in, and the mists enclose 
The hill with the grass-grown mound where the Norseman's yew-tree grows. 

Rbnnbll Rodd : Poems in many Lands, 



XXI. 

THE FIGHT OF MALDON. 



(Brihtnoth, Alderman of the East Saxons, fell at Maldon In 991— during the reign of 
Bthelred the Unready — in gallant resistance of the Norse sea rovers, and their demand of 
Danegelt.) 

Then gan Brihtnoth 

His men to artay : 

Rode past and rank'd themj 

Taught them their places, 
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Bade them their round shields 
Hold fast with hand-grip, 
At nothing frighten'd. 
When he his folk thus 
Had duly order'd, 
There down he lighted 
'Mid Whom he wist 
Dearest and faithfnllest, 
Bands of his hearth. 

Then stood forth, stem-voiced, on thfe river-brink, 
Wiking's herald, and thrill'd out a threatening 
Sea-folk's errand across to the Earl, 

" Me have they hither sent. 
They, the swift sea-farers, 
Bade me say thus to thee : 
' Send, for thy safety's sake, 
Bracelets right speedily ; 
Better the spear rush ye 
Buy off with gift-money 
Thau in hard-foughten fight 
Slaying where no need is 
Either the other. 
List ye this thing to do. 
Fast shall a peace be made 
Clenoh'd with the gold.' 
Haply thou holdest thee. 
Thou that here richest art, 
AVilling to free thy folk, 
Paying the seamen's price, 
Peace to win peaceably — 
So with the Scot will we 
Back to our ships, and sail 
Forth on our fleet, and hold 
Peace with you still." 

Out spake Brihtnoth, 
His shield upheaving. 
Shook the slight ash-shaft, and 
Pierce and unflinching 
AVith words made answer. 

" Hearest thou, sea-farer, 
What this folk saith to thee ? 
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This is the gift ye shall 
Take of their.-™-javelins, 
Spear-point and sword-edge, 
Heriot of weapons, but — 
But not for your welfare. 
Turn again, therefore thou, 
Sea-people's errand-man. 
Bear these ill tidings back i 
Here stands a stout-hearted 
Earl with his following ; 

Stand for our own land we, 

Home of mine Elderman, 

Folk of our Athelred, 

Athelred's ground ! 

Now shall the heathen men 

Fall ou the war-field. 

This were, methinketh, 

Shame overpassing. 

Ye should on ship-board 

Scot from us carry 

Unbefoughten. 

Fared have ye thus far 

Over this earth of ours ; 

But not so lightly now 

Fare shall ye forth and beat 

Treasure in triumph. 

Judge first between us shall 

Spear -point and sword-edge, 

Yea, the grim battle-game. 

Ere we pay tribute." 



Then the Earl bade 
His folk set forward, 
Bearing their shield-boards, 
Till by the stream-brink. 
Craving to come at their 
Foemen across the flood, 
Every man stood : 
East-Saxon's front rank 
Pacing the fleet-men : 
There over Panta's stream 
The Wikings waited, 
Eager for warfare. 
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Then he, the Chieftain and helper of heroes, 

Bade hold the bridge a stout war-worker, Wulfstan ; 

Ceola's son was he : 

He with his javelin 

Shot down the foremost man, 

Him that there boldest set 

Foot on the bridge. 
. There stood with Wulfstan 

Warm en unfearing^- 

Alfere and Maccus — 

High-mettled twain. 

Theirs not to flinch nor flee ; 

Fast at the ford they stood. 

Beating the foemen back, 

Till they no longer might 

Brandish their weapons. 

Bitter the work that the bridge- wardens wrought for them : 
Sorely it irk'd them, the strangers, the hated ones : 
Crafty they craved and cross over and close with them, 
yielded the headstrong Earl in his hardihood, 
Brihthelm'a bairn, o'er the water calling : 
Hearken'd the warraen. 

" Lo ! we give ground to you : 
Come o'er and fight with us. 
God wotteth which shall stand 
Last in the slaughter-place." 

Waded the slaughter- wolves ; 
Reck'd not for water they ; 
Host of the Wikings. 
West over Panta's stream 
Bearing their linden shields 
Came they to land. 

Then men dosed in the glory of battle-strokes : 
Then was the hour for the falling of fated ones : 

Shouts from the earth arose : 

Ravens wheel'd round above, 

Eagles for feasting fain, 

Greedy for corpses. 

Fast from their hands flew the 

File-harden'd spears, and tha 

Stone-whetted javelins i 
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Bows were busy, and shields were dinted, 

Bitter the battle-rusli, 

Warriors fell : 
Youths lay dead ou the earth around. 

Then drew nigh in Ms fierceness the fell one, 
Fenced with his shield, and his weapons upheaving. 

Facing the hero. 

Drew to the meeting 

Earl against Churl : 

Either for other 

Evil was thinking. 

There flew a dart then 

Shot from the seamen's side ; 

Therewith was wounded 

The lord of warriors. 

Then with shield thrusting 

Knapp'd he the spear-shaft — 

Wroth was the hero : 

He with his javelin 

Pierced the proud wiking. 

Wounding his wounder. 
Blithe was the Earl, and he laughed in his lustihood ; 
Own'd tlie good day's work his Maker had given him ; 
Praised and gave thanks to the Lord who had prosper'd him. 

Hurl'd then some fellow a 

Dart from his hands at him : 

Forth it flew piercing him, 

Pierced thro' the noMe one, 

Athelred's Thane. 

Hard by his side stood 

A stripling, a boy-knight— 

Deftly he drew out 

The dart with the blood on it— 

Bairn of the bridge-warder, 

Wulfstan's young Wulfmaer. 

Soft one stole to the spoil of the wounded : 
Lusted his heart for the filching of bracelets, 
The robe, and the rings, and the jewell'd brand. 

Out drew Brihtnoth 

His sword from the sword-case ! 
Broad and brown was the blade, and he bang'd it 

Full on the corselet. 
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Swift came a back-stroke 
Struck by a fleet-man, 
Quelling tbe Earl's arm. 
Out of bis hands fell the 
Sword with the fallow hilt ; 
Might he no longer hold 
Falchion, or wield again 
Weapons of warfare. 

Spake he a word yet — • 
Hoar-headed hero — 
Cheering his comrades, 
Bidding his brave youths 
Fight and go forward. 
Might he not long now 
Fast on his feet stand. 
Look'd he to heaven : — 
" Thanks be to Thee, Lord, 
Wielder of nations ; 
Thank Thee for all the good 
I in this world have known ! 
Now, my Maker mild. 
Need have I most that Thou 
Good to my ghost should'st grant, 
E'en that my soul may pass, 
Safe to the angels' land. 
Where Thou art King and Lord, 
In good peace journeying. 
Yea, God, that never 
Hell-fiends may hurt it. 
Hear now my prayer 1 " 

Then the heathen soldiers hew'd him ; 
Hew'd the twain who stood to aid him. 

There on the earth they lay 

Fast by their chieftain — 

AKnoth and Wulfmaer ; 

Sold they their lives, 

Abtiiuk CoMi'TON A0CHMUTY : From the Old English. Poe.ms of English 
Heroism.^ 
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XXII. 

THE SAGA OF KING OLAF (SELECTIONS). 

(From " TaXes of a Wayside Inn," Part I.) 

A.D. 998. 

KING OLAP'S CHRISTMAS. 

(King Olaf I. gained the throne of Norway, 995. He established Christianity by craft 
and cruelty, 998. Two years later be was defeated and slain by the Kings orPeumark and 
Sweden, who divided the kingdom between them.) 

At Drontheim, Olaf the King 
Heard the bells of Yule-tide ring, 

As he sat in his banquet-hall, 
Drinking the nut-brown ale, . 
With his bearded Berserks hale 

And tall. 

Three days his Yule tide feasts 
He held trith Bishops and Priests, 

And his horn filled up to the brim ; 
But the ale was never too strong, 
Nor the Saga-man's tale too long, 

For him. 

O'er his drinking-horn, the sign 
He made of the Cross divine. 

As he drank, and muttered his prayers ; 
But the Berserks evermore 
Made the sign of the Hammer of Thor, 

Over theirs. 

The gleams of the fire-light dance 
Upon helmet and hauberk and lance. 

And laugh in the eyes of the King ; 
And he cries to Halfred the Scald, 
Grey-bearded, wrinkled, and bald, 
" Sing ! 

" Sing me a song divine, 
With a sword in every line. 

And this shall be thy reward.'' 
And he loosened the belt at his waist, 
And in front of the singer placed 

His sword. 
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" Qiiern-biter of Hakon the Good, 
Wherewith at a stroke he hewed 

The millstone through and through, 
And Foot-breadth of Thoralf the Strong, 
Were neither so broad nor so long, 

Nor so true.'' 

Then the Scald took his harp and sang. 
And loud through the music rang 

The sound of that shining word ; 
And the harp-strings a clangour made, 
As if they were struck with the blade 

Of a STiord. 

And the Berserks round about 
Broke forth into a shout 

That made the rafters ring ; 
They smote with their fists on the board, 
And shouted, " Long live the Sword. 

And the King ! " 

But the King said, " my son, 
I miss the bright word in one 

Of thy measures and thy rhymes." 
And Haldfred the Scald replied, 
"In another 'twas multiplied. 

Three times." 

Then King Olaf raised the hilt 
Of iron, cross-shaped and gilt. 

And said, " Do not refuse ; 
Count well the gain and the loss, 
Thor's hammer or Christ's cross ; 

Choose ! " 

And Half red the Scald said, " This 
In the name of the Lord I kiss. 

Who on it was crucified ! " 
And a shout went round the board, 
" In the name of Christ the Lord, 

Who died ! " 

Then over the waste of snows 
The noonday sun uprose. 

Through the driving mists revealed, 
Like the lifting of the Host, 
By incense-clouds almost 

Concealed. 
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On the shilling wall a vast 
And shadowy cross was cast 

From the hilt of the lifted sword, 
And in foaming cups of ale, 
The Berserks drank " Was-hacl ! 

To the Lord ! " 



THE CREW OE THE LONG SERPENT. 

Safe at anchor in Drontheim Bay 
King Olaf's fleet assembled lay, 

And, striped with white and blue. 
Downward fluttered sail and banner, 
As alights the screaming lanner ; 
Lustily cheered, in their wild manner. 

The Long Serpent's crew. 

Her forecastle man was Ulf the Red ; 
Like a wolf's was his shaggy head, 

His teeth as large and white ; 
His beard of gray and russet blended. 
Round as a swallow's nest descended ; 
As standard-bearer he defended 

Olaf's flag in the fight. 

Near him Kolbiorn had his place. 
Like the King in garb and face, 

So gallant and so hale j 
Every cabin boy and varlet 
Wondered at his cloak of scarlet ; 
Like a river, frozen and star-lit, 

Gleamed his coat of mail. 

By the bulkhead, tall and dark, 
Stood Thrand Rame of Thelemark, 

A figure gaunt and grand ; 
On his hairy arm imprinted 
Was an anchor, azure-tinted ; 
Like Thor's hammer, huge and dinted 

Was his brawny hand. 

Einar Tamberskelver, bare 
To the winds his golden hair, 
By the mainmast stood ; 
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Graceful was his form, and slender, 
And his eyes were deep and tender 
As a woman's in the splendour 
Of her maidenhood. 

In the fore-hold Biorn and Bork 
Watched the sailors at their work ; 

Heavens ! how they swore ! 
Thirty men they each commanded, 
Iron-sinewed, horny-handed, 
Shoulders broad, and chests expanded. 

Tugging at the oar. 

These, and many more like these. 
With King Olaf sailed the seas. 

Till the waters vast 
Filled them with a vague devotion, 
With the freedom and the motion. 
With the roll and roar of ocean 

And the sounding blast. 

When they landed from the fleet. 

How they roared through Drontheim's street, 

Boisterous as the gale 1 
How they laughed and stamped and pounded 
'J ill the tavern roof resounded, 
And the host looked on astounded 

As they drank the ale ! 

Never saw the wild ITorth Sea 
Such a gallant company 

Sail its billows blue ! 
Never, while they cruised and quarrelled, 
Old King Gorm, or Blue-Tooth Harald, 
Owned a ship so well apparelled, 

Boasted such a crew ! 



KING OLAF'S DEATH-DRINK. 
All day has the battle raged. 
All day have the ships engaged, 
But not yet is assuaged 

The vengeance of Eric the Earl. 
The decks with blood are red, 
T he arrows of death are sped, 
The ships are filled with the dead, 

And the spears the champions hurl. 
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They drift as wrecks on the tide, 
The grappling-irons are plied, 
The boarders climb up the side. 
The shouts are feeble and few. 

Ah ! never shall Norway again 
See her sailors come back o'er the main ; 
They all lie wounded or slain, 
Or asleep in the billows blue ! 

On the deck stands Olaf the King, 
Around him whistle and sing 
The spears that the foemen fling, 
And the stones they hurl with their hands. 

In the midst of the stones and the spears, 
Kolbiom, the marshal, appears, 
His shield in the air he uprears. 
By the side of King Olaf he stands. 

Over the slippery wreck 
Of the Long Serpent's deck 
Sweeps Eric with hardly a check. 
His lips with anger are pale ; 

He hews with his axe at the mast. 
Till it falls, with the sails overcast, 
Like a snow-covered pine in the vast 
Dim forests of Orkadale. 

Seeking King Olaf then. 
He rushes aft with his men, 
As a hunter into the den 
Of the bear, when he stands at bay. 

" Remember Jarl Hakon ! " he cries ; 
When lo ! on his wondering eyes, 
Two kingly figures arise. 
Two Olafs in warlike array ! 

Then Kolbiom speaks in the ear 
Of King Olaf a word of cheer. 
In a whisper that none may hear. 
With a smile on his tremulous lip ; 

Two shields raised high in the air. 
Two flashes of golden hair, 
Two scarlet meteors' glare. 

And both have leaped from the ship. 
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Earl Eric's men in the boats 
Seize Kolbiorn's shield as it floats, 
And cry from their hairy throats, 
" See ! it is Olaf the King ! " 

While far on the opposite side 
Floats another shield on the tide. 
Like a jewel set in the wide 
Sea-current's eddying ring. 

There is told a wonderful tale, 
How the King stripped off his mail, 
Like leaves of the brown sea-kale, 
As he swam beneath the main ; 

But the young grew old and gray, 
And never, by night or by day. 
In his Kingdom of Norroway 

Was King Olaf seen again ! 

Henby Wadswobth Longfellow : Poetkal Worhs. 



XXIIL 
MAHMOUD. 

(Malimoud Gnzm led the Mahomedans into India about 1020-1024.) 

There came a man, making his hasty moan 

Before the Sultan Mahnioud on his throne, 

And crying out — " My sorrow is my right. 

And I will see the Sultan, and to-night." 

" Sorrow,'' said Mahmoud, " is a reverend thing : 

I recognise its right, as king with king ; 

Speak on." .... " A fiend has got into my hoise," 

Exclaim'd the staring man, " and tortures us : 

One of thine officers ; — he comes, the abhorr'd. 

And takes possession of my house, my board. 

My bed ; — I have two daughters and a wife, 

And the wild villain comes and makes me mad with life." 

" Is he there now ? " said Mahmoud.— "No ;— he left 

The house when I did, of my wits bereft ; 

And laugh'd me down the street, because I vow'd 

I'd bring the prince himself to lay him in his shroud. 

I'm mad with want— I'm mad with misery, 

And oh, thou Sultan Mahmoud, God cries out for thee ! " 
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The Sultan comforted the man, and said, 
" Go home, and I will send thee wine and bread," 
(For he was poor) " and other comforts. Go ; 
And should the wretch return, let Sultan Mahmond know." 

In three days' time, with haggard eyes and beard, 
And shaken voice, the suitor re-appeared. 
And said, " He's come." — Mahmoud said not a word, 
But rose and took four slaves, each with a sword, 
And went with the vex'd man. They reach the place, 
And hear a voice, and see a woman's face, 
That to the window flutter'd in affright : 
" Go in," said Mahmoud, " and put out the light ; 
But tell the females first to leave the room ; 
And when the drunkard follows them, we come." 

The man went in. There was a cry, and hark 1 
A table falls, the window is struck dark : 
Forth rush the breathless women ; and behind 
With curses comes the fiend in desperate mind. 
In vain : the sabres soon cut short the strife, 
And chop the shrieking wretch, and drink his bloody life. 

"Now light the light," the Sultan cried aloud. 
'Twas done ; he, took it in his hand and bow^d 
Over the corpse, and looJc'd upon the face; 
Then turn'd, and knelt, and to the throne of graa 
Put up a prayer, and from his lips there crept 
Some gentle words of pleasure, and he wept. 

In reverent silence the beholders wait. 
Then bring him at his call both wine and meat ; 
And when he had refreshed his noble heart, 
He bade his host be blest, and rose up to depart. 

The man amaz'd, all mildness now and tears. 
Fell at the Sultan's feet with many prayers. 
And begg'd him to vouchsafe to tell his slave 
The reason first of that command he gave 
About the light ; then, when he saw the face. 
Why he knelt down ; and lastly, how it was 
That fare so poor as his detain'd him in the place. 

The Sultan said, with a benignant eye, 
"Since first I saw thee come, and heard thy cry, 
I could not rid me of a dread that one 
By whom such daring villanies were done. 
Must be some lord of mine,— ay, e'en perhaps a son. 
For this I had the light put out : but when 
I saw the face, and found a stranger slain. 
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I knelt and thanked the sovereign Arbiter, 

Whose "work I had perform'd through pain and fear ; 

And then I rose and was refresh'd with food, 

The first time since thy voice had marr'd my solitude." 

Leigh Hunt : Poetical Works. 



XXIV. 

THE BATTLE OF HASTINGS. 

October 14th, 1066. 

"By the splendour of God, I'll have my right, 

Or sword upon helm shall ring ; 
Does the perjured Earl think me to fright 

From my claim to be England's king ? " 

Through Rouen's halls the Great Duke strode 

And a wrathful Lord was he, 
For news of King Edward's death the bode^ 

Had brouglit him across the sea, 

And hateful news that Godwin's son 
Had been throned where he would reign, 

That Earl Harold the Witan had hailed for ono 
Who should rule over thrall and thane. 

To East — to West, sped the war-call forth, 
To Burgundy, France, and Maine ; 

It was "Arm and Out ! " from South to North, 
From Flanders to Aquitaine. 

The Gonfanon it was wrought in Rome, 

By the Holy Pope 'twas sent ; 
" Go, bring the heathen into my fold I 

Go, gather for me Rome's rent ! " 

Bowman and spearman and mailSd Knight 

And Lords of haut degree. 
They gather to win red gold by might, 

To win dames beyond the sea. 

The landless came to win them fiefs, 

The penniless to win fee. 
And reivers to be haut Lords and Chiefs, 

Our owners and lords to be. 

' Bnde— The Saxon term tor Meesanger. 
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Three thousand ships, before the wiud, 

Sail flashing back the sun ; 
Now where is the robber who lags behind 

When a rich land's to be won ? 

In Pevensey Bay they dint the strand 

With thousands full three score ; 
Woe to towei- and town in oar English land 

That the Norman leaves no more. 

"Now boune ye, my men, for battle keen, 

For yonder on Senlac's height, 
The perjured Harold full fierce, I ween, 

For his land and rule will flght." 

There were sounds through that starred October night ; 

There was linking of rents in mail ; 
There was chanting of priests till broke the light) 

Swell of psalms till the East grew pale. 

But from Senlac's hills no chants arose j 

Behind trench and palisade 
The war-song was sung till the dim night's close 

And loud cheer and wassail was made. 

" Dieu aide ! Notre t)ame ! " from the Southern slopes 

Surge on surge of steel rolls down ; 
Oh, stout must he be with that host who copos) 

And who holds from its Duke a crown. 

The fair green valley's a tossing sea, 

And its waves are waves of mail, 
Yet not for that shall England flee 

Or an English cheek wax pale. 

Up Senlac's slope floods the iron tide, 

And what shall that flood withstand 1 
There foremost fierce Taillefer joys to ride 

And he chants the Song of Koland. 

Their mighty march by that song is led. 

As the warrchant swells and falls, 
They thunder, as Earth shakes to their tread, 

The war-deeds of EoncesvalleB. 

" Dieu aide ! Notre Dame I " By the Gonfanon 

With his Peers Duke William rides ; 
And the crosiered Odo to war rides on ; 

Not to-day with his monks he bide*. 
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" Ha Eou ! Ha Rou ! Notre Dame ! Dieu aide ! " 

In thunders the warshouts rise ; 
" Out ! Out ! Holy Cross ! " axed palisade 

And trench ring back their cries. 

Oh, the game of war is the Norman's game, 

But a sport that the Saxons play ; 
Norman sword, English axe, now which shall claim 

The stakes that are set today ? 

Oh, deeply bites the Norman sword. 

And the Norman's lance bites deep. 
But mail and helm are as deeply scored 

By the English axe's sweep. 

From morn, through noon, the Norman host 

Swept up to win Senlac's hill ; 
Through noon till eve, that war-stormed post 

Was held by the Saxon still. 

In that Autumn eve as the daylight waned 

Our shield-ring that height held well ; 
What might won not then by guile was gained 

And Harold, shaft-shotten, fell. 

They buried him in Waltham's fane j 

Oh, better thus hand'crossed there 
To lie, than, beneath the Norman's leign 

His Saxons' woes to share. 

Oh, stony heart and bloody hand 
Rule England, thane and thrall ! 

But the stranger has rights through the wailing land- 
Will God hear its woeful call ? 

Now when will He, from his vengeful skies. 

Put forth his mighty hand ? 
When will He to judge and to smite arise, 

And right our English land ? 

William Cox Bennett. 
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XXV. 

THE BURIAL OF WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 

1087. 
(From "Miscellaneous Poems") 

Lowly upon his bier 

The royal conqueror lay, 
Baron and chief stood near 

Silent in war-array, 

Down the long minster's aisle, 

Crowds mutely gazing streamed, 
Altar and tomb, the while, 

Through mists of incense gleamed : 

And by the torch's. blaze 

The stately priest had said 
High words of power and praise 

To the glory of the dead. 

They lowered him, with the sound 

Of requiems to repose. 
When from the throngs around 

A solemn voice arose : 

"Forbear, forbear ! " it cried, 

' ' In the holiest name forbear ! 
He hath conquered regions wide, 

But he shall' not slumber there. 

" By the violated hearth 
Which made way for yon proud shrine, 

By the harvests which this earth 
Hath borne to me and mine ; 

" By the home even here o'erthrown, 

On my children's native spot, — 
Hence ! with his dark renown 

Cumber our birthplace not ! 

" Will my sire's unransomed field 

O'er which your censers wave. 
To the buried spoiler yield 

Soft slumber in the grave ? 
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" The tree before him fell 
Which we cherished many a year, 

But its deep root yet shall sweU 
And heave against his bier, 

" The land that I have tilled 

Hath yet its brooding breast 
With my home's white ashes filled^ 

And it shall not give him rest, 

"Here each proud column's bed 
Hath been wet by weeping eyes, — 

Hence ! and bestow your dead 
Where no wrong against him cries ! " 

Shame glowed on each dark face 
Of those proud and steel-girt men, 

And they bought with gold a place 
For their leader's dust e'en then. 

A little earth for him 

Whose banner flew so far ! 
And a peasant's tale could dim 

The name, a nation's star ! 

One, deep voice thus arose 
Prom a heart which wrongs had riven, 

Oh ! who shall number those 
That were but heard in Heaven ? 

Felicia Dobotuea Hemaks : Poetical Worha, 



XXVI. 

HE NEVER SMILED AGAIN. 

(From " Lays of Many Lands. "} 
(The White Ship went down with WilUam, only son o( Henry I., November 26, 1120.) 

The bark that hold a prince went down, 

The sweeping waves rolled on ; 
And what was England's glorious crowu 

To him that wept a sou ? 
He lived — for life may long be borne 

Ere sorrow break its chain ; — 
Why comes not death to those who mourn ? — 

He never smiled again 1 
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There stood proud forms around his throne, 

The stately and the brave, 
But which could fill the place of one. 

That one beneath the wave ? 
Before him passed the young and fair. 

In pleasure's reckless train, 
But seas dashed o'er his son's bright hair — 

He never smiled again ! 

He sat wliere festal bowls went round, 

He heard the minstrels sing ; 
He saw the Tourney's victor crowned 

Amidst the knightly ring : 
A murmur of the restless deep 

Was blent with every strain, 
A voice of winds that would not sleep — 

He never smiled again ! 

Hearts, in that time, closed o'er the trace 
Of vows once fondly poured, 

And strangers took the kinsman's place 
At many a joyous board ; 

Graves, which true love had bathed with tears. 
Were left to Heaven's bright rain. 

Fresh hopes were born for other years- 
He never smiled again ! 

Felicia Dokothea Hemans : Poetical Works. 



XXVII. 
THE NORMAN BARON. 

(From " The Belfry 0/ Bruges." J 

About 1150. 

In his chamber, weak and dying, 
Was the Norman baron lying ; 
Loud, without, the tempest thundered, 
And the castle-turret shook. 

In this fight was Death the gainer. 
Spite of vassal and retainer. 
And the lands his sires had plundered. 
Written in the Doomsday Book. 
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By bis bed a monk was seated, 
Who in humble voice repeated 
Many a prayer and pater-noster. 
From the missal on his knee ; 

And, amid the tempest pealing, 
Sound of bells came faintly stealing, 
Bells that from the neighbouring kloster, 
Bang for the Nativity. 

In the hall, the serf and vassal 

Held that night their Christmas wassail ; 

Many a carol, old and saintly. 

Sang the minstrels and the waits. 

And so loud these Saxon gleemen 
Sang to slaves the songs of freemen. 
That the storm was heard but faintly, 
Knocking at the castle-gates. 

Till at length the lays they chauuted 
Reached the chamber terror-haunted, 
Where the monk, with accents holy, 
Whispered at the baron's ear. 

Tears upon his eyelids glistened. 
As he paused awhile and listened, 
And the dying baron slowly 

Turned his weary head to hear. 

" Wassail for the kingly stranger 
Born and cradled in a manger ! 
King, like David, priest, like Aaron, 
Christ is born to set us free ! " 

And the lightning showed the sainted 
figures on the casement painted. 
And exclaimed the shuddering baron, 
" Miserere, Domine ! " 

In that hour of deep contrition, 
He beheld, with clearer vision. 
Through all outward show and fashion. 
Justice, the Avenger, rise. 

All the pomp of earth had vanished. 
Falsehood and deceit were banished, 
Reason spake more loud than passion. 
And the truth wore no disguise. 
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Every vassal of his banner, 
Every serf born to his manor, 
All those wronged and wretched creatures, 
By his hand were freed again. 

And, as on the sacred missal. 
He recorded their dismissal. 
Death relaxed his iron features, 

And the monk replied, " Amen ! " 

Many centuries have been numbered 
Since in death the baron slumbered 
By the convent's sculptured portal, 
Mingling with the common dust : 

But the good deed, through the agea 
Living in historic pages. 
Brighter glows and gleams immortal, 
Unconsumed by moth or rust. 
Henry Wadswobth LoNGrBLLOw : Poetical Worksi 



XXVIIL 

THE CRUSADER'S WAR-SONG. 

(About 1190;) 

Chieftains, lead on ! our hearts beat higlij 

Lead on to Salem's towers ! 
Who would not deem it bliss to die. 

Slain in a cause like ours ? 
The brave who sleep in soil of thine, 
Die not entombed but shrined, Palestine ! 

Souls of the slain in holy war 1 

Look from your sainted rest. 
Tell us ye rose in Glory's car 

To mingle with the blest ; 
Tell ua how abort the death-pang's power, 
How bright the joys of your immortal bower. 

Strike the loud harp, ye minstrel train 1 

Pour forth your loftiest lays ; 
Each heart shall echo to the atrain 

Breathed in the warrior'a praise. 
Bid every string triumphant swell 
The inspiring sounds that heroes love so well. 
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Salem ! amidst the fiercest hour,' 

The wildest rage of fight, 
Thy name shall lend our falchions power, 

And nerve oiir hearts with might. 
Envied be those for thee that fall, 
Who find their graves beneath thy sacred wall. 

For them no need that sculptured tomb 

Should chronicle their fame. 
Or pyramid record their doom, 

Or deathless verse their name j 
It is enough that dust of thine 
Should shroud their forms, O blessed Palestine ! 

Chieftains, lead on ! our hearts beat high 

For combat's glorious hour ; 
Soon shall the red-cross banner fly 

On Salem's loftiest tower ! 
We burn to mingle in the strife, 
Where hut to die ensures eternal life. 

Felicia Doeothea Hbmans : Poeiical Worhs, 



XXIX. 

ROBIN HOOD RESCUING THE WIDOW'S 
THREE SONS. 

About 1195. 

There are twelve months in all the year, 

As I hear many say, 
But the merriest month in all the yeaf 

Is the merry month Of May. 

Now Robin Hood is to Nottingham gone, 

With a link a down, and a day. 
And there he met a silly old woman. 

Was weeping On the way. 

" What news ? what news ? tlioti silly old wcnjatl, 

What news hast thou for me ? " 
Said she, " There's my three sons in Nottingham town 

To day condemned to die." 
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"0, have they parishes burnt?" he saiil, 

' ' Or have they ministers slain ? 
Or have they robbed any virgin? 

Or other men's wives have ta'en ? " 

" They have no parishes burnt, good sir, 

Nor yet have ministers slain. 
Nor yet have they robbed any virgin. 

Nor other men's wives have ta'en." 

" 0, what have they done ? " said Robin Hood, 

"I pray thee tell to me." 
"It's for slaying of the king's fallow deer, 

Bearing their long bows with thee.'' 

"Dost thou not mind, old woman," he said, 

' ' How thou madest me sup and dine ? 
By the truth of my body,'' quoth bold Robin Hood, 

"You could not tell it in better time." 

Kow Robin Hood is to Nottingham gone. 

With a linh a down, and a day, 
And there he met with a silly old palmer 

Was walking along the highway. 

" What news ? what news ? thou silly old man, 

What news, I do thee pray ? " 
Said he, "Three squires in Nottingham town 

Are condemned to die this day." 

" Come change thy apparel with me, old man, 

Come change thy apparel for mine; 
Here is ten shillings in good silver, 

Go drink it in beer or wine." 

" 0, thine apparel is good," he said, 

' ' And mine is ragged and torn ; 
Wherever you go, wherever you ride. 

Laugh not an old man to scorn, ' 

"Come change thy apparel with me, old churl, 

Come change thy apparel with mine ; 
Here is a piece of good broad gold, 

Go feast thy brethren with wine.'' 

Then he put on the old man's hat, 

It stood full high on the crown : 
" The first bold bargain that I come atj 

It shall make thee come down." 
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Then he put on the old man's cloak, 

Was patch'd black, blue, and red ; 
He thought it no shame, all the day long, 

To wear the bags of bread. 

Then he put on the old man's breeks. 

Was patch'd from leg to side : 
" By the trnth of my body," bold Robin can say, 

"This man loved little pride." 

Then he put on the old man's hose. 

Were patch'd from kuee to wrist : 
"By the truth of my body," said bold Eobin Hood, 

"I'd laugh if I had any list." 

Then he put on the old man's shoes. 
Were patch'd both beneath and aboon ; 

Then Robin Hood swore a solemn oath, 
"It's good habit that makes a man." 

Now Eobin Hood is to Nottingham gone, 

Wiih a link a down and a doton, 
And there he met with the proud sheriff, 

Was walking along the town. 

" Save you, save you, sheriff ! " he said ; 

" Now heaven you save and see ! 
And what will you give to a silly old man 

To-day will your hangman be?" 

" Some suits, some suits, '' the sheriff he said, 

"Some suits I'll give to thee; 
Some suits, some suits, and pence thirteen, 

To-day's a hangman's fee." 

Then Robin he turns him round about. 

And jumps from stock to stone : 
"By the truth of my body,'' the sheriff ho said, 

"That's well jurapt, thou nimble old man." 

"I was ne'er a hangman in all my life. 

Nor yet intends to trade : 
But curst be he," said bold Robin, 

"That first a hangman was made! 

"I've a bag for meal, and a bag for malt, 

And u bag for barley and corn ; 
i^ bag for bread, and a bag for beef, 

And a bag for my little small horn. 
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"I have a horn in my pockH, 

I got it from Kobin Hood, 
And still when I set it to my mouth, 

For thee it blows little good." 

" 0, wind thy horn, thou proud fellow i 

Of thee I have no doubt. 
I wish that thou give such a, blast. 

Till both thy eyes fall out." 

The first loud blast that he did blow. 

He blew both loud and shrill ; 
A hundred and fifty of Robin Hood's men 

Came riding over the hiU. 

The next loud blast that he did give. 

He blew both loud and amain, 
And quickly sixty of Ex)biu Hood's men 

Came shining over the plain. 

"0, who are those," the sheriff he said, 

"Come tripping over the lee?" 
"Ihey're my attendants," brave Robin did say; 

" They'll pay a visit to thee." 



They took the gallows from the slack. 

They set it in the glen, 
They hanged the proud sheriff on that. 

Released their own three men. 



Old Ballad : Border Ballads. 



XXX. 

CCEUR DE LION AT THE BIER OF HIS 
FATHER. 

(From "Lays of Many Lands.") 

The body of Henry 11. lay in state in the Abbey-Church of Fontevraud, where it was 
visited by Bichard G(sur de Lion, who, on behoiding it, was struck with liorror »nd 
remorse, and bitterly reproached himself for that rebellious conduct which had brought 
his father to an untimely grave. 

Torches were blazing clear, hymns pealing deep and slow, 

Where a King lay stately on his bier, in the church of Fontevraud ; 

Banners of battle o'er him hung, and warriors slept beneath ; 

And light, as noon's broad light, was flung on the settled face of Death. 
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On the settled face of Death a strong and ruddy glare, 

Though dimmed at times by the censers' breath, yet it fell still brightest 

there, — 
As if each deeply -furrowed trace of earthly years to show. 
Alas ! that sceptred mortal's race had surely closed in woe ! 

The marble floor was swept by many a long dark stole, 

As the kneeling priests round him that slept, sang mass for the parted 

soul : 
And solemn were the strains they poured through the stillness of the night, 
With the cross above, and the crown, and sword,— and the silent King in 

sight. — 

There was heard a heavy clang, as of steel-girt men the tread, 

And the tombs and the hollow pavement rang with a sounding thrill of 

dread ; 
And the holy chant was hushed awhile, as, by the torches' flame, 
A gleam of arms, up the sweeping aisle, with a mail-clad leader came. 

He came with haughty look, an eagle glance and clear ; 

But his proud heart through his breastplate shook, when he stood beside 

the bier. 
He stood there still, with a drooping brow, and clasped hands o'er it 

raised ; 
For his father lay before him low — it was Oceur-de-Lion gazed. 

And silently he strove with the workings of his breast ; 
But there's more in late repentant love, than steel may keep suppressed. 
And his tears brake forth at last, like rain — men held their breath in awe. 
For bis face was seen by his warrior-train, and he recked not that they 
saw. 

He looked upon the dead ! and sorrow seemed to lie, 
A weight of sorrow, ev'n like lead, pale on the fast-shut eye. 
• He stooped and kissed the frozen cheek, and the heavy hand of clay. 
Till bursting words — yet all too weak— gave his soul's passion way. 

" Oh, Father ! is it vain, this late remorse and deep ? 
Speak to me. Father ! once again ! — I weep — behold, I M-eep ! 
Alas ! my guilty pride and ire ! Were but this work undone ! — 
I would give England's crown, my sire,' to hear thee bless thy sou ! 

" Speak to me ! — Mighty grief ere now the dust hath stirred ! 
Hear me ! but hear me ! — Father, Chief, my King ! I mttst be heard ! — 
Hushed, hushed — how is it that I call, and that thou answerest not ? 
Wliej) was it t)uis ? — Woe, -v^oe, fpy all th§ love my soul forgot ! 
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" Thy silver hairs I see, so still, so sadly bright ! 

And Father, Father ! but for me, they had not been so white ! 

1 bore thee down, high heart ! at last ; no longer oould'st thou strive ;— 

Oh ! for one moment of the past, to kneel, and say, ' Forgive ! ' 

" Thou wert the noblest king, on royal throne e'er seen ; 

And thou didst wear, in knightly ring, of all, the stateliest mien ; 

And thou didst prove, where spears are proved, in war, the bravest heart — 

Oh ! ever the renowned and loved thou wert — and ihere, thou art ! 

•' Thou that my boyhood's guide didst take fond joy to be ! — 
The times I've sported at thy side, and climbed thy parent knee ! 
And there, before the blessed shrine, my Sire ! I see thee lie, — 
How will that sad, still face of thine look on me till I die ! " 

Felicia Dorothea Hemahs : Poetical Works. 



XXXI. 
THOMAS THE RHYMER. 

(Thomas of Eroildoun, railed Thomas the Rhymer, flourished towards the end of the 
13th century. He was supposed to possess the gift of prophecy, and many legends and 
superstitions clustered round him.) 

True Thomas lay on Huntlie bank; 

A ferlie he spied wi' his e'e; 
And there he saw a lady bright, 

Come riding down by the Eildon Tree. 

Her skirt was o' the grass-green silk, 

Her mantle o' the velvet fyne. 
At ilka tett of her horse's mane 

Hang fifty siller bells and nine. 

True Thomas he puU'd aff his cap. 

And louted low down to his knee ; 
" All hail, thou mighty Queen of Heaven ! 

For thy peer on earth I never did see." 

"0 no, no, Thomas," she said, 

"That name does not belang to me; 
I am but the Queen of fair Elfland, 

That am hither come to visit thee. 
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"Harp and c&tp, Thomas," she said, 
"Harp and carp, along wi' me, 

And if ye dare to kiss my lips, 
Sure of your bodie I will be ! " 

" Betide me weal, betide me woe, 
That weird sail never daunton me ; " 

Syne he has kissed her rosy lips 
All underneath the Eildon Ti-ee. 

"Now, ye maun go wi' me,'' she said, 
" True Thomas, ye maun go wi' me. 

And ye maun serve me seven years. 
Thro' weal or woe as may chance to be." 

She mounted on her milk-white steed, 
She's ta'en True Thomas up behind, 

And aye whene'er her bridle rung. 
The steed flew swifter than the wind. 

they rade on, and farther on — 
The steed gaed swifter than the wind — 

Until they reached a desart wide. 
And living land was left behind. 

" Light down, light down, now. True Thomas, 
And lean your head upon my knee ; 

Abide and rest a little space, 
And I will shew you ferlies three. 

" see ye not you narrow road. 
So thick beset with thorns and briers? 

That is the path of righteousness, 
Tho' after it but few enquires. 

' ' And see ye not that braid braid road, 
That lies across that lily leven? 

That is the path of wickedness, 

Tho' some call it the road to heaven. 

"And see not ye that bonny road. 
That winds about the fernie brae ? 

That is the road to fair Elfland, 

Wliere thou and I this night raann gae. 

" But, Thomas, ye maun hold your tongue, 
Whatever ye may hear or see, 

Tor, if you speak word in Elflyn land, 
Ye'U ne'er get back to your ain countrie." 
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they rade on, and farther on, 

And they waded thro' rivers aboon the knee, 
And they saw neither sun nor moon, 
But they heard the roaring of the sea. 

It was mirk mirk night, and there was nae stern liglit. 
And they waded thro' red blnde to the knee : 

!For a' the blude that's shed on earth 
Bins thro' the springs o' that oountrie. 

Syne they came on to a garden green. 

And she pu'd an apple frae a tree : 
" Take this for thy wages, True Thomas, 

It will give the tongue that can never lie." 

" My tongue is mine ain," True Thomas said, 
' ' A gadely gift ye wad gie to me ! 

1 neither dought to buy nor sell. 
At fair or tryst where I may be. 

" I dought neither speak to prince or peer, 

Nor ask of grace from fair ladye : " 
" Now hold thy peace,'' the lady said, 

"For as I say, so must it be." 

He has gotten a coat of the even cloth, 

And a pair of shoes of velvet green. 
And till seven years were gane and past 

True Thomas on earth was never seen. 

Old Baii,.4D : Border BallacU. 



XXXII. 

SIR PATRICK SPENS. 

A.D. 12S1? 

(The historical foundation of, " The grand old ballad of Sir Patrick Spence," is not 
certainly known. It is, however, conjectured that the ballad may refer to the year 1^81, 
when many Scotch Knights were drowned on their way back from conveying Margaret, 
daughter of Alexander III., to wed Eric of Norway.) 

The King sits in Dunfermline town, 

Drinking the blude-red wine. 
" whare will I get a skeely skipper 

To sail this new ship of mine ? " 
up and spake an eldern-knight, 

Sat at the King's right knee — 
" Sir Patrick Spens is the best sailor 

That ever sail'd the sea ? " 
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Our king has written a braid letter. 

And sealed it with his hand, 
And sent it to Sir Patrick Spens, 

Was walking on the strand, 

" To Noroway, to Noroway, 

To Noroway o'er the faem ; 
The king's daughter of Noroway, 

'Tis thou maun bring her hame. " 

The first word that Sir Patrick read, 

Sae loud, loud laughed he ; 
The neist word that Sir Patrick read, 

The tear blinded his e'e. 

" wha is this has done this deed, 

And tauld the king o' me, 
To send us out, at this time of the year, 

To sail upon the sea ? " 

" Be it wind, be it weet, be it hail, be it sleet, 

Our ship must sail the faem ; 
The king's daughter of Noroway, 

'Tis we must fetch her hame." 

They hoysed their sails on Monendiy morn, 

Wi' a' the haste they may ; 
And they hae landed in Noroway 

Upon a Wodensday. 

They hadna been a week, a week 

In Noroway but twae. 
When that the lords o' Noroway 

Began aloud to say — 

" Ye Scottishmen spend a' our king's gond, 

And a' our queenis fee. " 
" Ye lie, ye lie, ye liars loud ! 

Fu' loud I hear ye lie ! 

" For I brought as much white mouio 

As gane my men and me. 
And I brought a half-fou' o' gude red goud. 

Out o'er the sea wi' me. 

" Make ready, make ready, my merry-men a' ! 

Our gude ship sails the morn." 
" Now ever alake, my master dear, 

I fear a deadly storm ! 
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" I saw the new moon, late yestreen, 

Wi' the anld moon in her arm ; 
And if we gang to sea, master, 

I fear we'll come to harm." 

They hadna sail'd a league, a league, 

A league but barely three. 
When the lift grew dark, and the wind blew loud, 

And gurly grew the sea. 

The ankers brak, and the top-masts lap. 

It was sic a deadly storm ; 
And the waves cam o'er the broken ship. 

Till a' her Sides were torn. 

" O where will I get a gude sailor 

To take my helm in hand. 
Till I get up to the tall top-mast. 

To see if I can spy land 1 " 

" O here am I a sailor gude. 

To take the helm in hand. 
Till ye get up to the tall top-mast ; 

But 1 fear you'll ne'er spy land." 

He hadna gane a step, a step, 

A step but barely ane, 
When a bolt flew out of our goodly ship, 

And the salt sea it came in. 

"Gae, fetch a web o' the silken claith. 

Another o' the twine, 
And wap them into our ship's side. 

And let na the sea came in." 

They fetoh'd a web o' the silken claith, 

Another o' the twine, 
And they wrapped them round that gude ship, 

But still the sea came in. 

O laith, laith, were our gude Scots lords 

To weet their cork-heel'd shoon ! 
But lang ere a' the play was play'd 

They wat their hats aboon. 

And mony was the feather-bed 

That fluttered on the faem. 
And mony was the gude lord's son 

1 hat never mair cam hanjg, 
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The ladyes wrang their lingers white. 

The maidens tore their hair, 
A' for the sake of their true loves, 

For them they'll see na mair. 

lang, lang may the ladyes sit, 

Wi' their fans into their hand, 
Before they see Sir Patrick Spena 

Come sailing to the strand ! 

And lang, lang may the maidens sit, 

Wi' the goud kaims in their hair, 
A waiting for their ain dear loves ! 

For them they'll see na mair, 

forty miles off Aberdour, 

'Tis fifty fathoms deep, 
And there lies gude Sir Patrick Spens, 

Wi' the Scots lords at his feet. 

Old Ballad : Border Ballads. 



xxxni. 

BRUCE TO HIS MEN AT BANNOCKBURN. 
(June 24, 1314.) 

Soots, wha hae wi' Wallace bled ; 
Scots, wham Bruce has aften led ; 
Welcome to your goi-y bed, 
Or to victorie ! 

Now's the day, and now's the hour ; 
See the front o' battle lour ; 
See approach proud Edward's pow'r — 
Chains and slavede ! 

Wha will be a traitor-knave ? 
Wha can fill a coward's grave ? 
Wha sae base as be a slave ? 
Let him turn and flee ! 

Wha for Scotland's king and law 
Freedom's sword will strongly draw, 
Freemnn stand, or freeman fa', 
Let hirn follow me ! 
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By oppression's woes and pains, 
By yoiu- sons in servile chains, 
We will drain our dearest veins, 
But they shall be free ! 

Lay the proud usurpers low 1 
Tyrants fall in every foe ! 
Liberty's in every blow ! 
Let us do, or die ! 

Robert Bukns : Poetical WorJcs. 



XXXIV. 

SONG OF THE BATTLE OF MORGARTEN. 

(From " Miscellaneous Poems. "J 

NOVEMBEB 15, 1315. 

(LeopolJ of Austria suffered a crushing defeat at the liands of the Swiss confederacy at 
Morgarten, Nov. 15, 1315. 'Williani Tell, howevet, has been pretty nearly reduced to a 
myth.) 

The wine.-month shone in its golden prime. 

And the red grapes clustering hung, 

But a deeper sound, through the Switzer's clime, 

Than the vintage music, rung. 

A sound, through vaulted cave, 

A sound, through echoing glen, 

Like the hollow swell of a rushing wave !— 

'Twas the tread of steel-girt men. 

And a trumpet, pealing wild and far, 
'Midst the ancient rooks was blown, 
And the Alps replied to that voice of war. 
With a thousand of their own. 

And through the forest-glooms 
Flash'd helmets to the day, • 
And the winds were tossing knightly plumes. 
Like the larch-boughs in their play. 

In Hasli's wilds there was gleaming steel, 

As the host of the Austrian pass'd ; 
And the Sohreokhom's rocks, with a savage peal, 
Made mirth of his clarion's blast. 
Up 'midst the Righi snows 
'J'ho stormy march was heard, 
With the charger's tramp, whence fire-sparks rose. 
And the leader's gathering word. 
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But a band, the noblest band of all, 

Through the rude Morgarten strait. 
With blazoned streamers, and lances tall, 
Moved onwards in princely stats. 
They came with heavy chains, 
For the race despised so long — 
But amidst his Alp-domains 

The herdsman's arm is strong ! 

Tlie sun was reddening the clouds of mom 

When they entered the rock-defile, 
And shrill as a joyous hunter's horn 
Their bugles rung the wliile. 
But on the misty height, 
Where the mountain-people stood. 
There was stillness, as of night. 

When storms at distance brood. 

There was stillness, as of deep dead night, 

And a pause — but not of fear, 
While the Switzers gazed on the gathering might- 
Of the hostile shield and spear. 

On wound these columns bright 
Between the lake and wood, 
But they look'd not to the misty height 
Where the mountain-people stood 

The pass was fill'd with their serried power. 

All helin'd and mail-array'd, 
And their steps had sounds like a thunder-shower 
In the rustling forest-shade. 

There were prince and crested knight, 
Hemm'd in by cliflf and flood. 
When a shout arose from the misty height 
Where the mountain-people stood. 

And the mighty rocks came bounding down 

Their startled foes among. 
With a joyous whirl from the summit thrown^ 
Oh I the herdsman's arm is strong 1 
They came, like lavwing hurl'd 
From Alp to Alp in play, 
When the echoes shout through the snowy world 
And the pines are borne away. 
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The fir-woods crash'd on the mountain-side, 

And the Switzers rush'd from high, 
With a sudden charge, on the flower and pride 
Of the Austrian chivalry : 
Like hunters of the deer, 
They storm'd the narrow dell. 
And first in the shock, with Uri's spear, 
Was the arm of William Tell. 

There was tumult in the crowded strait, 

And a cry df wild dismay. 
And many a warrior met his fate 
From a peasant's hand that day ! 
And the Empire's hiinner then 
From its place of waving free, 
Went down before the shepherd-men. 
The men of the Forest-Sea, 

With their pikes and massy clubs they brake 

The cuirass and the shield, 
And the war-horse dash'd to the reddening lake 
From the reapers of the field 1 

The field — but not of sheaves — 
Proud crests and pennons lay. 
Strewn o'er it thick as the birch-wood leaves, 
In the Autumn tempest's way. 

Oh ! the sun in heaven fierce havoc view'd. 

When the Austrian tiirn'd to fly, 
And the brave, in the trampling multitude. 
Had a fearful death to die ! 
And the leader of the war 
At eve unhelm'd was seen. 
With a hurrying step on the wilds afar, 
And a pale and troubled mien. 

But the sons of the land which the fie2man tills 

Went back from the battle toil 
To their cabin homes 'midst the deep-green hills 
All bur'den'd with royal spoil. 

There were songs and festal fires 

On the soaring Alps that night, 

When children sprang to greet their sires 

From the wild Morgartcn fight. 

FklictA Dorothea Hbmans : Poetical WofLt 
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XXXV. 

CRE^Y. 
AUGUST 26, 1346. 

At Cre5y by Somme in Ponthieu 

High up on a windy hill 
A mill stands out like a tower : 

King Edward stands on tlie mill. 
The plain is seething below, 

As Vesuvius seethes with flame, 
But ! not with fire, but gore, 
Eaitli incarnadined o'er, 

Crimson with shame and with fame. 
To the King run the messengers, crying, 
" Thy Son is hard press'd to the dying ! " 
" Let alone ; for to-day will be written in story 
To the great world's end, and for ever ; 
So let the boy have the glory." 

Erin and Gwalia there 

With England are rank'd against Franco ; 
Out-facing the oriflamme red 

The red dragons of Merlin advance j 
As a harvest in autumn renew'd 

The lances bend o'er the fields ; 
Snow thick our arrow-lieads white 
Level the foe as they light ; 

Knighthood to yeomanry yields : 
Proud heart, the king watches, as higher 
Goes the blaze of the battle, and nigher : 
' ' To-day is a day will be written in story 
To the great world's end, and for ever ! 
Let the boy alone have the glory." 

Harold at Senlac-on-Sea 

By Norman arrow laid low, 
When the shield-wall was breach'd by the shaft, 

Thou art avenged by the bow 1 
Chivalry I name of romance I 

Thou art henceforth but a name ; 
Weapon that none can withstand, 
Yew in the Englishman's hand, 

Flight-shaft unerring in aim 1 
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As a lightning-struck forest the foeraen 
Shiver down to the stroke of the bowmen ; 
"0 to-tlay is a. day will be wriiten in story 
To the great world's end, and for ever ! 
So, let the boy have the glory." 

Pride of Liguria's shore 

Genoa wrestles in vain ; 
Vainly Bohemia's king 

King-like is laid with the slain. 
The Blood-lake is wiped out in blood, 

The shame of the centuries o'er ; 
Where the pride of the Norman had sway, 
The lions lord over the fray, 

The legions of France are no more : 
The Prince to his father kneels lowly : 
" His is the battle — hig wholly ! 
For to-day is a day will be written in story 
To the great world's end, and for ever ! 
So, let him have the spurs and the glory." 

Fkancis T. Palgrave : Th& Visions of Migland. 

^OTES.— Erin and Gwalia — Half of Edward's army consisted of light-armed footmen 
from Ireland and Wales— the latter under their old dragon-flag. 

GHvalry— The feudal idea of an army resting on the superiority of the horseman to the 
footman, of the mounted noble to the unmounted churl, may he said to have been rained 
by this battle. — Green, B. iv. , ch. iii. 

Liguria — 15,000 cross-bowmen from Genoa were in Philip's army. 

Tlie Blood-lake — Senlac. 



XXXVI. 
BERNARDO DEL CARPIO. 

(From ^^ Songs of the Affections") 

(The celebrated Spanish champion, Bernardo del Carpio, having made many ineffectual 
efforts to procure the release of his father, tlie Count Saldana, who had been imprisoned 
by King Alfonso of Asturias, almost from the time of Bernardo's birth, at last took up 
arms in despair. The war which he maintained proved so destructive, that Alfonso's sub- 
jects joined in demanding the release of the Count. Alfonso accordingly offered Bernardo 
immediate possession of his father's person, in exchange for bis CE^tle of Carpio. Bernardo, 
without hesitation, gave up his stronghold, with all his captives, and, being assured that 
his father was then on hip way from prison, rode forth with the King to meet him. The 
remainder of the story will be found related in the following poem. The chronicles and 
romances leave us nearly in the dark as to Bernardo's history after this event.) 

The warrior bow'd hia crested bead, and tamed his heart of fire, 
Aiid sued the haughty king to free his long-imprisoned sire ; 
*' I bring thee here my fortress keys, I bring my captive train, 
I pledge thee faith, jny liege, my lord !— oh, break my father's chain 1" 

H 
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" Eiae, rise ! even now thy father comes, a ransomed man this uay ; 
Mount thy good horse, and thou and I will meet him on his way." 
Then lightly rose that loyal son, and bounded on his steed. 
And urged, as if with lance iu rest, the charger's foamy speed. 

And lo ! from far, as on they pressed, there came a glittering band, 
With one that 'midst them stately rode, as a leader in the laud ; 
' ' Now haste, Bernardo, haate ! for there, in very truth, is he, 
Tlie father whom thy faithful heart hath yearned so long to see. " 

His dark eye flash'd, his proud breast heaved, his cheeks' blood came and 

went ; 
He reached that grey-hair'd chieftain's side, and there, dismounting, 

bent ; 
A owly knee to earth he bent, his father's hand he took, — 
What was there in its touch that all his fiery spirit shook 1 

That hand was cold — a frozen thing — it dropped from his like lead, — 
He looked up to the face above — the face was of the dead ! 
A plume waved o'er the noble brow — the brow was fixed and white ; — 
He met at last his father's eyes — but in them was no sight ! 

Up from the ground he sprang, and gazed, but who could paint that gaze! 
'J hey hush'd their very hearts, that saw its horror and amaze ; 
I'hoy might have chained him, as before that stony form he stood. 
For the jjower was stricken from his arm, and from his Up the blood. 

" Father ! " at length he murmured low, and wept like childhood then — 
Talli not of grief till thou hast seen the tears of warlike men ! 
He thought on all his glorious hopes, and all his young renown, — 
He fiung the falchion from his side, and in the dust sat down. 

Then covering with his steel-gloved hands his darkly mournful brow, 
"No more, there is no more," he said, " to lift the sword for now ; 
My king is false, my hope betrayed, my father — oh ! the worth, 
Tlie glox'y, and the lo\'eliness, are passed away from earth ! 

" I thought to stand where banners waved, my sire ! beside thee yet, 
I would that there our kindred blood on Spain's free soil had met, — 
Thou would'st have known my spirit then, — for thee my fieldawere won, — 
And tliou hast perish'd in thy chains, as though thou had'st no son ! " 

Then starting from the ground once more, he seiz'd the monarch's reia, 
Amidst tho pale and withered looks of all the courtier train ; 
And, with a fierce, o'ermastering grasp, the rearing war-horse led 
And sternly set them face to face — the king before the dead ! 
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" Came I not forth upon thy pledge, my father's hand to kiss ? 

Be still, and gaze thou on, false king ! and tell me what is this ! 

The voice, the glance, the heart I sought, give answer — where are they ? 

If thou would'st clear thy perjured soul, send life through this cold clay I 

" Into these glassy eyes put light — be still ! keep down thine ire — 
Bid these white lips a blessing speak — this earth is not my sire ! 
Give me back him for whom I strove, for whom my blood was shed, — 
Thou canst not — and a king ! His dust be mountains on thy head ! " 

He loosed the steed ; his slack hand fell — upon tlie silent face 

He cast one long, deep, troubled look — then turned from that sad place : 

His hope was crushed, his after-fate untold in martial strain— 

His banner led the spears no more amidst the hills of Spain. 

Felicia Dorpthea Hbmaus : Poetical Works. 



XXXVII. 
THE LORD OF BUTRAGO. 

(The incident to which the following Ballad relates, is supposed to have occurred on the 
famous field of Aljubarrota, where King Juan the First of Castile was defeated by the 
Portuguese. The King, who was at the time in a feeble state of, health, exposed himself 
very much during the action ; and being wounded, had great difficulty in making his 
escape. The battle was fought a.d. 1385.) 

" Your horse is faint, my King, my Lord, your gallant horse is sick. 
His limbs are torn, his breast is gored, on his eye the film is thick ; 
Mount, mount on mine, oh, mount apace, I pray thee mount and fly ! 
Or in my arms I'll lift your grace— their trampling hoofs are nigh. 

"My King, my King, you're wounded sore; the blood runs froin your feet, 
But only lay a hand before, and I'll lift you to your seat : 
Mount, Juau, for they gather fast — I hear their coming cry ; 
Mount, mount, and ride for jeopardy — I'll save you though I die ! 

" Stand, noble steed, this hour of need— be gentle as a lamb; 
I'll kiss the foam from off thy mouth — thy master dear I am. 
Mount, Juan, mount, whate'er betide, away the bridle fling, 
And plunge the rowels in his side. — My horse shall save my King ! 

" Nay, never speak ; my sires. Lord King, received their laud from yours, 
And joyfully their blood shall spring, so be it thine secures : 
If I should fly, and thou, my King, be found among the dead. 
How could I stand 'mong gentlemen, such scorn on my grey head ? 
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" Castile's proud dames shall never point the finger of disdain, 

And say — there's ONE that ran away when our good lords were slain, — 

I leave Diego in your care — you'll fill his father's place : 

Strike, strike the spur, and never spare — God's blessing on your grace ! ' 

So spake the brave Montanez, Butrago's Lord was he ; 
And turned him to the coming host in steadfastness and glee } 
He flung himself among them, as they came down the hill ; 
Ho died, God wot ! but not before his sword had drunk its iill. 

Spanish Ballad : Translated by John Gibson Lockhart, 



XXXVIII. 
THE BULL-FIGHT OF GAZUL. 

King Almanzor of Granada, he hath bid the trumpet sound, 

He had summoned all the Moorish Lords, from the hills and plains around ; 

Prom Vega and Sierra, from Betis and Xenil, 

They have come with helm and cuirass of gold and twisted steel. 

'Tis the holy Baptist's feast they hold in royalty and state,' 
And they have closed the spacious lists, beside the Alhambra's gate ; 
In gowns of black with silver laced, within the tented ring, 
Plight Moors to fight the bull are placed in presence of the King. 

Eight Moorish Lords of valour tried, with stalwart arm and true, 

The onset of the beasts abide, come trooping furious through j 

The deeds they've done, the spoils they've won, fill all with hope and trust — 

Yet, ere high in heaven appears the sun, they all have bit the dust. 

Then sounds the trumpet clearly, then clangs the loud tambour, 
"Make room, make room for Gazul! — throw wide, throw wide the door! — 
Blow— blow the trumpet clearer still, more loudly strike the drum ! 
The Alcayd6 of Algava to fight the bull doth come," 

And first before the King he passed, with reverence stooping low, 
And next he bowed him to the Queen, and the Infantas all a-rowe ; 
Then to his lady's grace he turned, and she to him did throw 
A scarf from out her balcony was whiter than the snow. 

With the life-blood of the slaughtered lords all slippery is the sand, 
Yet proudly in the centre hath Gazul ta'en his stand ; 
And ladies look with heaving breast, and lords with anxious eye. 
But the lance is firmly in its rest, and his look is calm and high. 

1 The day of the Baptist is a festival among the Mussulmans, as well as among Christians. 
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Three bulls against the knight are loosed, and two come roaring on ; 
He rises high in stirrup, forth stretching his rej6n ; 
Each furious beast, upon the breast he deals him such a blow, 
He blindly totters and gives back across the sand to go. 

" Turn, Gazul — turn ! " the people cry — the third comes xip behind. 
Low to the sand his head holds he, his nostrils snuff the wind ; — 
The mountaineers that lead the steers without stand whispering low, 
" Now thinks this proud Aloayd6 to stun Harpado so ? " 

From Guadiana comes he not, he comes not from Xenil, 

Prom Guadalarif of the plain, or Barves of the hill ; 

But where from out the forest burst Xarama's waters clear, 

Beneath the oak-trees was he nursed — this proud and stately steer. 

Dark is his hide on either side, but the blood within doth boil. 
And the dun hide glows, as if on fire, as he paws to the turmoil. 
His eyes are jet, and they are set in crystal rings of snow ; 
But now they stare with one red glare of brass upon the foe. 

Upon the forehead of the bull the horns stand close and near. 
From out the broad and wrinkled skull like daggers they appear ; 
His neck is massy, like the trunk of some old knotted tree, 
Whereon the monster's shagged mane, like billows curled, ye see. 

His legs are short, his hams are thick, his hoofs are black as night, 
Like a strong flail he holds his tail in fierceness of his might ; 
Like something molten out of iron, or hewn from forth the rock, 
Harpado of Xarama stands, to bide the Alcayd^'s shock. ' 

Now stops the drum — close, close they come — thrice meet, and thrice give 

back ; 
The white foam of Harpado lies on the charger's breast of black — 
The white foam of the charger on Harpado's front of dun ; — 
Once more advance upon his lance— once more, thou fearless one ! 

Once more, once more ; in dust and gore to ruin must thou reel !^ 
In vain, in vain thou tearest the sand with furious heel- 
In vain, in vain, thou noble beast ! — I see, I see thee stagger. 
Now keen and cold thy neck must hold the stern Alcayd^'s dagger ! 

They have slipped a noose around his feet, six horses are brought in. 
And away they drag Harpado with a loud and joyful din. 
Now stoop thee, lady, from thy stand, and the ring of price bestow 
Upon Gazul of Algava, that hath laid Harpado low. 

Moorish Ballad : Translated by John Gibson Lockiiaet. 
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XXXIX. 
"MAKE WAY FOR LIBERTY." 

(battle op SEMPACH, JULY 9th, 1386.) 

In this conflict Leopold II. of AuBtrU was defeated and slain by the Swiss. The gallant 
death of Arnold Winkelried, the devoted Swiss patriot, is described in the poem. 

" Make way for Liberty ! " he cried, 
" Make way for Liberty ! " and died. 

In arms the Austrian phalanx stood, 

A living wall, a human wood ; 

Impregnable their front appears, 

All horrent with projected spears. 

Opposed to these, a hovering band 

Contended for their fatherland ; 

Peasants, whose new-found strength had broke 

Prom manly necks the ignoble yoke ; 

Marshalled once more at Freedom's call. 

They came to conquer or to fall. 

And now the work of life and death 

Sung on the passing of a breath ; 

The fire of conflict burned within ; 

The battle trembled to begin : 

Yet, while the Austrians held their ground. 

Point for assault was nowhere found ; 

Where'er the impatient Switzers gazed, 

The unbroken line of lances blazed 5 

That line 'twere suicide to meet 

And perish at their tyrants' feet. 

How could they rest within their graves, 

To leave their homes the haunts of slaves ? 

Would they not feel their children tread. 

With clanking chains, above their head? 

It must not be : this day, this hour. 
Annihilates the invaders' power 1 
All Switzerland is in the iield. 
She will not fly ; she cannot yield ; 
She must not fall ; her better fate 
Here gives her an immortal date. 
Few were the numbers she could boast ; 
But every freeman was a host. 
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And felt as 'twere a secret known 
That one should turn the scale alono ; 
While each unto himself was he 
' On whose sole arm hung victory. 
It did depend on one indeed ; 
Behold him — Arnold Winkelried ; 
There sounds not to the trump of Fame 
The echo of a nobler name. 
Unmarked, he stood among the throng, 
In rumination deep and long, 
Till you might see, with sudden grao. 
The very thought come o'er his face j 
And, by the motion of his form. 
Anticipate the bursting storm ; 
And, by the uplifting of his brow. 
Tell where the bolt would strike, and how. 

But 'twas no sooner thought than done — 

The field was in a moment won 1 

" Make way for Liberty ! " he cried ; 

Then ran with arms extended wide, 

As if his dearest friend to clasp ; 

Ten spears he swept within his grasp. 

" Make way for Liberty ! " he cried ; 

Their keen points crossed from side to side. 

He bowed amongst them like a tree. 

And thus made way for Liberty. 

Swift to the breach his comrades fly — 

" Make way for Liberty ! " they cry ; 

And through the Austrian phalanx dart. 

As rushed the spears through Arnold's heart ; 

While, instantaneous as his fall. 

Rout, ruin, panic, seize them all : 

An earthquake could not overthrow 

A city with a surer blow. 

Thus Switzerland again was free ; 
Thus Death made way for Liberty. 

James Montgomery: Poetical WorTca. 
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XL. 

BATTLE OF OTTERBOURNE. 

Border Minstrelsy, vol. i. 
August 10, 1388. 

It fell about the Lammas tide, 
When the muir-men win their hay, 

The doughty earl of Douglas rode 
Into England, to catch a prey. 

He chose the Gordons and the Graemes, 
With thetti the Liudesays, light and gay ; 

But the Jardines wald not with him ride, 
And they rue it to this day. 

And he has burn'd the dales of Tyne, 
And part of Bambrough shire : 

And three good towers on Roxburgh fells, 
He left them all on fire. 

And he march'd up to Newcastle, 

And rode it round about ; 
"O wha's the lord of this castle. 

Or wha's the lady o't ? " 

But up spake proud Lord Percy, then. 

And but he spake hie ! 
" I am the lord of this castle. 

My wife's the lady gay ! " 

" If thou'rt the lord of this castle, 

Sae weel it pleases me ! 
For, ere I cross the border fells, 

The tane of us sail die." 

lie took » lang spear in his hand. 

Shod with the metal free. 
And for to meet the Douglas there, 

He rode right furiouslie. 

But how pale his lady look'd, 

Frae aiT the castle wa'. 
When down before the Scothish spear. 

She saw proud .Percy fa'. 
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" Had we twa been upon the green, 

And never an eye '.^ see, 
I wad hae had you, flesh and fell ; 

But yonr sword sail gae wi' mee." 

" But gae ye up to Otterbourne, 

And wait there dayis three ; 
And, if I come not ere three dayis end, 

A fanse knight ca' ye me." 

" The Otterboume's a bonnie burn ; 

'Tis pleasant there to be ; 
But there is nought at Otterbourne, 

To feed my men and me. 

" The deer rins wild on hill and dale. 
The birds fly wild from tree to tree ; 

But there is neither bread nor kale. 
To fend' my men and me. 

" Yet I will stay at Otterbourne, 

Where yoit sail welcome be ; 
And, if ye come not at three dayis end, 

A fauae lord I'll ca' thee.'' 

" Thither will I come," proud Percy said, 
" By the might of Our Ladye ! " — 

" There will I bide thee," said the Douglas, 
"My trowth I plight to thee." 

They lighted high on Otterbourne, 

Upon the bent sae brown ; 
They lighted high on Otterbourne, 

And threw their pallions down. 

And he that had a bonnie boy, 

Sent out his horse to grass ; 
And he that had not a bonnie boy. 

His ain servant he was. 
But up then spake a little page, 

Before the peep of dawn — 
" waken ye, waken ye, my good lord, 

For Percy's hard at hand." 
" Ye lie, ye lie, ye liar loud ! 

Sae loud I hear ye lie ; 
For Percy had not men yestreen, 

To dight my men and me. 
1 Fend— support 
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" But I hae dream'd a dreary dieam. 

Beyond the Isle of Sky ; 
I saw a dead man win a fight, 

And I think that man was I." 

He belted on his good braid sword, 

And to the field he ran ; 
But he forgot the helmet good, 

That should have kept his brain. 

When Percy wi' the Douglas met, 

I wat he was fu' fain ! 
They swakked their swords, till sair they swat 

And the blood ran down like rain. 

But Percy with his good braid sword. 

That could so sharply wound. 
Has wounded Douglas on the brow, 

TUl he fell to the ground. 

Then he called on his little foot-page, 

And said — " Run speedilie. 
And fetch my ain dear sister's son. 

Sir Hugh Montgomery. 

" ily nephew good," the Douglas said, 

' ' What recks the death of ane ! 
Last night I dream'd a dreary dream, 

And I ken the day's thy ain. 

" My wound is deep ; I fain would sleep } 
Take thou the vanguard of the three. 

And hide me by the braken bush. 
That grows on yonder lilye lee. 

" bury me by the braken bush, 

Beneath the blooming briar ; 
Let never living mortal ken, 

That ere a kindly Scot lies here." 

He lifted up that noble lord, 

Wi' the saut tear in his e'e ; 
He hid him in the braken bush, 

That his merrie men might not see. 

The moon was clear, the day drew near, 

The spears in flinders flew, 
But mony a gallant Englishman 

Ere day the Scotsmen slew. 
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The Gordons good, in English blood, 

They steeped their hose and shoon ; 
The Lindesays flew like fire about. 

Till all the fray was done. 

The Percy and Montgomery met, 

That either of other were fain ; 
They swapped swords, and they twa swat, 

And aye the blude ran down between. 

"Yield thee, O yield thee, Percy ! " he said, 

" Or else I vow PU lay thee low ! " 
" Whom to sail I yield," said Earl Percy, 

" Now that I see it must be so ? " 

" Thou sall't not yield to lord nor loun. 

Nor yet sall't thou yield to me ; 
But yield thee to the braken bush. 

That grows upon yon lilye lee 1 " 

" I will not yield to a braken bush. 

Nor yet will I yield to a briar ; 
But I would yield to Earl Douglas, 

Or Sir Hugh the Montgomery, if he were here." 

As soon as he knew it was Montgomery, 
He stuck his sword's point in the grounde ; 

And the Montgomery was a courteous knight. 
And quickly took him by the hande. 

This deed was done at Otterbourne, 

About the breaking of the day ; 
Earl Douglas was buried at the braken bush. 

And the Percy led captive away. 

Old Ballad : Border Ballads 



XLI. 

ELSPETH'S BALLAD. 
Battle of Haklaw, July 24, 1411. 

Now baud your tongue, baith wife and carle. 
And listen, great and sma'. 
And I will sing of Glenallan's Earl 
That fought on the red HarlaW. 
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The croriachs cried on Bennachie, 

And doun the Don and a', 
And hieland and lawland may mournfu' be 

For the sair field of Harlaw. 

They saddled a hundred milk-white steeds, 

They hae bridled a hundred black, 
With a chafron of steel on each horse's head. 

And a good knight upon his back. 

They hadna ridden a mile, a mile, 

A mile but barely ten, 
When Donald came branking down the brae 

Wi' twenty thousand men. 

Their tartans they were waving wide, 

Their glaives were glancing clear. 
The pibrochs rung frae side to side, 

Would deafen ye to hear. 

The great Earl in his stirrups stood, 

That Highland host to see : 
" Now here a knight that's stout and good 

May prove a jeopardie : 

" What wouldst thou do, my squire so gay. 

That rides beside my rein. 
Were ye Glenallan's Earl the day. 

And I were Roland Cheyne ? 

To turn the rein were sin and shame. 

To fight were wondrous peril, — 
What would ye do now, Roland Cheyne, 

Were ye Glenallan's Earl? " 

" Were I Glenallan's Earl this tide, 

And ye were Roland Cheyne, 
The spur should be in my horse's side. 

And the bridle upon his mane. 

" If they hae twenty thousand blades. 

And we twice ten times ten. 
Yet they hae but their tartan plaids, 

And we are mail-clad men. 

" My horse shall ride through ranks sae rude, 

As through the moorland fern, — 
Then ne'er let the gentle Norman blude 

Grow cauld for Highland kerne.'' 

Sir Walter Scott i 7'Ae AnlxqMarij 
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XLII. 

KING HENRY THE FIFTH'S ADDRESS TO 
HIS SOLDIERS. 

(1415.) 

(The claim to the Throne of France, advanced by Henry V., was absolutely haseless. 
His war was one of unprovoked aggression, but his acliievements were triumphs of English 
valour. Henry's first exploit was the capture of Harfleur.) 

Before Harfleur. 
Alarums. Enter King Henry, Exeter, Bedford, Gloster, and Soldiers, 
with scaling ladders. 

Kwg Henry. Once mors \rato the breach, dear friends, once more j 
Or close the wall up with our English dead ! 
In peace, there's nothing so becomes a man 
As modest stillness and humility : 
But when the blast of war blows in our ears, 
Tlien imitate the action of the tiger ; 
Stiffen the sinews, summon up the blood. 
Disguise fair nature with hard-favoured rage. 
Then lend the eye a terrible aspect ; 
Let It pry through the portage of tlie head. 
Like the brass cannon ; let the brow o'erwhelm it. 
As fearfully as doth a galled rock 
O'erhang and jutty his confounded base, 
Swill'd with the wild and wasteful ocean. 
Now set the teeth and stretch the nostril wide ; 
Hold hard the breath, and bend up every spirit 
To his full height ! On, on, you nohless English, 
Whose blood is yet from fathers of war-proof ! 
Fathers that, like so many Alexanders, 
Have in these parts from morn till even fought, 
And sheath'd their swords for lack of argument. 
Dishonour not your mothers ; now attest 
That those whom yon call'd fathers did beget you ! 
Be copy now to men of grosser blood, 
And teach them how to war ! — And you, good yeomen 
Whose limbs were made in England, shew us here 
The mettle of your pasture ; let us swear 
That you are worth your breeding ; which I doubt not ; 
Eor there is none of you so mean and base 
That hath not noble lustre in your eyes. 
I see you stand like greyhounds in the slips, 
Straining upon the start. The game's afoot ; 
EoUow your spirit : and upon this charge, 
Cry — God for Harry ! England ! and Saint George ! Exeunt. 
William Shakspebe : From King Henry V., Act III. Scene 1. 
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XLIII. 

KING flENRY THE FIFTH'S SPEECH BEFORE 
AGINCOURT. 

(Octobee25, 1415.) 

("Henry .... had no choice between attack and unconditional surrender. His troops 
were starving, and the way to Calais lay across the French army. But the King's courage 
rose with the peril . ... 'I would not have a single man more,' he said. ' If God give us 
the victory, it will be plain that we owe it to His Grace. If not, the fewer we are, the 
less loss for England.' ... At the first sign of movement, Henry had halted his lines, and 
fixing in the ground the sharp palisades with which each man was furnished, his archers 
poured their fatal arrow fiights into the hostile ranks. The carnage was terrible, but 
the desperate charges of the French knighthood at last drove the English archers to the 
neiglibouring wood, from which they were still able to pour their shot into the enemy's 
flanks, while Henry with the men at arms around him, flung himself on the French line. 
In the terrible struggle which followed the King bore oft the palm of bravery. The enemy 
was at last broken, and the defeat of the main body was followed at once by the rout of 
the reserve.") 

GrmCs Short History of the English People. 

King Henry. This day is called the feast of Crispian : 

He that outlives this day, and comes safe home, 

Will stand a tip-toe when this day is nam'd, 

And rouse him at the name of Crispian. 

He that shall see this day and live old age, 

Will yearly on the vigil feast his neighbours, 

And say, to-morrow is Saint Crispian : 

Then will he strip his sleeve and show his e"ars. 

Old men forget ; yet sliall not all forget, 

But he'll remember, with advantages, 

What feats he did that day : Then shall our names, 

Familiar in his mouth as household words, 

Harry the King, Bedford and Exeter, 

Warwick and Talbot, Salisbury and Gloster — 

Be in their flowing caps freshly remembered ; 

This story shall the good man teach his son ; 

And Crispian, Crispian shall no'er go by, 

From this day to the ending of the world, 

But we in it shall be remembered : 

We few, we happy few, we band of brothers. 

For he to-day that sheds his blood with me 

Shall be my brother ; be ho ne'er so vile 

This day shall gentle his condition ; 

And gentlemen in England, now a-bed. 

Shall thinli themselves aocuvs'd they were not here ; 

And hold their manhoods cheap, whiles any speaks 

That fought with us upon St. Crispian's day. 

William Shakspebe : King Henry V., ^ct IV. Scene III. 
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XLIV. 

THE BATTLE OF AGINCOURT. 

OcTOBEK 25th, 1415. 
Fair stood the wind for France 
Wlien we our sails advance, 
Nor now to prove our chance 

Longer will tarry ; 
But putting to the main, 
At Kaux, the mouth of Seine, 
With all his martial train, _ 

Landed King Harry, 
And taking many a fort. 
Furnished in warlike sort, 
March'd towards Aginoourt 

In happy hour ; 
Skirmishing day by day 
With those that stop'd his way, 
Where the French gen'ral lay 

With all his power. 
Which in his height of pride. 
King Henry to deride. 
His ransom to provide 

To the king sending ; 
Which he neglects the while. 
As from a nation vile. 
Yet with an angry smile, 

Their fall portending. 
And turning to his men. 
Quoth our brave Henry then, 
Though they to one be ten, 

Be not amazed. 
Yet, have we well begun, 
Battles so bravely won 
Have ever to the sun 

By fame been raised. 
And for myself, quoth he. 
This my full rest shall be, 
England ne'er mourn for me, 

Nor more esteem me. 
Victor I will remain 
Or on this earth lie slain. 
Never shall she sustain 
Loss to redeem me. 
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Poitiers and Cressy tell, 

When most their pride did swell, 

Under our swords they fell, 

No less our skill is, 
Than w hen our grandsire great, 
Claiming the regal seat, 
IJy many a warlike feat 

Lop'd the French lilies. 

The Duke of York so dread. 
The eager vanward led : 
With the main Henry sped. 

Amongst his henchmen, 
Excester had the rear, 
A braver man not there ; 
Lord, now hot they were 

On the false Frenchmen I 

They now to fight are gone. 
Armour on armour shone. 
Drum now to drum did groan. 

To hear, was wonder. 
That with cries they make, 
The very earth did shake, 
Trumpet to trumpet spake, 

Thunder to thunder. 

Well it thy age became, 
G noble Erpingham, 
Which did the signal aim 

To our hid forces ; 
When from a meadow by, 
Like a storm suddenly. 
The English archery 

Stuck the French horses. 

With Spanish yew so strong, 
Arrows a cloth-yard long, 
That like to serpents stung. 

Piercing the weather ; 
None from his fellow starts, 
But playing manly parts, 
And like true English hearts. 

Stuck close together. 
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\Vhen down their bows they threw 
And forth their bilbows drew, 
And on the French they flew j 

Not one was tardy ; 
Arms were from shoulders sentj 
Scalps to the teeth were rent, 
Down the French peasants wenti 

Our men were hardyi 

this while onr noble king; 
His broadsword brandishing, 
Down the French host did ding) 

As to o'erwhelm it ; 
And many a deep wound lent, 
His arms with blood besprent, 
And many a cruel dent 

Bruised his helmet. 

Glo'ster, that duke so good, 
Next of the royal blood. 
For famous England stood, 

With his brave brother, 
Clarence, in steel so bright. 
Though but a maiden knight. 
Yet in that furious fight 

Scarce such another. 

Warwick in blood did wade, 
Oxford the foe invade, 
And cruel slaughter made. 

Still as they ran up ; 
Suffolk his axe did ply, 
Beaumont and Willoughby 
Bare them right doughtily, 

Ferrers and Fanhope. 

Upon St. Crispin's day, 
Foiight was this noble fray, 
Which fame did not delay. 

To England to carry ; 
when shall Englishmen 
With such acts fill a pen, 
Or England breed again 

Such a King Harry 1 

Michael Drayton. 
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XL7. 
BRANKSOME HALL. 

{From, " The Lay qf the Last Minstrel," Canto I.) 

The feast was ovet in Bfanksome tower, 

And the Ladye had gone to her secret bower ; 

Her bower that was guarded by vrord and by spell, 

l)eadly to hear, and deadly to tell — 

jesu Maria, shield tls well ! 

No living wight, save the Ladye alone, 

Had dared to cross the threshold stone. 

The tables were drawn, it was idlesse all ; 

Knight, and page, and household squire. 
Loitered through the lofty hall, 

Or crowded round the ample fire. 
The stag-hounds, weary with the chase, 

Lay stretched upon the rushy floor. 
And urged, in dreams, the forest race. 

From Teviot-stone to Eskdale-moor. 

Nine-and-twenty knights of fame 
Hung their shields in Branksome Hall ; 

Nine-and-twenty squires of name 

Brought them their steeds to bower from stall ; 
Nine-and-twenty yeomen tall 
Waited, duteous, on them all : 
They were all knights of mettle true,. 
Kinsmen to the bold Buccleugh. 

Ten of them were sheathed in steel, 
With belted sword, and spur on heel : 
They quitted not their harness bright, 
Neither by day, nor yet by night : 

They lay down to rest 

With corslet laced, 
Pillowed on buckler cold and hard ; 

They carved at the meal 

With gloves of steel, 
And they drank the red wine through the helmet barr'd, 

Ten squires, ten yeomen, mail-clad men, 
Waited the beck of the warders ten ; 
Tliirty steeds, both fleet and wight, 
Stood saddled in stable day and night, 
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Barbed with frontlet of steel, I trow, 
And with Jedwood-axe at saddle-bow ; 
A hundred more fed free in stall : 
Such was the custom of Branksome Hall. 

Why do these steeds stand ready dight ? 
Why watch these warriors, armed, by night ? 
They watch, to hear the blood-hound baying. 
They watch, to hear the war-horn braying ; 
To see Si. George's red cross streaming, 
To see the midnight beacon gleaming : 
They watch, against Southern force and guile, 

Lest Scroop, or Howard, or Percy's powers. 

Threaten Branksome's lordly towers. 
From Warkworth, or Naworth, or merry Carlisle. 

Sir 'SValtbb Scott ; Poetical Worlcs 



XLVI. 
THE COMBAT. 

[From " The Lay of the Last Minstrel," Canto V.) 

Within the lists, in knightly pride. 
High Home and haughty Dacre ride ; 
Their leading staffs of steel they wield, 
As marshals of the mortal field : 
While to each knight their care assigned 
Like vantage of the sun and wind. 
Then heralds hoarse did loud proclaim. 
In king, and queen, and warden's name, 

That none, while lasts the strife. 
Should dare, by look, or sign, or word. 
Aid to a champion to afford. 

On peril of his life. 
And not a breath the silence broke 
Till thus the alternate Herald spoke ; — 

English Herald. 

Here standeth Richard of.Musgrave, 
Good knight and true, and freely born, 

Amends from DeloraLae to crave, 
For foul despiteous scathe and scorn. 
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He sayeth, that William of Deloraine 
Is traitor false by Border laws ; 

This with his sword he will maintain 
So help him God, and~ his good cause ! 

Scottish, Herald. 

Here standeth William of Deloraine, 
Good knight and true, of noble strain, 
Who sayeth, that foul treason's stain. 
Since he bore arms, ne'er soiled his coat-; 
And that, so help him God above, 
He will on Musgrave's body prove. 
He lies most foully in his throat. 

Lord Dacre. 

Forward, brave champions, to the fight ! 
Sound trumpets ! ■ 

Lord Home,. 
God defend the right ! 

Then, Teviot ! how thine echoes rang, 
When bugle-sound and trumpet-clang 

Let loose the martial foes. 
And in mid list, with shield poised high, 
And measured step and wary eye, 

The combatants did close, 

111 would it suit your gentle ear, 

Ye lovely listeners, to hear 

How to the axe the helms did sound. 

And blood poured down from many a wound : 

For desperate was the strife, and long. 

And either warrior fierce and strong. 

But, were each dame a listening knight, 

I well could tell how warriors fight ! 

For 1 have seen war's lightning flashing, 

Seen the claymore with bayonet clashing, 

Seen through red blood the war-horse dashing. 

And scorned, amid the reeling strife, 

To yield a step for death or life. 

Tis done, 'tis done ! that fatal blow 
Has stretched him on the bloody plain ; 

He strives to rise — Brave Musgrave, no ! 
Thence never shalt thou rise again ! 
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He chokes in blood — some friendly hand 

Undo the visor's barred baud, 

TJnfix the gorget's iron clasp, 

And give him room for life to gasp ! — 

0, bootless aid ! — haste, holy Friar — 

Haste, ere the sinner shall expire ! 

Of all his guilt let him be shriven, 

And smooth his path from earth to heaven ! 

In haste the holy Friar sped ; — 
His naked foot was dyed with red 

As through the lists he ran ; 
Unmindful of the shouts on high, 
That hailed the conqueror's victory, 

He raised the dying man ; 
Loose waved his silver beard and hair. 
As o'er him he kneeled down in prayer ; 
And still the crucifix on high 
He holds before his darkening eye ; 
And still he bends an anxious ear, 
His faltering penitence to hear ; 

Still props him from the bloody sod. 
Still, even when soul and body part. 
Pours ghostly comfort on his heart. 

And bids him trust in God ! 
Unheard he prays ; — the death-pang's o'er : — 
Bichard of Musgrave breathes no more. 

Sib Walter Scott : Poetical Worhs. 



XL VII. 
JOAN OF ARC IN RHEIMS. 

(From " Records of Women") 
JuLT 12, 1429. 

(" Jeanne d'Arc avait eu la joie de voir & Chalons quelques amis de son enfance. Une 
joie plus ineffable encore I'attendait h. Eheims, au sein de son triomphe : Jacques d'Arc, 
son p6re, y se trouva, aussit6fc que des troupes de Charles YII. y furent entries : et comme 
les deux fr^res de notre heroine Tavaient accompagn^, elle se vit pour un instant au 
milieu de sa famille, dans les bras d'un p6re vertueux." — Vie de Jeaime d'Arc.) 

That was a joyous day in Rheims of old. 
When peal on peal of mighty music rolled 
Forth from her thronged cathedral ; while around, 
A multitude, whose billows made no sound. 
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Chained to a hush of wonder, though elate 
With victory, listened at their temple's gate. 
And what was done within ? Within, the light. 

Through the rich gloom of pictured windows flowing, 
Tinged with soft awfulness a stately sight — 

The chivalry of France their proud heads bowing 
In martial vassalage ! While 'midst that ring, 
And shadowed by ancestral tombs, a king 
Received his birthright's crown. For this, the hymn 

Swelled out like rushing waters, and the day 
With the sweet censer's misty breath grew dim. 

As through long aisles it floated o'er the array 
Of arms and sweeping stoles. But who, alone 
And unapproached, beside the altar stone. 
With the white banner forth like sunshine streaming. 
And the gold helm through clouds of fragrance gleaming. 
Silent and radiant stood ? The helm was raised. 
And the fair face revealed, that upward gazed, 
Intensely worshipping — a still, clear face. 
Youthful, but brightly solemn ! Woman's cheek 
And brow were there, in deep devotion meek, 
yet glorified, with inspiration's trace 
On its pure paleness ; while, enthroned above. 
The pictured Virgin, with her smile of love, 
Seemed bending o'er her votaress. That slight form ! 
Was that the leader through the battle storm ? 
Had the soft light in that adoring eye 
Guided the warrior where the swords flashed high ? 
'Twas so, even so !— and thou, the shepherd's child, 
Joanne, the lovely dreamer of the wild ! 
Never before, and never since that hour, 
Hath woman, mantled with victorious power, 
Stood forth as fhou beside the shrine didst stand. 
Holy amidst the knighthood of the land. 
And, beautiful with joy and with renown. 
Lift thy white banner o'er the olden crown, 

Ransomed for France by thee ! 

The rites are done. 
Now let the dome with trumpet-notes be shaken, 
And bid the echoes of the tomb awaken. 

And come thou forth, that heaven's rejoicing sun 
May give thee welcome from thine own blue skies, 

Daughter of victory ! A triumphant strain, 
A proud rich stream of warlike melodies, 

Gushed through the portals of the antique faue 
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And forth she came. Then rose a nation's sound ; 

Oh ! what "■ power to bid the quick heart bound, 

The wind bears onward with the stormy cheer 

Man gives to glory on lier high career ! 

Is there indeed such power? — far deeper dwells 

In one kind household voice, to reach the cells 

Whence happiness flows forth ! The shouts that filled 

The hollow heaven tempestuously, were stilled 

One moment ; and in that brief pause, the tone, 

As of a breeze that o'er her home had blown. 

Sank on the bright maid's heart. " Joanne ! "—Who spoke 

Like those whose childhood with her childhood grew 
Under one roof ? " Joanne ! " — ihat murmur brcke 

With sounds of weeping forth ! She turned — she knew 
"Beside her, marked from all the thousands there, 
In the calm beauty of his silver hair, 

The stately shepherd ; and the youth, whose joy 

From his dark eye flashed proudly ; and the boy, 

The youngest born, that ever loved her best : — 

" Fatlier ! and ye, my brothers ! " On the breast 

Of that grey sire she sank — and swiftly back, 

Even in an instant, to their native track 

Her free thoughts flowed. She saw the pomp no more, 

The plumes, the banners : to her cabin-door. 

And to the Fairy's Fountain in the glade, 

Where her young sisters by her side had played, 

And to her hamlet's chapel, where it rose 

Hallowing the forest into deep repose. 

Her spirit turned. The very wood-note, sung 
In early spring-time by the 6ird, which dwelt 

Where o'er her father's roof the beeqh leaves hung, 
Was in her heart ; a music heard and felt, 

Winning her back to nature. She unbound 
The helm of many battles from her head, 

^nd, with her bright looks bowed to sweep the groiipd, 
Lifting her voice up, wept for joy and said — 

"Bless me, my father ! bless me ! and with thee, 

To the still cabin and tlie beechen tree, 

Let me return ! " 

Oh ! never did thine eye 

Tlirough the green haunts of happy infancy 

W^ander again, Joanne ! Too much of fame 

Hatli shed its radiance on thy peasant name ; 
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And bought alone by gifts beyond all price — 
The trusting heart's repose, the paradise 
Of home, with all its loves — doth fate allow 
The cro\^n pf glory unto woman's brow. 

Felicia Dorothea Hemans : Poetical Works. 



XLVIII, 
PIBROCH OF DONUIL DHU. 

{From " J/yrical and Miscellaneous Pieces.") 

(This is a very ancient pibroch belonging to Clan Macdonald, and supposed to refer to 
the expedition of Donald Balloch, who, in 1431, launched from the Isles witli a cinsider- 
able force, invaded Lochaber, and at Inverloohy defeated and put to flight the Earls of 
JI[a,T and Caithness, thgu|;h »t the head of an army superior to his own.) 

1431, 

Pibroch o| Donuil Dhu, 

Pibroch of Donuil, 
Wake thy wild voice anew. 

Summon Clan-Couuil. 
Pome away, come away, 

Hark to the summons ! 
Come in your war array, 

Gentles and commons. 

Come from deep glen, and 

From mountain so rocky. 
The war-pipe and pennon 

Are at Inverlochy. 
Come every hill-plaid, and 

True heart that wears one. 
Come every steel-blade, and 

Strong hand that bears one. 

Leave uutcnded the herd, 

The flock without shelter ; 
Leave the corpse uiiinterr'd, 

The bride at the altar ; 
Leave the deer, leave the steer. 

Leave nets and barges : 
Come with your fighting gear, 

Broadswords and targes 
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Come as the winds come, when 

Forests are rended ; 
Come as the waves come, when 

Navies are stranded : 
Faster come, faster come, 

Faster and faster, 
Chief, vassal, page and groom, 

Tenant and master. 

Fast they come, fast they come 5 

See how tiiey gather ! 
Wide waves the eagle plume, 

Blended with heather. 
Cast your plaids, draw your blades, 

Forward each man set ! 
Pibroch of Donuil Dhu, 

Kuell for the onset ! 

Sib Waltek Scott : Poetical Works. 



XLIX. 

BEFORE BOSWORTH FIELD. 

1484. 

The winter it is here ; 

In woods no small birds sing ; 
The forest it is drear, 

But 'twill green again in spring j 
The throstle sweet will sing ; 

O for summer we are fain. 
For the bright suns that will bring 

Our red, red rose again. 

Eound tower and turret sad 

The storm-wind coldly blows, 
But burgh and hall will glad 

When leaves are here for snows. 
And it's for merry May 

And swallows from the main ; 
England will be gay 

When the red rose comes again ! 
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There's grief in Cliiibrd's towers \ 

Tliere's wail in Warwick's halls ; 
No voice in Percy's bowers 

To feast and tourney calls ; 
They're far who should bear sway ; 

They're banished who should reign ; 
But heads for all shall pay 

When the red rose blooms again. 

harp, my harp, so long 

That dared not wake thy voioe - 
Thy time is near for song ; 

Thy hour comes to rejoice ; 
A whisper's in mine ear 

That to tell to thee I'm fain ; 
They come who'll free thy fear ; 

Our red rose comes again. 

W. C. Ben::*ett : Contributions to a Ballad Hiistory of England. 



L. 
THE INCHCAPE ROCK. 

No stir in the air, no stir in the sea, 
The ship was as still as she could be ; 
Her sails from heaven received no motion, 
Her keel w.is steady in the ocean. 

Without either sign or sound of their shock, 
The waves flow'd over the Inohcape Rock i 
So little they rose, so little they fell. 
They did not move the Inchcape bell. 

The good Abbot of Aberbrothok 
Had placed that bell on the Inchcape Rock j 
On a buoy in the storm it floated and swiin^, 
And over the waves its wai-uing rung. 

When the rock was hid by the surge's swell, 
The mariners heard the warning bell : 
And then they knew the perilous rock. 
And blest the Abbot of Aberbrothok, 
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The Sim in heaven was shining gay, 

All things were joyful on that day ; 

The sea-birds soreara'd as they wheel'd aroiind", 

And there was joyance in their sound. 

The buoy of the Inchcape bell was seen, 
A darker speck on the ocean green ; 
Sir Ralph the Rover walk'd his deck, 
And he fixed his eye on the darker speck. 

He felt the cheering power of spring, 
It made him whistle, it made him sing j 
His heart was mirthful to excess — 
But the Rover's mirth was wickedness. 

His eyes were on the Inchcape float : 
Quoth he, " My men, put out the boat. 
And row me to the Inchcape Rock, 
And I'll plague the Abbot of Aberbrothok." 

The boat is lower'd, the boatmen row, 

And to the Inchcape Bock they go j 

Sir Ralph bent over from the boat, 

And he cut the bell from the Inchcape float. 

Down sunk the bell with a gurgling sound — 

The bubbles rose and burst around ; 

Quoth Sir Ralph, ' ' The next who comes to the Bock 

Won't bless the Abbot of Aberbrothok." 

Sir Ralph the Rover sail'd away ; 
He scoured the seas for many a day ; 
And, now grown rich with plunder'd store. 
He steers his course for Scotland's shore. 

So thick a haze o'erspreads the sky, 
They cannot see the sun on high ; 
The wind hath blown a gale all day, 
At evening it hath died away. 

On the deck the Rover takes his stand. 
So dark it is they see no land. 
Quoth Sir Ralph, " It will be lighter soon. 
For there is the dawn of the rising moon." 

" Canst hear," said one, " the breakers roar? 
For methinks we should be near the shore. 
Now where we are we cannot tell, 
But I wish I could hear the Inchcape bell." 
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They hear no sound — the swell is strong ; 
Though the wind hath fallen they drift along 
Till the vessel strikes with a shivering shock — 
" Oh ! heavens ! it is the Inchoape Rock ! " 

Sir Ralph the Rover tore his hair. 
And beat his breast in his despair : 
The waves rush in on every side, 
The ship is sulking beneath the tide. 

But even now, in his dying fear, 

One dreadful sound could the Rover hear — 

A sound as if, with the Inchcape bell, 

The fiends in triumph were ringing his knell. 

Robert Southey : Poetical Works. 



LI. 
LOCHINVAR. 

{From "Marmion," Canto V.) 

Oh ! young Loohinvar is come out of the west. 

Through all the wide Border his steed was the best ; 

And, save his good broadsword, he weapon had none, 

He rode all unarmed, and he rode all alone. 

So faithful in love, and so dauntless in war, 

There never was knight like the young Loohinvar. 

He stayed not for brake, and he stopped not for stone, 

He swam the Eske river where ford there was none ; 

But, ere he alighted at Netherby gate. 

The bride had consented, the gallant came late ; 

For a laggard in love, and a dastard in war. 

Was to wed the fair Ellen of brave Loohinvar. 

So boldly he entered the Netherby Hall, 
Among bride's-men, and kinsmen, and brothers, and all. 
Then spoke the bride's father, his hand on his sword 
(For the poor craven bridegroom said never a word), 
" Oh ! come ye in peace here, or come ye in war. 
Or to dance at our bridal, young Lord Loohinvar ? " 
"I long wooed your daughter, my suit you denied : — 
Love swells like the Solway, but ebbs like its tide — 
And now I am come, with this lost love of mine. 
To lead but one measure, drink one cup of wine. 
There are maidens in Scotland more lovely by far. 
That would gladly be bride to the young Loohinvar," 
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The bride kissed the goblet; the knight took it up, 
He quaffed off the wine, and he threw down the cup. 
She looked down to blush, and she looked up to sigh, 
"With a smile on her lips, and a tear in her eye. 
He took her soft hand, ere her mother could bar, — 
"Now tread we a measure," said young Lochiuvar. 

So stately his form, and so lovely her face. 

That never a hall such a galliard did grace ; 

While her mother did fret, and her father did fume, 

And the bridegroom stood dangling his bonnet and plu:n : 

And the bridemaidens whispered, " 'Twere better by far 

To have matched our fair cousin with young Lochinvar." 

One touch to her hand, and one word in her ear, ' 

When they reached the hall-door, and the charger stood near ; 

So light to the croupe the fair lady he swung. 

So light to the saddle before her he sprung ; 

" She is won ! we are gone ! over bank, bush, and scaur ; 

They'll have fleet steeds that follow," quoth young Lochiuvar. 

There was mounting 'mong Graemes of the Netherby clan ; 

Forsters, Fenwicks, and Musgraves, they rode and they ran : 

There was racing and chasing on Cannobie Lee, 

But the lost bride of Netherby ne'er did they see. 

So daring in love, and so dauntless in war. 

Have ye e'er heard of gallant like young Lochinvar ? 

SiE, Walter Scott : Poetical Worha. 



Ln. 
FLODDEN FIELD. 

{From " Marmion," Canto VI.) 

Septemeek 9th, 1513. 

A moment then Lord Marmion stayed, 
And breathed his steed, his men arrayed, 

Then forward moved his band. 
Until, Lord Surrey's rear-guard won, 
He halted by a cross of stone, 
That, on a hillock standing lone. 

Did all the field command. 

Hence might they see the full array 
Of either host; for deadly fray ; 
Their marshalled lines stretched east and west, 
And fronted north and southj 
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And distant salutation passed 

From the loud cannon's mouth ; 
Not in the close successive rattle, 
That breathes the voice of modern battle, 

But slow and far between. — 
The hillock gained, Lord Marmion stayed : 
" Here, bj' this cross," he gently said, 

" You well may view the scene ; 
Here shalt thou tarry, lovely Clare ; 
! think of Marmion in thy prayer ! — 
Thou wilt not ? — well, — no less my care 
Shall, watchful, for thy weal prepare. — 
Yoii, Blount and Eustace, are her guard, 

With ten picked archers of my train ; 
With England if the day go hard. 

To Berwick speed amain. — 
But, if we conquer, cruel maid 1 
Jly spoils shall at your feet be laid, 

When here we meet again." 
He waited not for answei- there. 
And would not mark the maid's despair, 

Nor heed the discontented look 
From either squire : but spurred amain, 
And, dashing through the battle-plain. 

His way to Surrey took. 

" The good Lord Marmion, by my life I 

Welcome to danger's hour ! — 
Short greeting serves in time of strife : — 

Thus have I ranged my power : 
Myself will rule this central host. 

Stout Stanley fronts their right. 
My sons command the vanward post, 

With Brian Tunstall, stainless knight ; 

Lord Dacre, with his horsemen light, 

Shall be in rearward of the fight. 
And succour those that need it most. 

Now, gallant Marmion, well I know, 

Would gladly to the vanguard go ; 
Edmund, the Admiral, Tunstall tliere, 
With thee their charge will blithely sharb ; 
There fight thuie own retainers too, 
Beneath De Bnrg, thy steward true.'' 
"Thanks, noble Surrey ! " Marmion said, 
Nor farther greeting there he paid ; 
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But; parting like a thxmderbolt, 
First in the vanguard made a halt, 

Where such a shout there rose 
0£ " Marmion ! Marmion ! " that the cry 
Up FlodHen Mountain shrilling high, 

Startled the Scottish foes. 

Blount and Pitz-Eustace rested still 
With Lady Clare upon the hill ; 
On -which (for far the day was spent), 
The western sunbeams now were bent. 
The cry they heard, its meaning knew, 
Could plain their distant comrades view ; 
Sadly to Blount did Eustace say, 
" Unworthy oflBce here to stay ! 
No hope of gilded spurs to-day. — 
But, see ! look up— on Flodden bent, 
The Scottish foe has fired his tent." — 

And sudden, as he spoke, 
From the sharp ridges of the hill, 
All downward to the banks of Till, 

Was wreathed in sable smoke. 
Volumed and vast, and rolling far, 
The cloud enveloped Scotland's war. 

As down the hill they broke ; 
Nor martial shout, nor minstrel tone. 
Announced their march ; their tread alone, 
At times one warning trumpet blown. 

At times a stifled hum. 
Told England, from his mountain-throne 

King James did rushing come. — 
Scarce could they hear or see their foes, 
Until at weapon-point they close, — 
They close in clouds of smoke and dust. 
With svi ord-sway and with lance's thrust ; 

And such a yell was there, 
Of sudden and portentous birth. 
As if men fought upon the earth. 

And fiends in upper air ; 
life and death were in the shout, 
Eecoil and rally, charge and rout, 

And triumph and despair. 
Long looked the anxious squires ; their eye 
Could in the darkness nought descry. 
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At length the freshening western blast 

Aside the shroud of battle cast : 

And, first, the ridge of mingled spears 

Above the brightening cloud appears j 

And in the smoke the pennons flew. 

As in the storm the white seamew. 

Then marked they, dashing broad and far. 

The broken billows of the war, 

And plumfed crests of chieftains brave, 

Floating like foam upon the wave j 

But nought distinct they see : 
Wide raged the battle on the plain ; 
Spears shook, and falchions flashed amain ; 
Fell England's arrow-flight like rain ; 
Crests rose, and stooped, and rose again, 

Wild and disorderly. 
Amid the scene of tumult, high 
" They saw Lord Marmion's falcon fly ; 
And stainless Tunstall's banner white, 
And Edmund Howard's lion bright. 
Still bear them bravely in the fight ; 

Although against them come 
Of gallant Gordons many a one. 
And many a stubborn Badenoch-man, 
And many a rugged Border clan. 

With Huntley, and with Home. 

Far on the left, unseen the while, 
Stanley broke Lennox and Argyle ; 
Though there the western mountaineer 
Rushed with bare bosom on the spear, 
And flung the feeble targe aside. 
And with both hands the broadsword plied : 
'Twas vain : — But Fortune, on the right. 
With fickle smile, cheered Scotland's fight. 
Then fell that spotless banner white, 

The Howard's lion fell ; 
Yet still Lord Marmion's falcon flew 
With wavering flight, while fiercer grew 

Around the battle yell. 
The Border slogan rent the sky I 
A Home I a Gordon ! Was the cry j 
1 Loud were the clanging blows 1 

Advanced,— forced back, — now low, now Kigli, 

The pennon sunk and rose j 
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As bends the bark's mast in the gale, 
When rent are rigging, shrouds, and sail. 

It wavered mid the foes. 
No longer Blount the view could bear : — 
"By heaven, and all its saints, I swear, 

I will not see it lost ! 
Fitz-Eustace, you with Lady Clare 
May bid your beads, and patter prayer, — 

I gallop to the host." 
And to the fray he rode amain, 
Followed by all the archer train. 
The fiery youth, with desperate charge, 
Made, for a space, an opening large, — 

The rescued banner rose, — 
But darkly closed the war around. 
Like pine tree, rooted from the ground. 

It sunk among the foes. 
Then Eustace mounted too : — yet stayed, 
As loth to leave the helpless maid. 

When, fast as shaft can fly, 
Blood-shot his eyes, his nostrils spread. 
The loose rein dangling from his head. 
Housing and saddle bloody red, 

Lord Marmion's steed rushed by '; 
And Eustace, maddening at the sight, 

A look and sign to Clara cast. 

To mark he would return in haste, 
Then plunged into the fight. 

Ask me not what the maiden feels. 

Left in that dreadful hour alone : 
Perchance her reason stoops or reels ; 

Perchance a courage, not her own. 

Braces her mind to desperate tone. — 
The scattered van of England wheels ; 

She only said, as loud in air 

The tumult roared, " Is Wilton there ? "— 

They fly, or, maddened by despairj 

Fight but to die. " Is Wilton there ? " 
With that, straight up the hill there rode 

Two horsemen drenched with gore. 
And in their arms a helpless load, 

A wounded knight they bore. 
His hand still strained the broken brand : 
His arms were smeared with blcod and sand : 
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Dragged from among the horses' feet, 
With dinted shield, and helmet beat. 
The falcon-crest and plumage gone, 
Can that be haughty Marmion ? . . . 
Young Blount his armour did unlace. 
And, gazing on his ghastly face. 

Said — " By Saint George, he's gone ! 
That spear-wound has our master sped, 
And see the deep cut on his head ! 

Good night to Marmion." — 
" Unnurtured Blount ! thy brawling cease : 
He opes his eyes,'' said Eustace : " peace ! " — 
When, doffed his casque, he felt free air. 
Around 'gan Marmion wildly stare : — 
" Where's Harry Blount? Mtz-Eustace, where? 
Linger ye here, ye hearts of hare ! 
Redeem my pennon, — charge again ! 
Cry — ' Marmion to the rescue ! ' — Vain ! 
Last of my race, on battle plain 
That shout shall ne'er be heard again ! — 
Yet my last thought is England's : — fly, 

To Daore bear my signet-ring ; 

Tell him his squadrons up to bring : — 
Fitz-Eustaoe, to Lord Surrey hie ; 

Tunstall lies dead upon the field ; 

His life-blood stains the spotless shield. 

Edmund is down ;— my life is reft ; — 

The Admiral alone is left. 

Let Stanley charge with spur of fire, — 

With Chester charge, and Lancashire, 

Full upon Scotland's central host. 

Or victory and England's lost. — 

Must I bid twice ? — hence, varlets ! fly ! 

Leave Marmion here alone— to die." — 

They parted, and alone he lay ; 

Clare drew her from the sight away, 
Till pain wrung forth a lowly moan. 
And half he murmured, — " Is there none, 

Of all my halls have nurst. 
Page, squire, or groom, one cup to bring 
Of blessed water, from the spring. 

To slake my dying thirst ! " 

O, woman ! in our hours of ease. 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please. 
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And variable as ths shade 

By the light quivering aspen made ; 

When pain and anguish wring the brow, 

A ministering angel thou ! — 

Scarce were the piteous accents said, 

When, with the Baron's casque, the maid 

To the nigh streamlet ran ; 
Forgot were hatred, wrongs, and fears ; 
The plaintive voice alone she hears, 

Sees but the dying man. 
She stooped her by the runnel's side. 

But in abhorrence backward drew : 
For, oozing from the mountain's side. 
Where raged the war, a dark red tide 

Was curdling in the streamlet blue. 
Where shall she turn ! — behold her mark 

A little fountain cell, 
Where water, clear as diamond spark, 

In a stone basin fell. 
Above, some half -worn letters say, 
Drinh, weary, pilgrim, drink, and, pray, 
For, the, hind, soid, of, Sybil, &iey. 

Who, built, this, cross, and, well. 
She filled the helm, and back she hied, 
And with surprise and joy espied 

A Monk supporting Marmion's head ; 
A pious man, whom duty brought 
To dubious verge of battle fought, 

To shrieve the dying, bless the dead. 

Deep drank Lord Marmioh of the w ave. 
And, as she stooped his brow to lave — 
"Is it the hand of Clare," he said, 
" Or injured Constance, bathes my head?" 

Then as remembrance rose, — 
" Speak not to me of shrift or prayer ! 

I must redress her woes. 
Short space, few words, are mine to spare ; 
Forgive and listen, gentle Clare ! " — 

" Alas ! " she said, " the while, — 
think of your immortal weal ! 
lu vain for Constance is your zeal ; 

She died at Holy Isle." 

Lord Marmion started from the ground. 
As light as if he felt no wound ; 
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Though in the action burst the tide, 

In torrents, from his wounded side. 

" Then it was truth ! "—he said — " I knew 

That the dark presage must be true. — 
I would the Fiend, to whom belongs 
The vengeance due to all her wrongs. 

Would spare me but a day j 
Tor wasting fire, and dying groan, 
And priests slain on the altar stone, 
Might bribe him for delay. 

It may not be ! — ^this dizzy trance — 

Curse on yon base marauder's lance, 

And doubly cursed my failing brand ! 

A sinflil heart makes feeble hand." — 

Then, fainting, down on earth he sunk. 

Supported by the trembling Monk. 

With fruitless labour, Clara bonnd 

And strove to stanch the gushing wound : 

The Monk, with unavailing cares, 

Exhausted all the Church's prayers. 

Ever, he said, that, close and near, 

A lady's voice was in his ear. 

And that the priest he could not hear. 

For that she ever sung, 

"In the lost tattle, home down by the flying, 

Where mingles war's rattle with groans of the dying ! " 

So the notes rung ; — 
" Avoid thee. Fiend ; — with cruel hand. 
Shake not the dying sinner's sand ! — 
look, my son, upon yon sign 
Of the Redeemer's grace divine : 

think on faith and bliss ! 
By many a death-bed I have been, 
And many a sinner's parting seen. 

But never aught like this."— 
The war, that for a space did fail. 
Now trebly thundering swelled the gale. 

And — Stanley ! was the cry ; — 
A light on Marmion's visage spread, 

And fired his glazing eye : 
With dying hand, above his head 
He shook the fragment of his blade, 

And shouted " Victory ! — 
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Charge, Chester, charge ! On, Stanley, on ! " 
Were the last words of Marmion. . . . 

But as they left the dark'ning heath, 
More desperate grew the strife of death. 
The English shafts in vollies hailed, 
In headlong charge their horse assailed ; 
Front, flank, and rear, the squadrons sweep, 
To break the Scottish circle deep. 
That fought around their king. 
But yet, though thick the shafts as snow, 
Though charging knights like whirlwinds go, 
Though bill-men ply the ghastly blow. 

Unbroken was the ring ; 
The stubborn spearmen still made gpod 
Their dark impenetrable wood. 
Each stepping where his comrade stood. 

The instant that he fell. 
No thought was there of dastard flight ;— • 
Linked in the serried phalanx tight. 
Groom fought like noble, squire like knight, 

As fearlessly and well ; 
Till utter darkness closed her wing 
O'er their thin host and wounded king. 
Then skilful Surrey's sage commands 
Led back from strife his shattered bands ; 

And from the charge they drew, 
As mountain Waves, from wasted lands, 

Sweep back to ocean blue. 
Then did their loss his foemen know ; 
Their king, their lords, their migttiest, loW, 
They melted from the field as snow, 
When streams are swoln and south winds blow. 

Dissolves in silent dew. 
Tweed's echoes heard the ceaseless plash, 

While many a broken band, 
Disordered, through her currents dash. 

To gain the Scottish land ; 
To town and tower, to down and dale, 
To tell red Flodden's dismal tale, 
And raise the universal wail. 
Tradition, legend, tune, and song. 
Shall many an age that wail prolong : 
Still from the sire the son shall hear 
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Of the stem strife, and carnage drear, 

Of Flodden's fatal field, 
Where shivered was fair Scotland's spear, 

, And broken was her shield. 

Sm Waltbb Scott : Poetical Works. 



LIII. 
THE GLOVE AND THE LIONS. 

1520. 

King Francis was a hearty king, and loved a royal sport, 

And one day, as his lions strove, sat looking on the court : 

The nobles fiU'd the benches round, the ladies by their side, 

And 'mongst them Count de Lorge, with one he hoped to make his bride ; 

And truly 'twas a gallant thing to see that crowning show, 

Valoui: and love, and a king above, and the royal beasts below. 

Ramped and roared the lions, with horrid laughing jaws ; 

They bit, they glared, gave blows like beams, a wind went with their paws ; 

AVith wallowing might and stifled roar they rolled one on another. 

Till all the pit, with sand and mane, was in a thund'rons smother ; 

The bloody foam above the bars came whizzing through the air ; 

Said Francis then, " Good gentlemen, we're better here than there ! " 

De Lorge's love o'erheard the king, a beauteous, lively dame, 

With smiling lips, and sharp bright eyes, which always seem'd the same : 

She thought, ' ' The Count, my lover, is as brave as brave can be ; 

He surely would do desperate things to show his love of me ! 

King, ladies, lovers, all look on ; the chance is wondrous fine , 

I'll drop my glove to prove his love ; great glory will be mine ! " 

She dropped her glove to prove his love : then looked on him and smiled ; 

He bowed, and in a moment leaped among the lions wild ! 

The leap was quick ; return was quick ; he soon regained his place ; 

Then threw the glove, but not with love, right in the lady's face ! 

" Well done ! " cried Francis, "bravely done I " and he rose from where he 

sat: 
" No love," quoth he, "but vanity sets love a task like that ! " 

Leigh Hunt : Poetical Worhs. 
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LiY. 
FITZ-JAMES AND RODERICK DHU. 

{From " The Lady of the Lake," Canto V.) 

1530 1 

(King James Y. of Scotland has visited the Highlands incognito, under the name of 
Fitz-James, and has been safely conducted through the mountain passes guarded by the 
clansmen of Koderick Dhu, a rebel chieftain. His guide — the chieftain himself, though 
the King is ignorant of the fact— has been enquiring of Fitz-James the reasons for his 
enmity against Eodericlc Dhu, and has vindicated the chieftain thus far. Fitz-James nov 
speaks again.) 

' ' Well, let it pass ; nor will I no w 

Fresh cause of enmity avow, 

To chafe thy mood and cloud thy brow. 

Enough, I am by promise tied 

To match me with this man of pride : 

Twice have I sought Clan-Alpine's glen 

In peace : but when I come agen, 

I come with banner, brand, and bow, 

As leader seeks his mortal foe. 

For love-lorn swain, in lady's bower. 

Ne'er panted for the appointed hour, 

As I, until before me stand 

This rebel Chieftain and his band. " 

" Have, then, thy wish ! "—he whistled shrill, 

.And he was answered from the hill ; 

Wild as the scream of the curlew. 

From crag to crag the signal flew. 

Instant, through copse and heath, arose 

Bonnets and spears, and bended bows ; 

On right, on left, above, below. 

Sprung up at once the lurking foe ; 

From shingles grey their lances start. 

The bracken bnsh sends forth the dart. 

The rushes and the willow wand 

Are bristling into axe and brand. 

And every tuft of broom gives life 

To plaided warrior armed for strife. 

That whistle garrison'd the glen 

At once with full five hundred men. 

As if the yawning hill to heaven 

A subterranean host had given. 

Watching their leader's beck and will 

All silent there they stood and still, 
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Like the loose crags whose threatening mass 
Lay tottering o'er the hollow pass, 
As if an infant's touch could urge 
Their headlong passage down the verge, 
With step and weapon forward flung, 
Upon the mountain-side they hung. 
The mountaineer oast glance of pride 
Along Benledi's living side, 
Then fixed his eye and sable brow 
Full on Pitz-James — " How sayst thou now ? 
These are Clan-Alpine's warriors true : 
And, Saxon, — I am Roderick Dhu ! " 

Fitz-James was brave :— Though to his heart 

The life-blood thrilled with sudden start. 

He mann'd himself with dauntless air, 

Returned the Chief his haughty stare, 

His back against a rook he bore, 

And firmly placed his foot before : — 

" Come one, come all ! this rock shall fly 

From its firm base as soon as I." 

Sir Roderick marked — and in his eyes 

Respect was mingled with surprise. 

And the stern joy which warriors feel 

In foemeu worthy of their steel. 

Short space he stood — then waved his hand ; 

Down sunk the disappearing band ; 

Each warrior vanished where he stood, 

In broom or bracken, heath or wood : 

Sunk brand and spear and bended bow. 

In osiers pale and copses low ; 

It seemed as if their mother Earth 

Had swallowed up her warlike birth. 

The wind's last breath had tossed in air 

Pennon, and plaid, and plumage fair, — 

The next but swept a lone hill-side. 

Where heath and fern were waving wide ; 

The sun's last glance was glinted back. 

From spear and glaive, from targe and jack, — 

The next, all unreflected shone 

On bracken green and cold grey stone. 

Fitz-James looked round — yet scarce believed 
The witness that his siglit received ; 
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Such apparition well might seem 
Delusion of a dreadful dream. 
Sir Roderick in suspense he eyed, 
And to his look the Chief replied, 
" Fear nought — nay, that I need not say — 
But — doubt not aught from mine array. 
Thou art my guest : — I pledged my word 
As far as Coilantogle ford : , 

Nor would I call a clansman's brand 
For aid against one valiant hand, 
Though on our strife lay every vale 
Rent by the Saxon from the Gael. 
So move we on ; — I only meant 
To show the reed on which you leant, 
Deeming this path you might pursue 
Without a pass from Roderick Dhu." — 
They moved : — ^I said Fitz-James was brave, 
As ever knight that belted glaive ; 
Yet dare not say, that now his blood 
Kept on its wont and tempered flood, 
As, following Roderick's stride, he drew 
That seeming lonesome pathway through. 
Which yet, by fearful proof, was rife 
With lances, that to take his life 
Waited but signal from a guide, 
So late dishonoured and defied. 
Ever, by stealth, his eye sought round 
The vanished guardians of the ground, 
And still from copse and heather deep. 
Fancy saw spear and broadsword peep. 
And in the plover's shrilly strain, 
The signal whistle heard again. 
Nor breathed he free till far behind 
The pass was left : for then they wind 
Along a wide and level green, 
Where neither tree nor tuft was seen. 
Nor rush, nor bush of broom was near, 
To hide a bonnet or a spear. 

The Chief in silence strode before, 
And reached that torrent's sounding shore, 
Which, daughter of three mighty lakes, 
From Vennachar in silver breaks, 
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Sweeps through the plain, and ceaseless mines 

On Bochastle the mouldering lines, 

Where Rome, the Empress of the world, 

Of yore her eagle wings unfurl'd. 

And hero his course the CKieftain stayed. 

Threw down his target and his plaid. 

And to the Lowland warrior said : — 

" Bold Saxon ! to his promise just, 

Vich-Alpine has discharged his trust. 

This murderous Chief, this ruthless man, 

This head of a rebellious clan. 

Hath led thee safe, through watch and ward, 

Far past Clan-Alpine's outmost guard. 

Now, man to man, and steel to steel, 

A Chieftain's vengeance thou shalt feel. 

See, here, all vantagelesa, I stand. 

Armed, like thyself, with single brand ; 

For this is Coilantogle ford. 

And thou must keep thee with thy sword." — 

The Saxon paused : — " I ne'er delayed, 

When foeman bade me draw my blade ; 

Nay more, brave Chief, I vow'd thy death : 

Yet sure thy fair and generous faith, 

And my deep debt for life preserved, 

A better meed have well deserved ! — 

Can nought but blood our feud atone ? 

Are there no means ? "— " No, Stranger, none ! 

And here, — to fire thy flagging zeal,^ 

The Saxon cause rests on thy steel ; 

For thus spoke Fate by prophet bred 

Between the living and the dead, 

' Who spills the foremost foeman's life, 

His party conquers in the strife.' " — 

" Then by my word," the Saxon said, 

" The riddle is already read. 

Seek yonder brake beneath the cliff, — 

There lies Red Murdoch, stark and stiff. 

Thus Fate has solved her prophecy. 

Then yield to Fate, and not to me. 

To James, at Stirling, let us go, 

When, if thou wilt be still his foe. 

Or if the King shall not agree 

To grant thee grace and favour free, 
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I plight mine honour, oath, and word. 
That, to thy native strengths restored, 
With each advantage shalt thou stand. 
That aids thee now to guard thy land. " — 

Dark lightning flashed from Roderick's eye — 
" Soars thy presumption then so high, 
Because a wretched kern ye slew. 
Homage to name to Roderick Dhu ? 
He yields not, he, to man nor Fate ! 
Thou add'st but fuel to my hate : — 
My clansman's blood demands revenge. — 
Not yet prepared ? — By Heaven, I change 
My thought, and hold thy valour light 
As that of some vain carpet-knight. 
Who ill-deserved my courteous care. 
And whose best boast is but to wear 
A braid of his fair lady's hair." — 
— " I thank thee, Roderick, for the word 1 
It nerves my heart, it steels my sword • 
For I have sworn this braid to stain 
In the best blood that warms thy vein. 
Now, truce, farewell ! and ruth, begone 1 — 
Yet think not that by thee alone, 
Proud Chief ! can courtesy be shown ; 
Though not from copse, or heath, or cairn, 
Start at my whistle, clansmen stern. 
Of this small horn one feeble blast 
Would fearful odds against thee oast. 
But fear not — doubt not — wiiich thou wilt — 
We try this quarrel hilt to hilt." — 
Then each at once his falchion drew, 
Each on the ground his scabbard threw, 
Each looked to sun, and stream, and plain. 
As what they ne'er might see again ; 
Then foot, and point, and eye opposed. 
In dubious strife they darkly closed. 

HI fared it then with Roderick Dhu 
That on the field his targe he threw. 
Whose brazen studs and tough bull-hide 
Had death so often dashed aside ; 
For, trained abroad his arms to wield, 
Fitz-James's blade was sword and shield. 
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He practised every pass and ward, 
To thrust, to strike, to feint, to guard ; 
While less expert, though stronger far, 
The Gael maintained unequal war. 
Three times in closing strife they stood, 
And thrice the Saxon blade drank blood : 
No stinted draught, no scanty tide. 
The gushing flood the tartans dyed. 
Fierce Roderick felt the fatal drain, 
And showered his blows like wintry rain ; 
And, as firm rock or castle-roof. 
Against the winter shower is proof, 
The foe invulnerable still 
Foiled his wild rage by steady skill ; 
Till, at advantage ta'en, his brand 
Forced Roderick's weapon from his hand, 
And, backward borne upon the lea. 
Brought the proud Chieftain to his knee. 

" Now, yield thee, or by Him Who made 

The world, thy heart's blood dyes my blade ! "- 

" Thy threats, thy mercy, I defy ! 

Let recreant yield, who fears to die." — 

Like adder darting from his coil. 

Like wolf that dashes through the toil, 

Like mountain-cat who guards her young, 

Full at Fitz-James's throat he sprung, 

Received, but reok'd not of a wound, 

And looked his arms his foeman round,— 

Now gallant Saxon, hold thine own ! 

No maiden's hand is round thee thrown ! 

That desperate grasp thy frame might feel 

Through bars of brass and triple steel !— 

They tug, they strain 1— down, down they go, 

The Gael above, Fitz- James below. 

The Chieftain's gripe his throat compress'd, 

His knee was planted on his breast ; 

His clotted looks he backward threw. 

Across his brow his hand he drew, 

From blood and mist to clear his sight. 

Then gleara'd aloft his dagger bright 1 — 

— But hate and fury ill supplied 

The stream of life's exhausted tide, 
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And all too late the advantage came, 
To turn the odds of deadly game ; 
For, while the dagger gleam'd on high, 
Reeled soul and sense, reeled brain and ej-o. 
Down came the blow ! but in the heath 
The erring blade found bloodless sheath. 
The struggling foe may now unclasp 
The fainting Chiefs relaxing grasp ; 
Unwounded from the dreadful close, 
But breathless all, Fitz-James arose. 

Sir Walter Scott : Poetical Worlcs. 



LV. 
JAMIE TELFER. 

It fell about the Martinmas tyde. 
When our Border steeds get corn and hay, 

The captain of Bewcastle hath bound him to ryde 
And he's ower to Tividale to drive a prey. 

The first ae guide that they met wi', 

It was high up Hardhaughswire : 
The second guide that we met wi', 

It was laigh down in Borthwiok water, 

" What tidings, what tidings, my trusty guide ? ''- 
" Nae tidings, nae tidings, I hae to thee ; 

But gin ye'U gae to the fair Dodhead, 
Mony a cow's cauf I'll let thee see. ' 

And whan they cam to the fair Dodhead, 

Right hastily they clam the peel ; 
They loosed the kye out, ane and a'. 

And ranshackled the house right weel. 

Now Jamie Telfer's heart was sair, 

The tear aye rowing in his e'e ; 
He pled wi' the captain to hae his gear, 

Or else revenged he wad be. 

The captain turned him round and leugh ; 

Said — " Man, there's naetliing in thy house, 
But ae auld sword without a sheath, 

That hardly now wad fell a mouse 
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The Biin was na up, but the moon was down. 
It was the gryming o' a new fa'n snaw, 

Jamie Telfer has run three myles a-foot. 
Between the Dodhead and the Stob's Ha 

And whan he cam to the fair tower yate 
He shouted loud, and cried weel hie. 

Till out bespak auld Gibby Elliot— 
" Wha's this that brings the fraye to me 

' ' It's I, Jamie Telfer o' the fair Dodhead, 
And a harried man I think I be ! 

There's naething left at the fair Dodhead, 
But a waef u' wife and bairnies three. " 

"Gae seek your succour at Branksome Ha', 
For succour ye'se get nane frae me ! 

Gae seek your succour where ye paid blackmail, 
For, man ! ye ne'er paid money to me." 

Jamie has turned him round about, 
I wat the tear blinded his e'e — 

" I'll ne'er pay mail to Elliot again, 
And the fair Dodhead I'll never see 1 

" My hounds may a' rin masterless, 
My hawks may fly frae tree to tree ; 

My lord may grip my vassal lands. 
For there again maun I never be." 

He has turned him to the Tiviot side, 

E'en as fast aa he could drie, 
Till he cam to the Coiiltart Cleugh, 

And there he shouted baith loud and hie. 

Then up bespak him auld Jock Grieve— 
" Wha's this that brings the fray to me ? " 

" It's I, Jamie Telfer o' the fair Dodhead, 
A harried man I trow I be. 

" There's naething left in the fair Dodhead, 
But a greeting wife and bairnies three. 

And sax poor c4's stand in the sta', 
A' routing loud for their minnie." 

" Alack a wae ! " quo' auld Jock Grieve, 
" Alack ! my heart is sair for thee ! 

For I was married ou the elder sister, 
And you on the youngest of a' the three," 
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Then he has ta'en out a bonny black, 

Was right weel fed wi' corn and hay. 
And he's aet Jamie Telfer on his back, 

To the Catslockhill to tak' the fray. 

And whan he came to the Catslockhill, 

He shouted loud and weel cried he, 
Till out and spak him William's Wat — 

" wha'a this brings the fraye to me ? " 

" It's I, Jamie Telfer o' the fair Dodhead, 

A harried man 1 think I be ! 
The captain of Bewcastle has driven my gear ; 

For God's sake rise, and succour me ! " 

" Alas for wae ! " quo' William's Wat, 

" Alack, for thee my heart is sair ! 
I never cam by the fair Dodhead, 

That ever I faud thy basket bare. '' 

He's set his twa sons on coal-black steeds, 

Himsel' upon a freckled gray. 
And they are on wi' Jamie Telfer, 

To Brauksome Ha' to tak the fray. 

And whan they cam to Branksome Ha', 

They shouted a' baith loud and hie. 
Till up and spak him auld Buccleuch, 

Said — " Wha's this brings the fray Jo me ? " 

" It's I, Jamie Telfer 0' the fair Dodhead, 

And a harried man I think I be ! 
There's nought left in the fair Dodhead, 

But a greeting wife and bairnies three. " 

"Alack for wae ! " quoth the gude auld lord, 

' ' And ever my heart is wae for thee ! 
But fye gar cry on Willie, my son. 

And see that he come to me speedilie 1 

" Gar warn the water, braid and wide, 

Gar warn it soon and hastily ! 
They that winna ride for Telfer's kye, 

Let them never look in the face 0' me. 

" Warn Wat 0' Harden, and his sons, 

Wi' them will Borthwiok water ride ; 
Warn Gaudilands, and AUanhaugh, 

And Gilmanscleugh, and Commonside. 
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"Ride by the gate at Priesthaughswire," 
And warn the Gurrora o' the Lee ; 

As ye come down the Hermitage Slack, 
Warn doughty Willie o' Gorrinberry. " 

The Scots they rade, the Scots they ran, 

Sae starkly and sae steadilie ! 
And aye the ower-word o' the thraug, 

Was — " Rise for Branksome readilie ! " 

The gear was driven the Frostylee up, 

Frae the Frostylee unto the plain, 
Whan Willie has looked his men before, 

And saw the kye right fast driving. 
" Wha drives thir kye ? " 'gan Willie say, 

" To mak an outspeckle ' o' me ? " 
" It's I, the captain o' Beweastle, Willie ; 

I winna layne " my name for thee.'' 
" will ye let Telfer's kye gae back. 

Or will ye do aught for regard o' me ? 
Or, by the faith o' my body," quo' Willie Scott, 

" I'se ware my dame's canf'sskin on thee ! '' 
" I winna let the kye gae back, 

Neither for thy love, nor yet thy fear. 
But I will drive Jamie Telfer's kye. 

In spite of every Soot that's here." 

" Set on them, lads ! " quo' Willie than, 

" Fye, lads, set on them oruellie ! 
For ere they win to the Bitterford, 

Mony a toom saddle there sail be ! " 
But Willie was stricken ower the head. 

And through the knapsoap the sword has gana ; 
And Harden grat for very rage, 

Whan Willie on the ground lay slain. 

But he's ta'en aff his gude steel-cap, 
And thrice he's waved it in the air — 

The Dinlay snaw was ne'er mair white, 
Nor the lyart looks of Harden's hair. 

" Revenge ! revenge ! " auld Wat 'gan cry ; 

" Fye, lads, lay on them cruellie ! 
We'll ne'er see Tiviotside again, 

Or Willie's death revenged shall be." 

> LiiughiDg'Stock. 3 Hide. 
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mony a horse ran masterless, 

The splintered lances flew on hie ; 
But or they ■wan to tlie Kershope ford, 

The Scots had gotten the victory. 

John o' Brigham there was slain, 

And John o' Barlow, as I hear say 5 
And thirty mae 0' the captaiil's men. 

Lay bleeding on the grund that dayi 

The captain was ran thro' the thick of the thigh-= 

And broken Was his right leg bane ; 
If he had lived this hundred year, 

He had never been loved by woman againi 

" Hae back thy kye ! " the captain said J 

' ' Dear kye, I trow, to some they be I 
For gin I suld live a hundred years, 

There will ne'er fair lady smile on me." 

Then word is gane to the captain's bride. 

Even in the bower where that she lay. 
That her lord was prisoner in enemy's land. 

Since into Tlvidale he had led the way. 

" I wad lourd 1 have had a winding-sheet. 

And helped to put it ower his head. 
Ere he had been disgraced by the Border Scot, 

When he ower Liddel his men did lead I " 

There was a wild gallant amang us a', 

His name was Watty wi' the VVudspura, 
Cried — " On for his house in StanegirthsidS) 

If ony man will ride with us ! " 

When they cam to the Stanegirthside, 

They dang with trees, and burst the door ; 
They loosed out a' the captain's kye. 

And set them forth our lads before. 

There was an auld wife ayont the fire, 

A wee bit 0' the captain's kin — 
" Wha daur loose out the captain's bye. 

Or answer to him and his men ? " 

" It's I, Watty Wudspurs, loose the kye 1 

I winna layne my name frae thee 1 
And I will loose out the captain's kye, 

In scorn of a' his men and hei" 
1 Lourd— rather; 
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When they cam to the fair Dodhead, 

They were a welloum sight to see ! 
For instead of his ain ten milk-kye, 

Jamie Telfer has gotten thirty and three. 

And he has paid the rescue shot', 

Baith with goud, and white monie ; 
And at the burial o' Willie Scott, 

I wot was mony a weeping e'e. 

Old Ballad : Border Minstrdsy, Vol I. 



LVI. 

KINMONT WILLIE. 

have ye na heard o' the fause Sakelde ? 

have ye na heard o' the keen Lord Scroope ? 
How they hae ta'en bauld Kinmont Willie, 

On Hairibee to hang him up ? 

Had Willie had but twenty men, 

But twenty men as stout as he, 
Fause Sakelde had never the Kinmont ta'en, 

Wi' eight score in his cumpanie. 

They band liis legs beneath the steed. 
They tied his hands behind his back ; 

They guarded him, fivesome on each side, 
And they brought him ower the Liddel-rack. 

They led him thro' the Liddel-rack, 

And also thro' the Carlisle sands : 
They brought him on to Carlisle castle, 

To be at my Lord Scroope's commands. 

" My hands are tied, but my tongue is free, 
And wha will dare this deed avow ? 

Or answer by the Border law ? 

Or answer to the bauld Buocleuch? " 

" Now hatid thy tongue, thou rant reiver 1 

There's never a Scot shall set ye free : 
teefore ye crOsS Iny castle yate, 

1 trow ye shall take farewell o' me," 
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"Fear ua ye that, my lord," quo' Willie 1 

" By the faith 0' my body, Lord Soroope," he said, 

" I never j'et lodged in a hostelrie. 
But I paid my lawing before I gaedi" 

Now word is gane to the bauld Keeper, 

In Branksorae Ha' where that he lay, 
That Lord Scroope has ta'en the Kinmont Willie, 

Between the hours of night and day. 

He has ta'en the table wi' his hand. 

He garr'd the red wine spring on hie — 
" Now Christ's curse on my head," he said, 

" But avenged of Lord Scroope I'll be ! 

" is my basnet a widow's curoh ? 

Or my lance a wand of the willow-tree ? 
Or my arm a lady's lilye hand ? 

That an English lord should lightly me I 

" And have they ta'en him, Kinmont Willie, 

Against the truce of Border tide ? 
And forgotten that the bauld Buooleuch 

Is Keeper here on the Scottish side ? 

" And have they e'en ta'en him, Kiumcmt Willie, 

Withouten either dread or fear ? 
And forgotten that the bauld Buccleuch 

Can back a steed, or shake a spear ? 

" were there war between the lands. 

As well I wot that there is none, 
I would slight Carlisle castell high, 

Tho' it were builded of marble stone. 

" I would set that castell in a low 

And sloken it with English blood ! 
There's nevir a man in Cumberland 

Should ken where Carlisle castell stood. 

" But since nae war's between the lands. 

And there is peace, and peace should be ; 
I'll neither harm English lad or lass, 

And yet the Kinmont freed shall be ! " 

He has call'd him forty marchmen bauld, 

I trow they were of his ain name. 
Except Sir Gilbert Elliot, call'd 

The laird of Stobs, I mean the same. 
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He has call'd him forty marchmen bauld, 
Were kinsmen to the bauld Bttccleiich ; 

With spur on heel, and splent on spanld, 
And gleuves of green, and feathers blue. 

There were five and five before them a', 
Wi' hunting- hoi'rls and bugles bright ; 

And five and five came wi' Buocleuoh, 
Like warden's men, arrayed for fight. 

And five and fivej like a mason gang, 
That carried the ladders lang and hie j 

And five and five, like broken men ; 
And so they reached the Woodhouselee, 

And as we Cross'd the Bateable Land, 
When to the English side we held. 

The first o' men that we met wi', 
Whae sould it be but fause Sakelde ? 

" Where be ye gaun, ye hunters keen ? " 
Quo' fause Sakelde ; " come tell to me ! " 

" We go to hunt an English stag. 
Has trespass'd on the Scots countrie. " 

" Where be ye gaun, ye marshal men ? " 
Quo' fause Sakelde ; " come tell me true ! '' 

" We go to catch a rank Ireiver, 
Has broken faith wi' the bauld Buooleuch.'' 

" Where are ye gaun, ye mason lads, 
Wi' a' your ladders lang and hie ? " 

" We gang to herry a corbie's nest. 
That wons not far frae Woodhouselee." 

" Where be ye gaim, ye broken men ? " 
Quo' fause Sakelde ; " come tell to me ! " 

Now Dickie of Dryhope led that band, 
And the never a word o' lear had ho. 

" Why trespass ye on the English side ? 

Row-footed outlaws, stand 1 " quo' he ; 
The nevir a word bad Dickie to say, 

Sae he thrust the lance through his fause bodio. 

Then on we held for Carlisle toun, 
And at Staueshaw-bank the Eden we cross'd } 

The water was great and meikle of spait, 
But the never a horse nor man we lost. 
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And when we i-eaoh'd the Staneahaw-bank, 

The wind was rising loud and hie ; 
And there the laird garr'd leave our steeds, 

For fear that they should stamp and nie. 

And when we left the Staneshaw-tank, 

The wind began fall loud to blaw ; 
But 'twas wind and weet, and fire and sleet, 

When we came beneath the castle wa'. 

We crept on knees, and held our breath. 

Till we placed the ladders against the wa' ; 
And sae ready was Bucoleuch himsell 

To mount the first, before us a'. 

He has ta'en the watchman by the throat. 

He flung him down upon the lead — 
" Had there not been peace between our lands, 

Upon the other side thou hadst gaed ! 

" Now sound out, trumpets ! " quo' Buccleuoh ; 

" Let's waken Lord Soroope right merrilie ! " 
Then loud the warden's trumpet blew — 

" O wha dare meddle wi' me ? " 

Then speedilie to work we gaed. 

And raised the slogan ane and a', 
And cut a hole thro' a sheet of lead, 

And so we wan to the castle ha'. 

They thought King James and a' his men 

Had won the house wi' bow and spear ; 
It was but twenty Scots and ten. 

That put a thousand in sic a stear ! 

Wi' coulters, and wi' fore-hammers. 

We gair'd the bars bang merrilie, 
Until we cam' to the inner prison. 

Where Willie o' Kinmont he did lie. 

And when we cam' to the lower prison, 

Where Willie o' Kinmont he did lie — 
" sleep ye, wake ye, Kinmont Willie, 

Upon the morn that thou's to die ? " 

"01 sleep saft, and I wake aft ; 

It's lang since sleeping was fley'd frae me ; 
Gie my service back to ray wife and bairns. 

And a' gude fellows that spier for me. " 
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Then Red Kowan has hente him up. 

The starkest mau in Teviotdale — 
"Abide, abide now. Red Rowan, 

Till of my Lord Scroope I take farewell. 

" Farewell, farewell, my gude Lord Soroope ! 

My gude Lord Scroope, farewell ! " be cried — 
" I'll pay you for my lodging maill. 

When first we meet on the Border side." 

Then shoulder high, with shoxit and cry. 

We bore him down the ladder lang ; 
At every stride Red Rowan made, 

I wot the Kinmont's airms play'd clang ! 

" mony a time," quo' Kinmont Willie, 
" I have ridden horse baith wild and wood ; 

But a rpugher beast than Red Rowan, 
I ween my legs have ne'er bestrode, 

" And mony a time," quo' Kinmont Willie, 
" I've pricked a horse out oure the furs ; 

But since the day I backed a steed, 
I never wore sic cumbrous spurs ! " 

We scarce had won the Staneshaw-bank, 

When a' the Carlisle bells were rung, 
And a thousand men, in horse and foot, 

Cam' wi' the keen Lord Soroope along. 

Biiccleuch has turned to Eden water. 
Even where it flow'd frae bank to brim, 

And he has plunged in wi' a' his band, 
And safely swam them thro' the stream. 

He turned him on the other side, 
And at Lord Soroope his glove flung he — 

" If ye like na my visit in merry England, 
In fair Scotland come visit me ! " 

All sore astonished stood Lord Scroope, 

He stood as still as rock of stane ; 
He scarcely dared to trew his eyes, 

When thro' the water they had gane. 

" He is either himsell a devil frae hell. 

Or else his mother a witch mauu be ; 
I wadna have ridden that wan water 

For a' the gowd in Christentie. " 

Old Ballad : Border Minstrelsy, Vol. J. 
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LVII. 

ANNAN WATER. 

" Annan water's wading deep, 

And my love Annie's wondrous bonny | 
And I am laith she suld weet her feet, 

Because I love her best of ony. 

" Gar saddle me the bonny black ; 

Gar saddle sane, and make him ready 1 
For I will down the Gatehope-slaok, 

And aU to see my bonny ladye," 

He has loupen on the bonny black, 

He stirr'd him wi' the spur right sairly ; 
But, or he wan the Gatehope-slack, 

I think the steed was wae and weary. 

He has loupen on the bonny gray, 

He rade the right gate and the ready ; 
I trow he would neither stint nor stay. 

For he was seeking his bonny ladye. 

he has ridden ower field and fell. 
Through muir and moss, and mony a mire ; 

His spurs o' steel were sare to bide. 
And frae her fore-feet flew the fire. 

" Now, bonny gray, now play your part ! 

Gin ye be the steed that wins my deary, 
Wi' corn and hay ye'se be fed for aye. 

And never spur sail make you wearie. " 

The gray was a mare, and a right good mare ; 

But when she wan the Annan water. 
She could na hae ridden a furlong mair. 

Had a thousand merks been wadded ■ at her. 

" boatman, boatman, put off your boat ! 
Put off your boat for gowden monie ! 

1 cross the drumly stream the night. 
Or never mair I see my honey." 

"01 was sworn sae late yestreen. 

And not by ae aith, but by many j 
And for a' the gowd in fair Scotland, 

I dare na take ye through to Annie.'' 
I Tiragered. 
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The side was stey, and the bottom deep, 

Frae bank to brae the water pouring ; 
And the bonny gray mare did sweat for fear. 

For she heard the water kelpy roaring. 

he has pou'd aflf his dapperpy coat, 

The silver buttons glancfed bonny ; 
The waistcoat bursted aff his breast, 

He was sae full of melancholy. 

He has ta'en the ford at that stream tail ; 
I wot he swam botli strong and steady ; 
But the stream was broad, and his strength did fail, 
, And he never saw his bonny ladye. 

" wae betide the frush ' saugh wand ! 

And wae betide the bush of briar ! 
It brake into my true love's hand. 

When hia strength did fail, and his limbs did tire." 

" And wae betide ye, Annan water. 

This night that ye are a drumlie river ! 
For over thee I'll build a bridge. 

That ye never more true love may sever.'' 

Old Ballad : Border Minstrdsy, Vol. III. 

1 Brittle. 



LVIII. 
THE FALL OF WOLSEY. 

1530. 

H'o/sf y.— Cromwell, I did not think to shed a tear 

In all my miseries ; but thou hast forc'd me 

Out of thy honest truth to play the woman. 

Let's dry our eyes ; and thus far hear me, Cromwell j 

And— when I am forgotten, as I shall be ; 

And sleep in dull cold marble, where no mention 

Of me more must be heard of— say, I taught thee ; 

Say — Wolsey — that once trod the ways of glory. 

And sounded all the deptlis and shoals of honour. 

Found thee a way, out of his wrack, to rise in ; 

A sure and safe one, though thy master miss'd it. 

Ivfark but my fall, and that that ruin'd me. 
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Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition : 
By that sin fell the angels ; how can man then, 
The.image of his Maker, hope to win by 't ? 
Love thyself last : cherish those hearts that hate theo ; 
Corruption wins not more than honesty. 
Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 
To silence envious tongues. Be just, and fear not ; 
Let all the ends thou aim'st at be thy country's, 
Thy God's, and truth's ; then if thou fall'st, 0, Cromwell, 
Thou fall'st a blessed martyr. Serve the King ; 
And — Prithee, lead me in : 
There take an inventory of all I have, 
To the last penny ; 'tis the King's ; my robe. 
And my integrity to heaven, is all 
I dare now call mine own. 0, Cromwell, Cromwell, 
Had I but serv'd my God with half the zeal 
I serv'd my King, he would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies. 
Cromwell — Good sir, have patience. 

y — So I have. Farewell, the hopes of court ! my hopes in heaven 
do dwell. 
William Shakspere : King Henry VIII., Act III., Scene III. 



LIX. 

MARY AMBREE. 

1584. 

When captaines conragious, whom death cold not daunte, 
Did march to the siege of the citty of Gaunt, 
They must'red their souldiers by two and by three. 
And the formost in battle was Mary Ambree. 

When the brave serjeant-major was slaine in her sight, 
Who was her true lover, her joy, and delight, 
Because he was slaine most treacherouslie. 
Then vowed to revenge Iiim Mary Ambree. 

She clothed herself from the top to the toe 

In buffe of the bravest, most seemleye to showe ; 

A faire shirt of male then slipped on she : 

Wsis pot this a brave bonny lasse, Mary Ambree ? 
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A hclmett of proofe shee strait did provide, 
A strong arminge sword she girt by her side ; 
On her hand a goodly faire gauntlett put shee : 
Was not this a brave bonny lasse, Mary Ambree ? 

Then tooke shee her sworde and her targett in hand, 
Bidding all such, as wold, [to] bee of her band ; 
To wayte on her person came thousand and three : 
Was not this a brave bonny lasse, Mary Ambree ? 

"My soldiers," she saith, "soe valliant and bold, 
Nowe follows your captaine, whom you doe beholde j 
Still formoat in battell myselfe will I bee : " 
Was not this a brave bonny lasse, Mary Ambiee ? 

Then eryed out her souldiers, and loude they did say, 
"Soe well thou becoraest this gallant array. 
Thy harte and thy weapons so well do agree, 
Noe mayden was ever like Mary Ambree. " 

She cheared her souldiers, that foughten for life. 
With ancyent and standard, with drum and with flfe, 
With brave clanging trumpetts, that sounded so free ; 
Was not this a brave bonny lasse, Mary Ambree ? 

" Before I will see the worst of you all 
To come into danger of death or of thrall. 
This hand and this life I will venture so free : '' 
Was not this a brave bonny lasse, Mary Ambree ? 

Shee ledd upp her souldiers in battaile array, 

'Gainst three times theyr number by breake of the daye ; 

Seven bowers in skirmish continued shee : 

Was not this a brave bonny lasse, Mary Ambree 1 

She filled the skyes with the smoke of her shott, 
And her enemyes bodyes with buUetts so hott ; 
For one of her own men a score killed shee : 
Was not this a bravo bonny lasse, Mary Ambree ? 

And when her false gunner, to spoyle her intent, 
Away all her pellets and powder had sent, 
Straight with her keen weapon she slasht him in three : 
Was not this a brave bonny lasso, Mary Ambreo ? 

Being falselye betrayed for lucre of hyre. 
At length she was forced to make a retyre ; 
Then her souldiers into a strong castle drew shee : 
Was not this a brave bonny lasse, Mary Ambree ? 
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Her foes they besett her on everye side, 
As thinking close siege shee cold never abide ; 
To beate down the walles they all did decree : 
But stoutlye defifyd them brave Mary Ambree. 

Then tooke shee her sword and her tai^ett in hand, 
And mounting the walls all undaunted did stand, 
There daring their oaptainea to match any three ; 
what a brave captaine was Mary Ambree ! 

" Now saye, English captaine, what woldest thou give 
To ransome thy selfe, which else must not live ? 
Come yield thy selfe quioklye, or slaine thou must bee : " 
Then smiled sweetlye brave Mary Ambree. 

" Ye captaines couragious, of valour so bold, 
Whom thinke you before you now you doe behold ? " 
' ' A knight, sir, of England, and captaine soe free. 
Who shortlye with us a prisoner must be." 

" No captaine of England ; behold in your sight 
Two brests in my bosome, and therefore no knight ; 
Noe knight, sirs, of England, nor captaine you see. 
But a poor simple mayden called Mary Ambree." 

" But art thou a woman, as thou dost declare. 
Whose valor hath proved so undaunted in warre ? 
If England doth yield such brave maydeus as thee, 
Full well may they conquer, faire Mary Ambree." 

The Prince of Great Parma heard of her renowne, 
Who long had advanced for England's fair crowue ; 
Hee wooed her and sued her his mistress to bee, 
And offered rich presents to Mary Ambree. 

But this virtuous mayden despised them all : 
" 'He nere sell ray honour for purple nor pall ; 
A mayden of England, sir, never will bee 
The wench of a monaroke," quoth Mary Ambree. 

Then to her owne country shee backe did returne. 
Still holding the foes of faire England in soorne ; 
Therfore English captaines of every degree 
Sing forth the brave valours of Mary Ambree. 

Pekcy's Ediques, Vol. 11. 
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LX. 

SIR HUMPHREY GILBERT. 

(From " The, SeaMe and the Fireside.") 
1584. 

(In the year 1683 Sir Humphrey Gilbert formally took possession of Newfoundland, 
discovered by Sabastian Cabot, in 1497— in the name of England. In the following 
year, his ship parted company with its companions, and, while the latter arrived safely at 
Falmouth, nothing more was seen of Gilbert or his vessel.) 

Southward with fleet of ice 

Sailed the corsair death ; 
Wild and fast blew the blast, 

And the east wind was his breath. 

His lordly ships of ice 

Glistened in the sun. 
On each side like pennons wide 

Flashing crystal streamlets rim. 

His sails of white sea-mist 

Dripped with a silver rain. 
But where passed there were cast 

Leaden shadows o'er the main. 
Eastward from Campobello 

Sir Humphrey Gilbert sailed, 
Three days or more eastward he bore. 

Then alas ! the land-wind failed. 

Alas ! the land-wind failed, 

And ice-cold grew the night, 
And.never more on sea or shore. 

Should Sir Humphrey see the light. 
He sat upon the deck, 

Tlie book was in his hand, 
" Do not fear ! heaven is as near,"^ 

He said, " by water as by land." 
In the first watch of the night. 

Without a signal's sound. 
Out of the sea mysteriously 

The fleet of death rose all around. 
The moon and the evening star 

Were hanging in the shrouds. 
Every mast as it passed - 

Seemed to rake the passing clouds. 
I Words actually spoken by Gilbert, under the circumstances described. 
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They grappled with their prize 

At midnight black and cold, 
As of a rock was the shock, 

Heavily the ground swell rolled. 

Southward through day and dark, 

They drift in close embrace, 
With mist and rain to the Spanish Main , 

Yet there seems no change of place. 

Southward, for ever soiithward. 

They drift through darlj and day, 
And like a dream in the gulf stream 

Sinking, vanish all away. 

Heney Wadsworth LoNGrELLow : Poiliccd W(yrhs. 



LXI. 

ELIZABETH AT TILBURY. 

Septembek, 1588. 

(The invincible Armada, equipped by Philip II. of Spain for the subjugation of Eng- 
land, consisted of 132 ships, carrying 3165 cannon. Under the command of the Dulce of 
Medina Sidonia, it sailed from Lisbon, May 19, 1588. It was dispersed by a storm, but, 
re-collected, it entered the Channel off Cornwall, July 19. The English fleet, under Lord 
Charles Howard, Sir Erancis Drake, and Sir John Hawkins, was ready for it. A series of 
engagements followed — the sharpest on July 25 — in which the Spaniards were steadily 
worsted, till, on July 28, the Armada was dispersed by fire ships driven into its midst. 
Many ships were sunk or taken by the English, and many wrecked in the severe storms 
which ensued ; the bulk of the fleet, however, struggled back to Spain. The total Spanish 
loss is estimated at 35 ships and 13,000 men.) 

Let them come, come never so proudly. 
O'er the green waves as giants ride ; 
Silver clarions menacing loudly, 

" All the Spains " on their banners wide ; 
High on deck of the gilded galleys 

Our light sailers they scorn below : — 
We will scatter them, plague, and shatter them, 
Till their flag hauls down to their foe I 
For our oath we swear 
By the name we bear, 
By England's Queen, and England free and fair,— 
Her's ever and her's still, come life, come death ! 
God save Elizabeth 1 
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Sidonia, Recalde, and Leyva 

Watch from their bulwarks in swarthy scorn, 
Lords and Princes by Philip's favour ; — 

We by birthright are noble born ! 
Freemen born of the blood of freemen : 
Sons of Crecy and Flodden are we ! 
We shall sunder them, fire, and plunder them ; 
English boats on the English sea ! 
And our oath we swear. 
By the name we bear, 
By England's Queen, and England free and fair,^- 
Iler's ever and her's still, come life, come death ! 
God save Elizabeth ! 

Drake and Frobisher, Hawkins and Howard, 

Raleigh, Cavendish, Cecil, and Brooke, 
Hang like wasps by the Flagships tower'd. 

Sting their way through the thrice-piled oak ! 
Let them range their seven-mile orescent, 

Giant galleons, canvas wide ! 
Ours will harry them, board and carry them, 
Plucking the plumes of the Spanish pride. 
For our oath we swear 
By the name we bear. 
By England's Queen, and England free and fair, — 
Her's ever and her's still, come life, come death ! 
God save Elizabeth ! 

Has God risen in wrath and scatter'd ? 

Have His tempests smote them in scorn? 
Past the Orcades, dumb and tatter'd, 

'Mong sea-beasts do they drift forlorn ? 
We were as lions hungry for battle ; 
God has made our battle His own ! 
God has scatter'd them, sunk, and shatter'd them : 
Give the glory to Him alone ! 
While our oath we swear, 
By the name we bear. 
By England's Queen, and England free and fair,— 
Her's ever and her's still, come life, come death 
God save Elizabeth ! 

77ie Vuions 0/ EngJand ; FrakcIs Turner Palgkavi 
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LXII. 

THE ARMADA. 

CLord Macaulay's "The Armada; a Fragment," wns written in 1832. Dr. Bennett'e 
continuation and conclusion of the poem were included in his " Contributions to a Ballad 
History of England," published in 1879. The passage which describes the actual sea fight — 
Teaching its crisis on the eighth day iu the driving of the English fire-ships into the midst 
of the Spanish fleet — ^is now, by his kind permission, printed for the first time.) 

Attend, all ye who list to hear our noble England's praise ; 
I tell of the thrice famous deeds she wrought in ancient days, 
When the great fleet invincible against her bore in vain 
The richest spoils of Mexico, the stoutest hearts of Spain. 

It was about the lovely close of a warm summer day, 
There came a gallant merchant-ship full sail to Plymouth Bay ; 
Her crew hath seen Castile's black fleet, beyond Aurigny's isle, 
At earliest twilight, on the waves lie heaving many a mile. 
At sunrise she escaped their van, by God's especial grace ; 
And the tall Pinta, till the noon, had held her close in chase. 
Forthwith a guard at every gun was placed along the wall ; 
The beacon blazed upon the roof of Bdgecumbe's lofty hall ; 
Many a light fishing-bark put out to pry along the coast. 
And with loose-rein and bloody spur rode inland many a post. 
With his white hair unbonneted, the stout old sheriff comes ; 
Behind him march the halberdiers ; before him sound the drums i 
His yeomen round the market cross make clear an ample space ; 
For there behoves him to set up the standard of Her Grace. 
And haughtily the trumpets peal, and gaily dance the bells, 
As slow upon the labouring wind the royal blazon swells. 
Look how the Lion of the sea lifts up his ancient crown, 
And underneath his deadly paw treads the gay lilies down. 
So stalked he when he turned to flight, on that famed Pioard field, 
Bohemia's plume, and Genoa's bow, and Cjesar's eagle shield. 
So glared he when at Agincourt in wrath he turned to bay. 
And crushed and torn beneath his claws the princely hunters laj'. 
Ho ! strike the flagstaff deep. Sir Knight ! ho ! scatter flowers, fair maids : 
Ho ! gunners, fire a loud salute : ho ! gallants, draw your blades : 
Thou sun, shine on her joyously ; ye breezes, waft her wide ; 
Our glorious semper eadem, the banner of our pride. 

The freshening breeze of eve unfurled that banner's massy fold ; 
The parting gleam of sunshine kissed that haughty scroll of gold ; 
Night sank upon the dusky beach, and on the purjjle sea, 
Such night in England ne'er had been, nor e'er again shall be. 
From Eddystone to Berwick bounds, from Lynn to Milford Bay, 
That time of slumber was as bright and busy as the day ; 
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For swift to east and swift to west the ghastly war-flame spread, 
High on St. Michael's Mount it shone : it shone on Beaohy Head. 
. Far on the deep the Spaniard saw, along each southern shire, 
Cape beyond cape, in endless range, those twinkling points of fire. 
The fisher left his skiff to rock on Tamar's glittering waves : 
The rugged miners poured to war from Mendip's sunless eaves ! 
O'er Longleat's towers, o'er Cranbourne's oaks, the fiery herald flew : 
He roused the shepherds of Stonehenge, the rangers of Beaulieu. 
Right sharp and quick the bells all night rang out from Bristol town. 
And ere the day three hundred horse had met on Clifton down ; 
The sentinel on Whitehall gate looked forth into the night, 
And saw o'erhanging Richmond Hill the streak of blood-red light. 
Then bugle's note and cannon's roar the deathlike silence broke. 
And with one start, and with one cry, the royal city woke. 
At once on all her stately gates arose the answering fires ; 
At once the wild alarum clashed from all her reeling spires ; 
From all the batteries of the Tower pealed loud the voice of fear ; 
And all the thousand masts of Thames sent back a louder cheer ; 
And from the furthest wards was heard the rush of hurrying feet. 
And the broad streams of pikes and flags rushed down each roaring street ; 
And broader still became the blaze, and louder still the din, 
A s fast from every village round the horse came spurring in : 
And eastward straight from wild Blaokheath the warlike errand went, 
And roused in many an ancient hall the gallant squires of Kent. 
Southward from Surrey's pleasant hills flew those bright couriers forth ; 
High on bleak Hampstead's swarthy moor they started for the north ; 
And on, and on, without a pause, untired they bounded still : 
All night from tower to tower they sprang ; they sprang from hill to bill i 
Till the proud peak unfurled the flag o'er Darwin's rocky dalesj 
Till like volcanoes flared to heaven the stormy hills of Wales, 
Till twelve fair counties saw the blaze on Malvern's lonely height) 
Till streamed in crimson on the wind the Wrekin's crest of light, 
Till broad and fierce the star came forth on Ely's stately fane. 
And tower and hamlet rose in arms o'er all the boundless plain ; 
Till Belvoir's lordly terraces the sign to Lincoln sent. 
And Lincoln sped the message on o'er the wide vale of Trent ; 
Till Skiddaw saw the fire that burned on Gaunt'a embattled pilSj 
And the red glare on Skiddaw roused the burghers of Carlisle. 

Lord Macaulay i Lays of AncieiU Rome, 183?* 
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LXIII. 
THE ARMADA (Continued). 

That night iu Plymouth harbour there were song, yo-ho and shout, 

As to sea, against the shoreward wind, Drake warped his war-ships out ; 

Round rang the creaking capstans and, as the anchors swung, 

No words of fear, but merry cheer and jests were on each tongue. 

And fast aboard the powder and heaps of shot were rowed, 

And deep the beef-casks and the bread with rough sea-jokes were stowed, 

And many a tale of torture wrought by Rome and hell was told 

As they hoisted high the stores on deck or swung them down the hold. 

And as out swept ship on ship, at the windlass as they cheered, 

They minded how in Cadiz bay they'd singed the Spaniard's beard ; 

With a will those stout arms seaward, the ships of England strained ; 

Before the break of Saturday, but few in port remained ; 

Before the dawn of Saturday, before a sou'west breeze 

Full sixty sail towards the foe were sailing o'er the seas ; 

Through mist and drizzling rain they drove, and by noon that July day 

Eastward before them, seven long miles, the Armada stretched away. 

There rode the fleet Invincible that towards each English home 
Bore the slaughterers of Antwerp's saints, the chains and racks of Rome, 
Woe to thy daughters, England, to thy babes and grey-haired, woe. 
If Philip's mercy, Parma's ruth, thy stately towns shall know ! 
Woe for the hour that in his power, thy stately Loudon, sees. 
His power who hardened Alva's heart and loosed the swords of Guise ! 
Each towering galleon is filled with hate that never tires 
To wake the shrieks of tortured saints, to light the martyrs' fires ; 
Remember how cursed Bonner Spain's work within thee wrought ; 
Let Cranraer'a pile and Ridley's flames to-day be in thy thought. 
If faint this hour be thy stout heart, if thy arm smite in vain; 
Worse than thy bloody Mary's days, shall be thy days again ; 
Let the shrieks of reeking Paris, let Zutphen's moaning woe 
Tell the doom the Jesuit dooms thee to, the fate thy land shall know : 
With saint, and Pope-blessed standard each castled galleasse comes. 
With the blare of Spanish trumpets and the roll of Romish drums ; 
There swings the Pagan censer, there the mass's chant they raise. 
And gloat the while o'er pile on pile in Smithfield soon to blaze ; 
Sliall the Lord not shield His people and wall His faithful round ! 
Lord, for Thine own glory, Thy foes and ours confound ! 
Lot the nations see this day once more Thy wonders wrought of old 
For the people Thou hast chosen, for the faithful of Thy fold ! 

They came, as to a triumph, gilt and tapestried ; with boast 
And vaunt they could but scatter us, they rode along the coast ; 

M 
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Ill a huge and mighty crescent, dim through the mist, they loomed. 

And they looked on England's pigmy craft as to destruction doomed j 

Goliaths, on they came to us with scoifs upon their tongue ; 

Town from their lofty bulwarks, on us, their scorn they flung. 

But like the blessed David, their mightiness we saw 

With trust in God the Lord, our strength, and scarce a thought of awe. 

What tliough with hosts of Princes they laboured o'er the flood, 

With many a famous Bastard of many a royal blood, 

Though pike and lance from every land were there with cruel joy, 

To bind our sovereign Queen in chains, our nobles to destroy ! 

Amongst us there w ere those who had met them without fear 

In breach and mine, on dyke and plain, with Norria and De Vere, 

Who, over-matched, undaunted, had fought them far away 

In the Minion and the Judith, in St. Jean d'Ulloa's bay ; 

Who many a laden carrack had lightened, spite of Spain, 

Of bar, doubloon and crucifix, upon the Spanish Main, 

Who but a year ago had put their mighty king to shame 

And given in Cadiz harbour his hundred sail to flame. 

Had blocked his royal Tiigus and made his Santa Cruz, 

Lepanto's Iron Marquis, their offered fight refuse ; 

Through high and low, unquailing, the blood of England ran, 

The fear that only feared its God, but knew no fear of man ; 

And they, so stout for Queen and God, by valiant ones were led 

Who for faith and fame and plunder, in many a fight had bled : 

From the masts of the Ark Royal blew England's standard fair, 

And with the Lord High Admiral, was dauntless Raleigh there ; 

And in the Triumph, Frobisher came crowding to the fray, 

As stout as when through seas of ice he sought for far Cathay ; 

And, in the Victory, Hawkins, safe from their perjured wiles, 

Tliat strove his barks to capture amongst the Western Isles ; 

And there was he who, ere his sails in Plymouth port were furled, 

Had swept their Southern sea and out a furrow round the world ; 

Well we knew the stout Revenge his mark amongst the first would make. 

The stout Revenge that led the van with Devon's famous Drake ; 

And there the Gulden Lion bore Sheffield on to fame. 

And the White Bear brought another of the Howard's famous name, 

And Fenner in the Nonpareil and Fenton in the Rose 

Came thronging with the foremost to seize their share of blows. 

What wonder if they feared not aught when, crowding o'er the seas, 

Came England's tearless sea-dogs there with captains such as these ; 

What marvel if, to triumph there, they thronged with fierce delight, 

If but with thought of victory they gathered to the fight ! 

And hour on hour, in boat and sloop, came speeding from the shore. 
In haste to play their val'ant parts, unnumbered bi-ave hearts more ; 
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The sons of famous fathers, they came with courage true 
To prove them worthy of the blood from mighty sires they drew ; 
From many an inland castle and hall and grange they came, 
Afire they came to strike with all for Queen and land and fame ; 
Prom every creek and Devon stream came squire and noble forth 
With Oxford and with Hattou and the great Earls of the North ; 
And many a soft-tongued courtier the great Queen's smiles forsook 
And stole to lis with Willoughby, with Cecil and with Brooke ; 
Theirs were no hearts for soft delights and quiet homes that day ; 
Small love had those at parting who had counselled them to stay ; 
With hearts aflame for battle, they swarmed from out the coast, 
With merry hearts to dare with us the game they loved the most. 

So there before us stretched away the Spaniards' mighty strength. 

The terror we had feared so long we faced and dared at length ; 

We faced and straight we tracked it on ; as the sleuth-hound grips the 

deer. 
Or the huge tusked boar that turns to rend, so hung we on their rear ; 
And well we plucked their feathers as we fought them, day by day. 
And many a lordly galleon was made to us a prey ; 
Our first small fight of Sunday, two fiag-shipa saw us take, 
Oqiiendo's half blown skyward and De Valdez' prize to Drake ; 
And fierce our broadsides echoed from chine and cliff and shore. 
As ever loud along our coasts went thundering on the roar ; 
And black were cliff and harbour with eager crowds agaze, 
With prayerful hearts that strove for us through all those fiery days ; 
Nor lacked we more than prayers, for oft, with cheer and joyous shout. 
From many a port came ship on ship, to join us speeding out ; 
Light recked they, small and weak for fight, the hugeness of their foes. 
And oft the small, for battle fierce, the hugest Spaniard chose ; 
God gave us of their mightiness to take but little thought 
As, with a trustful faith in Him, His holy will we wrought ; 
"Invincible," their vaunting boasts their mighty fleet might name, 
The Lord made us His servants strong to deal it scorn and shame. 
Through seven long days of battle, we had dared its strength defy, 
Yet many were they, yea, and strong, to Parma now anigh ; 
And, when in Calais Roads they lay, our Admirals might see 
The time was come to end the strife at last, if that might be ; 
That Sunday, all to counsel deep our valiant Captains drew. 
For well they knew they needed now some sterner work to do. 

And the Lord God gave them wisdom, as of old He taught the wise, 
And the cunning to destroy His foes. He showed unto their eyes. 
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Ho ! " Fortunate Armada," ho ! what shall be thy doom ? 

At midnight, on thy slumbers, lo, a light has lit the gloom j 

At midnight, all thy sleepers have wakened to the yell. 

The sudden ory that cries to them to 'scape the fires of hell ; 

" The Devil-Ships of Antwerp ! " that shout of dread they hear. 

And Giambelli's bursting mines make mad their souls with fear ; 

And through the lighted darkness, ablaze with streaming flame. 

Bight down upon their anchored lines, our eight red fire-ships came ; 

Now joy to thee, England ! land that aye shalt be 

Henceforth the refuge of the saints, the bulwark of the free ; 

The fiery furnace thou hast trod ; for joy well may'st thou shout ; 

Well may'st thou sing His praise who safe at length has led thee out ! 

Lo, see, the frenzied terror of thy foes with dread aghast ; 

Hark — hear the snap of cables hewn, the crash of yard and mast j 

Their only thought is how alone to flee the fiery doom, 

The grapple of the flames that roar to kindle and consume. 

And, blind to all but horror, and all helpless with affright, 

Hark ! bow the reeling giants crash and shatter through the night i 

Kor thought to spare, nor wish to save, save but themselves have they, 

And north they drive with riggings rent and bulwarks dashed away, 

Medina Sidonia, now does not your vaunt was faint ? 

Small aidance have ye won, I trow, from shaveling and from saint j 

Your shattered galleons reel to sea, as though with wine well drunk. 

And yet small shall yoiir succour be from Chapel, Mass, and Monk. 

And through the dark, and till the dawn, we tracked them in their flight. 
And, with exulting hearts, we watched the east with day grow bright ; 
And, with tide and wind adrive, right down upon their strength we bore ; 
Then the Revenge and Triumph and the Victory mauled them sore ; 
Then the Rainbow and the Antelope and Vanguard laid aboard 
Their hugest, and, through six long hours, our furious broadsides roared ; 
Then, riddled through, with sails in shreds, and many a splintered mast. 
They laboured helpless through the seas, before the Nor' West blast ; 
Towards the deadly sandbanks of Gravelines swift they drove. 
And some we sank and some to''scape that lee-shore vainly strove ; 
And fain some yet had fought, for still proud stomachs had they yet ; 
But, northward blown, to sea in flight at last their course they set ; 
Then right into the Dutchmen's midst drove fiery Pimentel, 
And fought through two fierce hours, a prey to Van der Does he fell • 
Then Toledo's huge St. Philip, the while her captors drunk 
Hei' casks of Ribidavia, reeled, and with her Dutchmen sunk. 
Then, so well the Biscay galleon was gunshot through and through. 
That ere the Hope could seize her, down she plunged with flag and crew • 
Not Lepanto's day that smote and broke the Turk, such strife had known 
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Nor bolder hearts than here in us that (jrravelines' fight had shown ; 

Well, all that day their duty wrought for God and land and Queen, 

Nor coward heart, nor backward hand an English deck had seen ; 

Yet well it was God put it in our foes to speed in flight ; 

For shot nor powder had we when there came the rest from fight ; 

Yet nought of that we gave to them to know, but with brave face. 

We feigned to hang upon their rear and still their flight to chase ; 

And mindful of our stinglessness, not without dread we saw 

Their force, yet wondrous greatj so strong, it struck our hearts with awe. 

So, with spirits lightened of dread weight, we stayed our brag at last. 

And left them, wrecks, on cliff and crag, by God's wrath to be east ; 

And the Lord's breath chased and smote them ; the storm His wrath obeyed, 

He blew and they were scattered and shattered and dismayed ; 

And few were they of all that late in triumph had come forth 

That safely 'scaped the iron cliffs and the breakers of the North ; 

And many a towering galleon, Spain's hope and trust and boast, 

Its proud bones left on Scotland's shores or Norroway's grim coast. 

The savage Islesmen slew the wrecked the ruthless waves had spared. 

Nor, for the prayers of foreign men, the kerne of Ireland cared ; 

On Man's stem rocks, on many an ocean cape of storm-capped Wales, 

On Devon's reefs, on Lundy's Isle, they drove before the gales, 

And small the woeful remnant was the Lord allowed to gain 

The wondering shelter of the ports and havens of their Spain ; 

Now woe for those who wait and watch ! on many a sea and shore, 

Are they, the lost, their longing homes shall welcome nevermore. 

Shout, for the Lord hath triumphed ! sing praises to our God, 

Who hath put to scorn the scorner and on the proud hath trod ; 

To His name be the glory, the praise to Him alone 

Whose hand hath given the victory and triumph to His own ; 

Let His servants sing His greatness ! let His faithful tell His praise 

Who hath fought and conquered with us through the twelve all-famous 

days, 
The twelve all-famous days of ~fight whose deeds shall aye be told 
While our sons, their fathers' freedom, our sons their pure faith hold ; 
Weak is our strength and faint our heart unless He make them strong ; 
He giveth conquest to the right ; He smiteth down the wrong. 
From Him the hearts of captains are stout for high emprize ; 
From Him are boldness to the bold and wisdom to the wise. 
Where now are Philip's galleons ? where are Spain's vaunted hosts ? 
He gave them to us as a prey ; He dashed them on our coasts ; 
They came to fetter and to slay, but as He gave to death 
Assyria's swarming hosts of old, they melted in His breath ; 
He blew 1 His winds came forth for us ; for us His storms arose ; 
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For U3 the black rocks shattered them ; the billows whelmed our foes. 

Therefore to-day, London, to Him thy psalms are sung, 

And unto His great glory with wreaths thy homes are hung ; 

Hang, hang with pictured tapestries thy every gladsome street. 

And be each shop and Hall and Mart to-day with garlands sweet ! 

Well may the roar of triumph be thundered from thy Tower ! 

Well may thy thousand steeples clash forth their joy this hour 1 

Well in this hour of triumph each window may be green. 

Each window filled with gazers to gaze upon our Queen, 

Our Queen who comes in triumph, who rides in state to-day 

Her offerings of thanksgivings before her Lord to lay ; 

To-day in glad thanksgiving before His throne she falls : 

To-day she leads her people's praise to Him within St. Paul's ! 

Well may the Strand and Cheap be lined with all the City's pride ! 

Well, through its marshalled Guilds, arow her counsellors may ride ! 

And glad may be her nobles' hearts to wend through that array 

Of all her liveried Companies so gay of garb to-day. 

Strew, strew, fair maids of London, with blossoms strew each street. 

That shall glad to feel the stately tread of her cream-white coursers' feet. 

And proudly blow ye trumpets, our triumph shrilly blow. 

As, in her pillared chariot, our Lion-Queen shall go ; 

Not hers a spirit, faint with fear, at martial blare to start ; 

More than a King's great courage beats in her unquailing heart ; 

She rides as through the shouting ranks of Tilbury she past 

With words that stirred her soldiers' blood as with a trumpet blast, 

When, grasping fierce her truncheon, with bold, unfearing eye, 

She told her people that for God and them she'd dare to die, 

That she, spite of her woman's heart, their general, were there need, 

To victory 'gainst the vaunting foe their conquering ranks would lead. 

Not for such kingly ruler, Philip, is thy doom. 

The fetter and the dungeon, the scaffold, axe and tomb : 

By Monk and Jesuit hated, by the Stuart's rage abhorred, 

God hath shielded her from plot and snare, from dagger and from sword ; 

And now His hand hath lifted from her eyes the gloom of night. 

And the morning of the future is bright before her sight ; 

Tlie starless gloom has lifted, the dread has passed away. 

And for the fear and darkness, for her are joy and day. 

Heap up your bonfires, 'prentices ; pile log and fagot high ; 

To-night, in every shouting ward, your fires shall light tlie sky ; 

To-night, shall many a barrel redly blaze on sign and wall, 

From the Barbican and Aldgate, to Southwark and Whitehall ; 

Dress up your red-legged Cardinals, in mitre, stole and cope ; 

Let them dance above the dancing flames on halters with the Pope ; 
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Tonight, with jeer and scoflf, lot them roast before our gaze, 

Till 'mid cheer and yell, in sparks, at last they fall amid the blaze : 

For well may London's casements be glad with lights to-night ; 

No more the thought of Haarlem's fate her matrons' dreams sliall fright. 

No more her shuddering maidens shall pale in dread again. 

At all the woe that were their doom, the prey of bloody Spain. 

Afar the baffled spoilers and their Farnese curse the loss 

Of the days they counted surely should see them safely cross. 

Ho ! Parma, are thy companies still lingering on the shore ? 

Where be the mighty victors that shall guard them safely o'er ? 

Are Dunkirk's transports ready ? are thy Walloons afloat ? 

Are horse and horseman safe aboard of Nieuport's many a boat ? 

We have heard of all thy labours, how toilsome thou hast been, 

What stores thou hast of ordnance, of cask and of fascine ; 

Art thou still watched from Kleyenburg ? are Zealand's sea-dogs near ? 

Dar'st thou not yet to venture forth to waft thy bloodhounds here? 

Ho 1 art thou looking westward, as thou didst look of late ? 

Long, long, methinks, for the Golden Duke, to free thee, thou shalt wait • 

Methinks the Fleet Invincible thou wilt not gaze on soon. 

Unless the waves, around thy feet, its scattered wrecks have strewn ; 

Northward to cliff and boiling rock it reels by tempests driven. 

It flies the wrath of man ; it feels the scourging wrath of heaven ; 

For it the rocks of Norway, the cliffs of Scotland wait ; 

Full few shall 'scape to Philip's ears to tell its fearful fate. 

Within the hushed Esourial, he waiteth to be told 

That the tiger hath his prey, that the wolf is in the fold ; 

Let him hear how God hath judged him ; that he shall look in vain 

For his thousands sent to conquer, for his nobles that are slain ; 

That his toils and mighty treasures of years have only borne 

For him the bitter harvest of foul defeat and scorn ; 

That the mighty fleet with vauntings he sent undoubting forth 

Has heaped the shoals of Holland, the headlands of the North ; 

That many a flaunting standard that made its galleons gay. 

Borne, streaming through our shouting streets, shall deck St. Paul's today. 

long shall be the sorrow, and wild the weeping mid 

The sunny homes of Lisbon and the mansions of Madrid. 

And when its doom of shame and death is told to distant ears, 

Full many a dame of Italy will blind herself with tears. 

Ho 1 tonsured monks I Ho I shavelings, that count your dull beads o'er, 

Is not the Lord's hand heavy ? has He not smitten sore ? 

Despite of curse, anathema, of Eomish ban and bull. 

Look how the Lord with blessings hath filled His chosen full 1 

Where be your gods of wood and stone, the idols that ye paint ? 

What shield against our conquering shot were chapel, cross, and saint ? 
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Hath He not judged betwixt us who cry to Him alone, 
And ye who, like the heathen, bow down to senseless stone ! 
Oh be our hearts made thankful His goodness to adore. 
That, as this day He shielded us, He shield us evermore ! 

William Cox Bennett : Contributioiu to a Ballad History o/Mngland. 



LXIV. 

SIR RICHARD GRENVILLE'S LAST FIGHT. 

1591. 

(In August 1591, Lotd Thomas Howard was surprised off the Azores, by a Spanish fleet 
of 63 men of war, and retreated. Sir Bichard Grenville stayed with one ship, and a crew 
of which nearly half were siclt, to fight the fifty-three, and fell in the fight.) 

Our second Richard Lion-Heart, 

In days of great Queen Bess, 
He did this deed of righteous rage, 

And true old nobleness ; 
With wrath heroic that was nurst 
To bear the fieriest battle-burst t 
When willing foes should wreak their worst. 

Signalled the English Admiral, 

" Weigh or cut anchors. '' For 
A Spanish fleet bore down in all 

The majesty of war) 
Athwart our tack for many a mile ; 
As there we lay off Florez Isle ; 
Our crews half sick, all tired of toil. 

Eleven of our twelve ships escaped^- 

Sir Richard stood alone ! 
Though they were three-and-fifty sail — 

A hundred men to one. 
The old Sea Rover would not run, 
So long as he had man or gun ; 
But he could die when all was done. 

" The Devil has broken loose, my lads. 

In shape of Popish Spain ; 
And we must sink him in the sea, 

Or hound him home again ; 
Kow you old Sea-dogs, show your paws I 
Have at them, tooth, and nail, and claws." 
And then his long bright blade he draws. 
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The deck was cleared, the Boatswain hlew, 

The grim sea-lions stand. 
The death-fire lit in every eye, 

The burning match in hand : 
With mail of glorious intent 
All hearts were clad ; and in they went, 
A force that cut through where 'twas sent. 

" Push home, my hardy pikemen ; 

For we play a desperate part ; 
To-day, my Gunners, let them feel 

The pulse of England's heart ! 
Tliey shall remember long that we 
Once lived ; and think how shamefully 
We shook them ! one to fifty-three. " 
With face of one who cheerily goes 

To meet his doom that day, 
Sir Richard sprang upon his foes. 

The foremost gave him way ; 
His round shot smasht them thro' and thro' ; 
The great white splinters fiercely flew ; 
And madder grew his fighting few. 
They clasp the little Ship Revenge, 

As in the arms of fire ; 
They run aboai-d her, six at once •. 

Hearts beat and guns leap higher \ 
Through bloody gaps the boarders swarm ; 
But still our English stay the storm. 
The bulwark in their breast is firm. 
Ship after Ship, like broken waves 

That wash up on a rock. 
Those mighty Galleons fall back foiled, 

And shattered from the shock. 
With fire she answers all their blows ; 
Again, again in pieces strows 
The burning girdle of her foes. 

Through all the night the great white storm 

Of worlds in silence rolled ; 
Sirius with green azure sparkle ; 

Mars in ruddy gold ; 
Heaven lookt, with stillness terrible, 
Down on a fight most fierce and fell j 
A Sea transfigured into hell. 
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Seme know not they are wotincled 

Till 'tis slippery where they stand ; 
Some with their own good blood make fast 

The pikestaff to their hand : 
Wild faces glow through lurid night. 
With sweat of spirit shining bright : 
Only the dead on deck turn white. 

At daybreak the flame-picture fades, 
In blackness and in blood ; 

There ! after fifteen hours of fight. 
The unconquered Sea-King stood. 

Defying all the power of Spain : 

Fifteen Armadas hurled in vain ; 

And fifteen hundred foemen slain. 

Around that little Bark Revenge, 

The baffled Spaniards ride 
At distance. Two of their good ships 

Were sunken at her side ; 
The rest lie round her in a ring, 
As round the dying lion-kittg, 
The Dogs, afraid of his death-spring. 

Our pikes all broken, powder spent ; 

Sails, masts to shivers blown ; 
And with her dead and woimded crew 

The ship was going down ! 
Sir Richard's wounds were hot and deep : 
Then cried he, with a proud pale lip : 
" Ho, Master-Gunner, sink the ship. 

"Make ready, now, my Mariners, 

To go aloft with me ; 
That nothing to the Spaniard 

May remain of victory. 
They cannot take us, nor we yield j 
So let us leave oUr battle-field 
Under the shelter of God's shield." 

They had not heart to dare fulfil 
The stern Commander's word ; 

With bloody hands, and weeping eyes, 
They carried him aboard 

The Spaniard's Ship ; and round him stand 

The warriors of his wasted baud. 

Then said he, feeling death at hand : 
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"Here die I, Richard Grenville, 

With a joyful and quiet mind. 
I reach a Soldier's end, I leave 

A Soldier's fame behind ; 
Who for his Queen and Country fought, 
Por Honour and Religion wrought, 
And died as a true Soldier ought." 

Earth never returned a worthier trust, 

For hand of Heaven to take, 
Since Arthur's sword, Excalibur, 

Was cast into the lake, 
And the King's grievous wounds were dressed. 
And healed by weeping Queens who blessed, 
And bore him to a valley of rest. 

Old Heroes who could grandly do, 

As they could greatly dare, 
A vesture, very glorious, 

Their shining spirits wear 
Of noble deeds. God give us grace. 
That we may see such face to face, 
In our great day that comes apace. 

Gerald Masset : My Lyrical Life, Vol. II. 



LXV. 

IVRY. 

A SONG OF THE HUGUENOTS. 

March 4th, 1590. 

(In 1561, the Huguenots— the French Protestants — took up arms against their perse- 
cutors. In 1576, the Holy League was formed to prevent the accession to the throne of 
France of Henry of Navarre, (Henry IV.) who was of the Eeformed faith. Henry de- 
feated the League at Argues, September 21, 1589, and, more decisively, at Yvres or Ivry, 
March 4th, 1590.) 

Now glory to the Lord of Hosts, from whom all glories are ! 

And glory to our Sovereign Liege, King Henry of Navarre ! 

Now let there be the merry sound of music and of dance, 

Through thy com-flelds green, and sunny vines, oh pleasant land of France ! 

And thou, Rochelle, our own Rochelle, proud city of the waters, 

Again let rapture light the eyes of all thy mourning daughters. 

As thou wert constant in our ill, be joyous in our joy, 

For cold, and stiff, and still are they who wrought thy walls annoy. 

Hurrah ! Hurrah ! a single field hath turned the chance of war ; 

Hurrah ! Hurrah I for Ivry, and Henry of Navarre. 
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Oh ! how our hearts were beating, when, at the dawn of day, 
We saw the army of the League drawn out in long array ; 
With all its priest-led citizens, and all its rebel peers. 
And Appenzel's stout infantry, and Egmont'a Flemish spears. 
There rode the brood of false Lorraine, the curses of our land ; 
And dark Mayenne was in the midst, a truncheon in his hand : 
And, as we looked on them, we thought of Seine's empurpled flood, 
And good Coligni's hoary hair all dabbled with his blood ; 
And we cried unto the living God, who rules the fate of war, 
To fight for His own holy name, and Henry of Navarre. 

The King is come to marshal us, in all his armour drest. 

And he has bound a snow-white plume upon his gallant crest. 

He looked upon his people, and a tear was in his eye ; 

He looked upon the traitors, and his glance was stern and high. 

Right graciously he smiled on us, as rolled from wing to wing, 

Down all our line, a deafening shout, " God save our Lord the King ! " 

" And if my standard-bearer fall, as fall full well he may, 

" For never saw I promise yet of such a bloody fray, 

" Press where ye see my white plume shine, amidst the ranks of war, 

" And be your oriflamme to-day the helmet of Navarre." 

Hurrah ! the foes are moving. Hark to the mingled din 

Of fife, and steed, and trump, and drum, and roaring culverin. 

The fiery Duke is pricking fast across Saint Andre's plain. 

With all the hireling chivalry of Guelders and Almayne. 

Now by the lips of those ye love, fair gentlemen of France, 

Charge for the golden lilies, — upon them with the lance. 

A thousand spurs are striking deep, a thousand spears in rest, 

A thousand knights are pressing close behind the snow-white crest ; 

And in they burst, and on they rushed, while like a guiding scar. 

Amidst the thickest carnage blazed the helmet of Navarre. 

Now, God be praised, the day is ours. Mayenne hath turned his rein. 

D'AuHiale hath cried for quarter. The Flemish count is slain. 

Their ranks are breaking like thin clouds before a Biscay gale ; 

The field is heaped with bleeding steeds, and flags, and cloven mail. 

And then we thought on vengeance, and, all along our van, 

" Remember St. Bartholomew," was passed from man to man. 

But out spake gentle Henry, " No Frenchman is my foe ; 

" Down, down with every foreigner, but let your brethren go." 

Oh ! was there ever such a knight in friendship or in war. 

As our Sovereign Lord, King Henry, the soldier of Navarre ? 

Right well fought all the Frenchmen who fought for France to-day ; 
And many a lordly banner God gave them for a prey. 
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But we of the religion have borne us best in fight j 

And the good Lord of Rosny has ta'en the coi'net white. 

Our own true Maximilian the cornet white hath ta'en. 

The comet white with crosses black, the flag of false Lorraine. 

Up with it high ; unfurl it wide ; that all the host may know 

How God hath humbled the proud house which wrought His Church such 

woe. 
Then on the ground, while trumpets sound their loudest point of war, 
Fling the red shreds, a footcloth meet for Henry of Navarre, 

Ho ! maidens of Vienna ; Ho ! matrons of Liicerne ; 

Weep, weep, and rend your hair for those who never shall return. 

Ho 1 Philip, send, for charity, thy Mexican pistoles, 

That Antwerp monks may sing a mass for thy poor spearmen's soula. 

Ho ! gallant nobles of the League, look that your arms be bright j 

Ho ! burghers of Saint Genevieve, keep watch and ward to-night. 

For our God hath crushed the tyrant, our God bath raiged the slave. 

And mocked the counsel of the wise, and the valour of the brave. 

Then glory to His holy name, from whom all glories are j 

And glory to our Sovereign Lord, King Henry of Navarre. 

LoKD Macaulay ; Lays of Ancient Borne. 



LXVI. 
THE PILGRIM FATHERS. 

1620. 

The Pilgrim Fathers,— where are they ? 

The waves that brought them o'er 
Still roll in the bay, aud throw their spray 

As they break along the shore ; 
Still roll in the bay, as they rolled that day 

When the Mayflower moored below. 
When the sea around was black with storms, 

And white the shore with snow. 

The mists that wrapped the Pilgrims' sleep 

Still brood upon the tide ; 
And his rocks yet keep their watch by the deep 

To stay its waves of pride. 
But the snow-white sail that he gave to the gale, 

When the heavens looked dark, is gone — 
As an angel's wing through an opening cloud 

Is seen, and then withdrawn. 
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The Pilgrim exile, — sainted name ! 

The iiill whose icy brow 
Rejoiced, when he came in the morning's flame. 

In the. morning's flame burns now. 
And the moon's cold light, as it lay that night 

On the hillside and the sea, 
Still lies where he laid his houseless head, — 

But the Pilgrim ! where is he ? 

The Pilgrim Fathers are at rest : 

When summer's throned on high, 
And the world's warm breast is in verdure drest, 

Go, stand on the hill where they lie, 
•The earliest ray of the golden day 

On that hallowed spot is oast ; 
And the evening sun, as he leaves the world. 

Looks kindly on that spot last. 

The Pilgrim spirit has not fled : 

It walks in noon's broad light ; 
And it watches the bed of the glorious dead 

With the holy stars by night. 
It watches the bed of the brave who have bled. 

And shall guard this ice-bound shore, 
Till the waves of the bay, where the Mayflower lay. 

Shall foam and freeze no more. 

JOHM PlEBPONT. 



LXVII. 
THE CAVALIER'S SONG. 

A steed ! a steed of matehlesse speed, 

A sword of metal keene ! 
All else to noble heartes is drosse. 

All else on earth is meane. 
The neighyinge of the war-horse prowde. 

The rowlinge of the drum. 
The clangour of the trumpet lowde, 

Be soundes from heaven that come : 
And ! the thundering presse of kuightes 

Whenas their war cryes swell, 
May tole from heaven an angel brighte, 

Aud rouse a fiend from hell. 
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Then mounte ! then mouiite, brave gallants, all, 

And don your helmes amaine : 
Deathe's couriers, Fame and Honour, call 

Us to the field againe. 
No shrewish teares shall fill our eye 

When the sword-hilt's in our hand, — 
Heart whole we'll part, and no whit sighe 

For the fayrest of the land ! 
Let piping swaine, and craven wight, 

Thus weepe and puling crye. 
Our business is like men to fight. 

And hero-like to die ! 

William Mothekwell : Poetical Works. 



LXVIII. 
THE TROOPER'S DITTY. 

Boot, boot into the stirrup, lads, 

And hand once more on rein ; 
Up, up into the saddle, lads, 

A-field we ride again ! 
One cheer, one cheer for dame or dear, 

No leisure now to sigh, 
God bless them all — we have their prayei's, 

And they our liearts — "Good-bye !" 
Off, off we ride, in reckless pride. 

As gallant troopers may. 
Who have old scores to settle, and 

Long slashing swords to pay. 

The trumpet calls — " Trot out, trot out," — 

We cheer the stirring sound ; 
Swords forth, my lads — through smoke and dust 

We thunder o'er the ground. 
Tramp, tramp we go through sulphury clouds. 

That blind us while we sing,^ 
Woe worth the knave who follows not 

The banner of the King ; 
But luck befall each trooper tall. 

That cleaves to saddle-tree. 
Whose long swcrd carves on rebel sconce, 

The rights of Majesty. 
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Bpur on, my lads : the trumpet sounds 

Its last and stern command — 
" A charge ! a charge ! " — an ocean burst 

Upon a stormy strand. 
Ha ! ha ! how thickly on our casques 

Their pop-guns rattle shot ; 
Spur on, my lads, we'll give it them 

As sharply as we've got. 
Kow for it : — now, bend to the work — 

Their lines begin to shake ; 
Now, through and through them — bloody lanes 

Our flashing sabres make ! 

" Cut one — out two — first point,'' and then 

We'll parry as we may ; 
On, on the knaves, and give them steel 

In bellyfuls to-day. 
Hurrah ! hurrah ! for Church and State, 

For Country and for Crown, 
We slash away, and right and left 

Hew rogues and rebels down. 
Another cheer ! the field is clear. 

The day is all our own ; 
Pone like our sires, — done like the swords 

God gives to guard the Throne ! 

William Motheewell: Poetical Worka. 



LXIX. 
THE CAVALIERS' MARCH TO LONDON. 

NOVEMBER, 1642. 

To horse ! to horse ! brave Cavaliers ! 

To horse for Church and Crown : 
Strike, strike your tents, snatch up your spears, 

And ho for London town ! 
The imperial harlot, doom'd a prey 

To our avenging fires. 
Sends up the voice of her dismay 

From all her hundred spires. 
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The Strand resounds with maidens' shritlvs, 

The 'Change with mercliants' sighs, 
And blushes stand on brazen cheeks, 

And tears in iron eyes ; 
And, pale -with fasting and with fright, 

Each Puritan Committee 
Hath summon'd forth to pra3'er and fight 

The Roundheads of the city. 

And soon shall London's sentries hear 

The thunder of our drum. 
And London's dames, in wilder fear, 

Shall cry, " Alack ; they come ! " 
Fling the fascines ;— tear up the spikes ; 

And forward, one and all. 
Down, down with all their trained-band pikes, 

Down with their mud-built wall. 

Quarter ?^E'oUl fall your whining noise. 

Ye recreant spawn of fraud ! 
No quarter ! Think on Strafford, boys. 

No quarter I Think on Laud. 
What ho ! The craven slaves retire. 

On ! Trample them to mud. 
No quarter ! — Charge. No quarter ! — Fire. 

No quarter ! — ^Blood !— Blood !— Blood ! 

Where next ? In sooth there lacks no witcb. 

Brave lads, to tell us where : 
Sure London's sons be passing rich. 

Her daughters wondrous fair : 
And let that dastard be the theme 

Of many a Board's derision, 
Who quails for sermon, cuff, or scream 

Of any sweet Precisian. 

Their lean divines, of solemn brow, 

Sworn foes to throne and steeple. 
From an unwonted pulpit now 

Shall edify the people ; 
Till the tired hangman, in despair, 

Shall Oitrse the blunted shears. 
And Vainly pinch, and scfape, and tear. 

Around thair. leathern earsi 
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We'll hang) above liis own Guildliall, 

The City's grave recorder, 
And on the den of thieves we'll fall, 

Though Pym should speak to order, 
in vain the lank-haired gang shall try 

To cheat our martial law ; 
In vain shall Lenthall trembling cry 

That strangers must withdraw; 

Of Bench and Woolsack, tub and Chair, 

We'll build a glorious pyre, 
And tons of rebel parchment there 

Shall crackle in the fire. 
With them shall perish, cheek by jowl. 

Petition, psalm, and Ubel, 
The Colonel's canting muster roll. 

The Chaplain's dog-eared bible. 

We'll tread a measure round thfe blaze 

Where England's pest expires; 
And lead along the dance's maze 

The beauties of the Friars : 
Then smiles in every face shall shine, 

And joy in every soul. 
Bring forth, bring forth the oldest wine. 

And crown the largest bowl. 

And as with nod and laugh ye sip 

The goblet's rich carnation. 
Whose bursting bubbles seem to tip 

The wink of invitation ; 
Drink to those names — those glorious names, 

Those names no time shall sever, — 
Drink, in a draught as deep as Thames, 

Our Church and King for ever ! 

LoED Macaclat ; Poetical Worhs 
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LXX. 
THE BATTLE OF MANNING FORD. 

(This battle was fought in 1643, by the tioops of the Kilkenny Confederation, under 
Lord Gastlehaven, against one of the armies of Murrogh O'Brien, Earl of Inchiquin, com- 
manded by Sir Charles Yavasour. Vavasour crossed the Funshion at the ford of Manning 
Ebout a mile below Glanworth, where he was attacked by Lord Gastlehaven, his army was 
sut to pieces, his baggage and standards were captured, andhe himself was taken prisoner.) 

I. 

I sharpened my sword in the morning, and buckled my basnet and jack ; 

I clothed my steed in his harness, and cheerily sprang on his back ; 

I rode over mountain and moorland, and never slacked spur by the way, 

Till I came to the green Pass of Ballar, and called up young Johnnie 
Dunlea. 

n. 

Then down through that deep vale we clattered, and on by the hoarse- 
sounding rill, 

Till we came to the strong house of Sloragh and blew up our bugle full 
shrill ; 

Then Diarmid the Master of Sloragh rode gallantly out with his men, 

And we shouted " Hurrah for the battle ! " as onward we thundered again. 

III. 
We swept like the wind through the valley — deep quagmire and trench 

we defied, 
And we knocked at the strong gate of Dungan where Will of the Wood 

kept his bride ; — 
How he pressed her sweet lips at the parting, and kissed off her tears o'er 

and o'er I 
But alas, they flowed faster at even, for her bridegroom came back never 

more 1 

IV. 

Through the bog of Glendoran we waded, and up through the sear forest 

crashed, 
Then down o'er the broad-spreading highland, a torrent of bright steel we 

dashed ; 
And there how we shouted for gladness as the glitter of spears we descried 
From the army of bold Gastlehaven far off in the green mountain side ! 

V. 

I rode up to the brave Gastlehaven, and asked for a place in his rank ; 
And he said, " Keep ye shoulder to shoulder, and charge ye to-day from 

our flank ! " 
And we marched 'noatli his banner that morning, till fast by Lie-Funshion 

we lay, 
Just to drink a good eldinthe to Ireland, and look to our arms for the fray. 
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VI. 

Twas then, as we gazed down the moorland, a horseman came wild 
spurring in, 

And he stinted his course not for thicket, for deep bog, or crag-strewn 
ravine, 

Till his charger fell dead by our standard, that waved in the bright morn- 
ing glow ; 

Then up to our chieftain he tottered, and told him his dark tale of woe ! 

VII. 

" Ho ! Baron of broad Castlehaven ! last night in the Tower of Cloghlea, 
The foe battered down our defences — save me, every man did they slay ; 
And brought forth their prisoners this morning — young maiden, and matron, 

and child, ^ 
Aud led them, for bloodshed still burning, away through the brown forest 

wild. 

VIII. 

" And there, by the Bridge of Glenullin, they miirdered these poor 

prisoners all,' 
And, the demons ! they laughed as they slew them — ah ! well did they free 

them from thrall^ 
And now look ye sharp to the southward ; on Vavasour comes with his 

horde ; 
Tlien give him the murderer's guerdon, and pay him with buUetaud sword ! " 



We looked to the southward, and saw them with many a creaght ' moving on. 
With the spoil of two coimties behind them, by murder and treachery won ; 
With a waving and flaunting of banners, aud bright-flashing arms did they 

come, 
With the clear shrilly clamour of trumpets, and the loud rolling tuck of 

the drum. 



We answered their challenge as proudly, and threw out our skirmishers 

bold. 
Who pillaged their rear of the cattle, and thinned their broad van from 

the wold ; 
And thus the two armies went onward, each watching his neighbour full 

keen, 
Till we came to the rough filotiea of Manning with the bright Funehion 

rolling between. 

1 Historioal fact, 
i Creaght, a herd of cattle. 
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Then out spurred our brave Caatlehaven, his sword flashing bright in hia 

hand, 
And he cried, " Now, my oliildreu, we've caught them, the foes of your dear 

native land ; 
Brave horsemen, bear down on their rear-guard — brave footmen, strike 

hard on their flanks. 
Till we give them a bed 'neath the Funshion, or a grave cold and red by 

its banks." 

xil. 

0, then came the clanking of harness, and the roar of the onset full soon, 
And the neighing and champing of chargers and the crash of the loud 

musquetoon, 
And the fierce rolling thunder of cannon, and the rattling of lances and 

swords. 
And the gloom and the glitter of battle as we fell horse and foot on their 

hordes. 

xiir. 

As the frost-loosened crags thunder downward,- through the wild woods of 

steep Galtymore, 
We rushed on their thick-serried horsemen, and swept them adown to the 

shore ; 
As the gray wolves rush out from the forest, one flood of white fangs on 

their prey, 
Our fierce kerne sprang on their footmen, with blades readjj pointed to slay. 

XIV. 

And there 'twas all shouting and swearing, and the clanging of hard stroke 

on stroke, 
And the flourish of skeins o'er the vanquished, and the glittering of p;ke3 

through the smoke, — 
Till the ford was half crossed by their footmen, and the river all red with 

their gore, — 
Till the horse through their thick ranks retreated, and we at their backs 

striking sore. 

XV. 

There's a flat on the far side of Manning, with gray cliffs and wood every 

side ; 
'Tis there, in the blood of the foemen, our pikes and our sabres we dyed ; 
'Tis there you'd have heard the loud clangour, as the steel went through 

corslet and breast. 
As we slew them, and slew, till the sunset glargd red o'er the hills of the west. 
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Fierce Vavasour rode by his standard, and stoutly he stood to the charge. 
But we took him, and all his bold leaders, full soon by that red river's marge : 
And the pillage he swept from each hamlet, and the gold that he robbed 

from each town. 
By the ne'er-failing ordeal of battle, were ours ere the red sun went down. 

xvij, 

And the remnant that 'scaped from the slaughter, we chased over valley 

and wood, 
Till each rough path was strewn with their corses, each ford runnbg red 

with their blood ; 
One flag-bearer 'soaped to Kilmallock, with banner all shattered and torn — 
Sad news to Black Murrogh the Burner, ' the sight of that horseman forlorn ! 



And soon o'er the red Ford of Manning we kindled our camp-fires full bright. 
And fast by the heaps of the slaughtered, 0, wildly we revelled that night ! 
And we drank a good sldinthe to Ireland, and one to our general brave, 
Who led us to triumph and glory that day, by the Funshion's wild wave ! 
RoBEBT DwTEB JoTCB : BcUlods of Irish Chivalry, 



LXXI. 
TO LUCASTA, ON GOING TO THE WARS. 

Tell me not, sweet, I am unkind,— 

That from the nunnery 
Of thy chaste breast and quiet mind 

To war and arms I fly. 

True, a new mistress now I chase, 

The first foe iu the field ; 
And with a stronger faith embrace 

A sword, a horse, a shield. 

Yet this inconstancy is such 

As you, too, shall adore ; 
I could not love thee, dear, so much. 

Loved I not honour more. 

Richard IjOvelace, 

I Murrogh an tfotdin ja Murrogh the Burner, Earl of Inchiquin. 
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LXXII. 

SIR NICHOLAS AT MARSTON MOOR. 

July 2nd, 1644, 

(" At nightfall all was oveT ; and the Koyalist cause in the North had perished at a single 
blow. Newcastle fled over sea ; York surrendered ; and Bupert, with hardly a man at lus 
back, rodo southward to Oxford." — Green's Short History t^the English People,) 

To horse ! to horse ! Sir Nicholas, the clarion's note is high ! 

To horse ! to horse I Sir Nicholas, the big drum makes reply ! 

Ere this hath Lucas marched, with his gallant cavaliers, 

And the bray of Rupert's trumpets grows fainter in our ears. 

To horse ! to horse ! Sir Nicholas ! White Guy is at the door, 

And the raven whets his beak o'er the field of Marston Moor. 

Up rose the Lady Alice from her brief and broken prayer, 

And she brought a silken banner down the narrow turret-stair ; 

Oh ! many were the tears that those radiant eyes had shed. 

As she traced the bright word " Glory " in the gay and glancing thread ; 

And mournful was the smile which o'er those lovely features ran, 

Aa she said : " It is your lady's gift ; unfurl it in the van ! " 

" It shall flutter, noble wench, where the best and boldest ride, 

'Midst the steel-clad files of Skippon, the black dragoons of Pride ; 

The recreant heart of Fairfax shall feel a sicklier qualm. 

And the rebel lips of Oliver give out a louder psalm. 

When they see my lady's gewgaw flaunt proudly on their wing, 

And hear her loyal soldiers shout, For God and for the King ! " 

'Tis noon. The ranks are broken, along the royal line 

They fly, the braggarts of the court ! the bullies of the Rhine ! 

Stout Langdale's cheer is heard no more, and Astley's helm is down. 

And Rupert sheathes his rapier with a curse and with a frown. 

And cold Newcastle mxitters, as he follows in their flight, 

" The German boar had better far have supped in York to-night." 

The knight is left alone, his steel-cap cleft in twain. 

His good buff jerkin crimsoned o'er with, many a gory stain ; 

Yet still he waves his banner, and cries amid the rout, 

" For Church and King, fair gentlemen ! spur on, and fight it out ! " 

And now he wards a Roundhead's pike, and now he hums a stave, 

And now he quotes a stage-play, and now he fells a knave. 

God aid thee now, Sir Nicholas ! thou hast no thought of fear ; 

God aid thee now. Sir Nicholas ! for fearful odds are here ! 

The rebels hem thee in, and at every cut and thrust, 

" Down, down," they cry, " with Belial ! down with him to tlie dust ! " 

" I would," quoth grim old Oliver, " that Belial's trusty sword 

This day were doing battle for the Saints and for the Lord ! " 
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The Lady Alice sits with her maidens in her bower, 

The grey-haired warder watches from the castle's topmost tower ; 

" What news ? what news, old Hubert? "—" The battle's lost and won : 

The royal troops are melting like mists before the sun ! 

And a wounded man approaches — I'm blind and cannot see, 

Yet sure I am that sturdy step my master's step must be ! " 

" I've brought thee back thy banner, wench, from as rude and red a fray 
As e'er was proof of soldier's thew, or theme for minstrel's lay ! 
Here, Hubert, bring the silver bowl, and liquor quantum suff. ; 
I'll make a shift to drain it yet, ere I part with boots and buflf — 
Though Guy through many a gaping wound is breathing forth his life, 
And I come to thee a landless man, my fond and faithful wife. 

" Sweet ! we will fill our money-bags, and freight a ship for France, 
And mourn in merry Paris for this poor land's mischance : 
For if the worst befall me, why better axe and rope, 
Than life with Lenthall for aking, and Peters for a pope ! 
Alas ! alas ! my gallant Guy ! — curse on the crop-eared boor 
Who sent me, with my standard, on foot from Marston Moor ! " 

WiNTHKOP Mackwobth Pbaed ; Foetical Worhs, Vol. I, 



LXXIII. 
THE BATTLE OF NASEBY. 

BY ObAWAH BlSTD-THEIR-KlNGS-lN-CHAINS-AND-THEIR-NoELES-WITH- 
LINKS-OF-IBON, SebJEANT OF IbETON'S RbGIMEHT. 

JUNE Uth, 1645. 

(" The battle began with a furious charge of Enpert uphill, which routed the wing 
opposed to him under Ireton ; while the Koyalist foot, after a single discliarge, clubbed 
their muskets and fell on the centre under Fairfax so hotly that it slowly and stubbornly 
gave way. But the Ironsides were conquerors on the left. A single charge brolce the 
northern horse under Langdale, who had already fled before them at Marston Moor ; and 
holding his troops flrmlj; in hand, Cromwell fell with them on the flank of the Eoyalist 
foot in the very crisis of its success. A panic of the Eoyal reserve, and its flight from the 
field aided his efforts j it was in vain that Eupert returned with forces exhausted by pur- 
suit, that Charles, in a passion of despair, called on his troopers for " one charge more." 

The battle was over The war was ended at a blow.") 

Green's Short History of the English Peoph. 

Oh, wherefore come ye forth, in triumph from the North, 
With your hands, and your feet, and your raiment all red ? 

And wherefore doth your rout send forth a joyous shout ? 
And-wheuce be the grapes of the winepress which ye tread ? 

Oh, evil was the root, and bitter was the fruit, 
And crimson was the juice of the vintage which we trod ; 

For we trampled on the throng of the haughty and the strong, 
Wl)o sate in the high places, and slew tke saints of God, 
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It was about the noon of a glorious day of June, 
That we saw their banners dance and their cuirasses shine. 

And the Man of Blood was there, with his long essenced hair. 
And Astley, and Sir Marmaduke, and Rupert of the Rhine. 

Like a servant of the Lord, with his Bible and his sword, 

The General rode along us to form us for the fight, 
When a murmuring sound broke out, and swelled into a shout. 

Among the godless horsemen upon the tyrant's right. 

And hark ! like the roar of the billows on the shore. 

The cry of battle rises along their charging line ! 
For God ! for the Cause ! for the Church ! for the Laws ! 

For Charles, King of England, and Rupert of the Rhine ! 

The furious German comes, with his clarions and his drums. 

His bravoes of Alsatia, and pages of Whitehall ; 
They are bursting on our flanks. Grasp your pikes — close your ranks ; 

For Rupert never comes but to conquer or to fall. 

They are here ! — They rush on ! We are broken — We are gone ! 

Our left is borne before them like stubble on the blast. 
Lord, put forth Thy might ! Lord, defend the right ! 

Stand back to back in God's name, and fight it to the last. 

Stout Skippon hath a wound ; the centre hath given ground : 
Hark ! hark ! what means the trampling of horsemen on our rear ? 

Whose banner do I see, boys ? 'Tis he, thank God, 'tis he, boys. 
Bear up another minute ! brave Oliver is here. 

Their heads all stooping low, their points all in a row. 
Like a whirlwind on the trees, like a deluge on the dykes, 

Our cuirassiers have burst on the ranks of the Accurst, 
And at a shock have scattered the forest of his pikes. 

Fast, fast, the gallants ride, in some safe nook to hide 
Their coward heads, predestined to rot on Temple Bar ; 

And he — he turns, he flies ; shame on those cruel eyes 
That bore to look on torture, and dare not look on war. 

Ho ! comrades, scour the plain ; and ere ye strip the slain, 

First give another stab to make your guest secure. 
Then shake from sleeves and pockets their broad-pieces and lockets, 

The tokens of the wanton, the plunder of the poor. 

Fools ! your doublets shone with gold, and your hearts were gay and bold, 
When you kissed your lily hands to your lemans to-day ; 

And to-morrow shall the fox, from her chambers in the rooks. 
Lead forth her tawny cubs to howl above the prey, 
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Where be your tongues that late mocked at heaven and hell an4 fate, 
And the fingers that once were so busy with your blades, 

Your perfumed satin clothes, your catches and your oaths, 
Your stage-plays, and your sonnets, your diamonds and your spades ? 

Down, down, for ever down, with the mitre and the crown, 
With the Belial of the Court and the Mammon of the Pope ; 

There is woe in Oxford halls j there is wail in Durham's stalls ! 
The Jesuit smites his bosom ; the Bishop rends his cope. 

And she of the Seven Hills shall mourn her children's ills, 

And tremble when she thinks on the edge of England's sword j 

And the Kings of earth in fear shall shudder when they hear 
What the hand of God hath wrought for the Houses and the Word, 

Lord Macaulay: Poe,tical Works. 



LXXIV, 

THE EXECUTION OF MONTROSE, 

May 21, 1650. 

(The Marquis of Montrose, the gallant leader of the Scottish Cavaliers, after some 
brilliant successes, was defeated by the Covenanters at Corblesdale, Caithness, April 27, 
1650. He was captured a little later, and after having been subjected to every species of 
indignity, was hanged at Edinburgh, May 21. 

In the ballad an old Highlander, who had shared in the great Marquis's campaigns, tells 
the story of his death to a grandson shortly before the brilliant victory of KUliecrankie 
July 27, 1689.) ' 

I. 

Come hither, Evan Cameron ! 

Come, stand beside my knee — 
I hear the river roaring down 

Towards the wintry sea. 
There's shouting on the mountainside, 

There's war within the blast — 
Old faces look upon me. 

Old forms go trooping past : 
I hear the pibroch wailing 

Amidst the din of fight, 
And my dim spirit wakes again 

Upon the verge of night. 
II. 
'Tvvas I that led the Highland host 

Through wild Lochaber's snows. 
What time the plaided clans came down 

Tq battle with Montrose, 
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I've told thee how the Southrons fell 

Beneath the broad claymore, 
And how we smote the Campbell clan 

By Inverlochy's shore. 
I've told thee how we swept Dundee, 

And tamed the Lindsays' pride j 
But never have I told thee yet 

How the great Marquis died, 
in. 
A traitor sold him to his foes ; 

deed of deathless shame ! 
I charge thee, boy, if o'er thou meet 

With one of Aasynt's name-^ 
Be it upon the mountain's side. 

Or yet within the glen, 
Stand he in martial gear alone, 

Or backed by armfed men — 
Face him, as thou wouldst face the man 

Who wronged thy sire's renown ; 
Remember of what blood thou art, 

And strike the caitiff down ! 

rv. 
They brought him to the Watergate, 

Hard bound with hempen span, 
As though they held a lion there, 

And not a fenceless man. 
They set him high upon a cart — ■ 

The hangman rode below — 
They drew his hands behind his back. 

And bared his noble brow. 
Then, as a hound is slipped from leash. 

They cheered the common throng. 
And blew the note with yell and shout, 

And bade him pass along. 

V. 

It would have made a brave man's heart 

Grow sad and sick that day. 
To watch the keen malignant eyes 

Bent down on that array. 
There stood the Whig west-country lords, 

In balcony and bow ; 
. There sat their gaunt and withered dames. 

And their daughters all a-row. 
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And every open window 

Was full as full might be 
With black.robed Covenanting carles, 

That goodly sport to see ! 

VI. 

But when he came, though pale and wan, 

He looked so great and high, 
So noble was his manly front, 

So calm his steadfast eye ; — 
The rabble rout forbore to shout, 

And each man held his breath. 
For well they knew the hero's soul 

Was face to face with death. 
And then a mournful shudder 

Through all the people crept, 
And some that came to scoff at him 

Now turned aside and wept. 

VII. 

But onwards— always onwards. 

In silence and in gloom. 
The dreary pageant laboured, 

Till it reached the house of doom. 
Then first a woman's voice was heard 

In jeer and laughter loud, 
And an angry cry and a hiss arose 

From the heart of the tossing crowd : 
Then as the Graeme looked upwards. 

He saw the ugly smile 
Of him who sold his king for gold— 

The master-fiend Argyle ! 
VTir. 
The Marquis gazed a moment. 

And nothing did he say. 
But the cheek of Argyle grew ghastly pale. 

And he turned his eyes away. 
The painted harlot by his side. 

She shook through every limb, 
For a roar like thunder swept the street. 

And hands were clenched at him ; 
And a Saxon soldier cried aloud, 

"Back, coward, from thy place ! 
For seven long years thou hast not dared 

^Q look hill} iti the face,'' 
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IX, 

Had I been there with sword in hand, 

And fifty Camerons by, 
That day through high Dunedin's streets 

Had pealed the slogan-cry. 
Not all their troops of trampling horse, 

Nor might of mailed men — 
Not all the rebels in the south 

Had borne us backwards then ! 
Once more his foot on Highland heath 

Had trod as free as air, 
Or I, and all who bore my name, 

Been laid around him there 1 

X. 

It might not be. They placed him next 

Within the solemn hall, 
Where once the Scottish kings were throned 

Amidst their nobles all. 
But there was dust of vulgar feet 

On that polluted floor. 
And perjured traitors filled the place 

Where good men sate before. 
With savage glee came Warristoun 

To read the murderous doom ; 
And then uprose the great Montrose 

In the middle of the room. 

XI. 

" Now, by my faith as belted knight. 

And by the name I bear. 
And by the bright Saint Andrew's cross 

That waves above us there — 
Yea, by a greater, mightier oath — 

And oh, that such should be ! — 
By that dark stream of royal blood 

That lies 'twixt yoxi and me — 
I have not sought in battle-field 

A wreath of such renown, 
Nor dared I hope on my dying day 

To win the martyr's crown ! 

XII. 
'■ There is a chamber far aWay 

Where sleep the good and brave, 
But a better place ye haVe named for me 

Than by my father's graVSi 
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For truth and right, 'gainst treason's might, 

This hand hath always striven, 
And ye raise it up for a witness still 

In the eye of earth and heaveni 
Then nail my head on yonder tower— ^ 

Give every town a limb — 
And God who made shall gather them : 

I go from you to Him ! " 
XIII. 
The morning dawned full darkly, 

The rain came flashing down, 
And the jagged streak of the levin-bolt 

Lit up the gloomy town : 
The thunder crashed across the heaven, 

The fatal hour was come ; 
Yet aye broke in with muffled beat, 

The 'larm of the drum. 
There was madness on the earth below 

And anger in the sky, 
And young and old, and 1-ich and poor. 

Came forth to see him did 

XIV. 

Ah, God 1 that ghastly gibbet I 

How dismal 'tis to see 
the great tall spectral skeleton, 

The ladder and the tree ! 
Hark ! hark 1 it is the clash of arms — 

The bells begin to toll — 
" He is coming ! he is coming ! 

God's mercy on his soul ! " 
One last long peal of thunder — 

The clouds are cleared away. 
And the glorious sun once more looks down 

Amidst the dazzling day. 

XV. 

" He is coming ! he is coming ! " 

Like a bridegroom from his room, 
Came the hero from his prison 

To the scaffold and the doom. 
There was glory on his forehead, 

There was lustre in his eye. 
And he never walked to battle 

Mora proudly than to die i 
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There was colour in his visage, 

Though the cheeks of all were wan, 
And they marvelled as they saw him pass, 

That great and goodly man I 

XVI. 

He mounted up the scaffold. 

And he turned him to the crowd j 
But they dared not trust the people. 

So he might not speak aloud. 
But he looked upon the heavens, 

And they were clear and blue, 
And in the liquid ether 

The eye of God shone through ! 
Yet a black and murky battlement 

Lay resting on the hill. 
As though the thunder slept within — 

All else was calm and still, 

XVII. 

The grim Geneva ministers 

With anxious scowl drew near, 
As you have seen the ravens flock 

Around the dying deer. 
He would not deign them word nor sign. 

But alone he bent the knee ; 
And veiled his face for Christ's dear grace 

Beneath the gallows-tree. 
Then radiant and serene he rose, 

And cast his cloak away : 
For he had ta'en his latest look 

Of earth and sun and day, 

XVIII. 

A beam of light fell o'er him. 

Like a glory round the shriven. 
And he climbed the lofty ladder 

As it were the path to heaven. 
Then came a flash from out the cloud, 

And a stunning thunder-roll ; 
And no man dared to look aloft, 

For fear was on every soul. 
There was another heavy sound, 

A hush and then a groan ; 
And darkness swept across the sky— 

The work of death was done ! 
WiLUAM EDMOKDSTOtrjsE Aytoun : Lays of the, iScoUish CaraUem, 
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LXXV. 
CASSANDRA SOUTHWICK. 

(From "Legendary Poems.") 

1658. 
To tlie God of all sure mercies let my blessing rise to-day, 
From the soofifer and the cruel He hath plucked the spoil away, — 
Yea, He who cooled the furnace around the faithful three, 
And tamed the Chaldean lions, hath set His handmaid free 1 

Last night I saw the sunset melt through my prison bars. 
Last night across my damp earth-floor fell the pale gleam of stars ; 
In the coldness and the darkness all through the long night time. 
My grated casement whitened with Autumn's early rime. 

Alone, in that dark sorrow, hour after hour crept by ; 
Star after star looked palely in and sank adown the sky ; 
No sound amid night's stillness, aave that which seemed to be 
The dull and heavy boating of the pulses of the sea ; 

All night I sat unsleeping, for I knew that on the morrow 
The ruler and the cruel priest would mock me in my sorrow, 
Dragged to their place of market, and bargained for and sold, 
Like a lamb before the shambles, like a heifer from the fold ! 

Oh, the weakness of the flesh was there— the shrinking and the shame ; 
And the low voice of the Tempter like whispers to me came : 
" Why sit'st thou thus forlornly ! " the wicked murmur said, 
" Damp walls thy bower of beauty, cold earth thy maiden bed ! 

" Where be the smiling faces, and voices soft and sweet, 
Seen in thy father's dwelling, heard in the pleasant street ? 
Where be the youths, whose glances the summer Sabbath through 
Turned tenderly and timidly unto thy father's pew ? 

" Why sit'st thou here, Cassandra ?— Bethink thee with what mirth 
Thy happy schoolmates gather around the warm bright hearth ; 
How the crimson shadows tremble on foreheads white and fair, 
On eyes of merry girlhood, half hid in golden hair. 

" Not for thee the hearth-fire brightens, not for thee kind words are spoken, 

Not for theo the nuts of Wenham woods by laughing boys are broken, 

No first-fruits of the orchards within thy lap are laid. 

For thee no flowers of Autumn the youthful hunters braid. 

" Oh I Weak, deluded maiden I — by crazy fancies led, 

With wild and raving railevs an evil path to tread j 

To leave a wholesome Worship, and teaching pure and sound J 

And mate with maniac women, loose-haired and sack-cloth bound. 
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" Mad scoffers of the priesthood, who mook at things divine, 
Wlio rail against the pulpit, and holy bread and wine ; 
Sore from their cart-tail scourgings, and from the pillory lame, 
Rejoicing in their wretchedness, and glorying in their shame, 

"And what a fate awaits thee ? — a sadly toiling slave, 
Dragging the slowly lengthening chain of bondage to the grave ! 
Think of thy woman's nature, subdued in hopeless thrall. 
The easy prey of any, the scoff and scorn of all ! " 

Oh ! — ever as the Tempter spoke, and feeble Nature's fears 
Wrung drop by drop the scalding flow of unavailing tears, 
I wrestled down the evil thoughts, and strove in silent prayer 
To feel, oh. Helper of the weak ! — that Thou indeed wert there ! 

I thought of Paul and Silas, withia Philippi's cell. 
And how from Peter's sleeping limbs the prison shackles fell. 
Till I seemed to hear the trailing of an angel's robe of white, 
And to feel a blessed presence invisible to sight. 

Bless the Lord for all His mercies !--for the peace and love I felt, 
Like dew of Hermon's holy hill, upon my spirit melt ; 
When " Get behind me, Satan ! " was the language of my heart. 
And I felt the SvU Tempter with all his doubts depart. 

Slow broke the gray cold morning ; again the sunshine fell 
Flecked with the shade of bar and grate within my lonely cell ; 
The hoar-frost melted on the wall, and upward from the street 
Came careless laugh and idle word, and tread of passing feet. 

At length the heavy bolts fell back, my door was open cast. 
And slowly at the sheriff's side, up the long street I passed ; 
I heard the murmur round me, and felt, but dared not see. 
How, from every door and window, the people gazed on me. 

And doubt and fear fell on roe, shame burned upon my cheek. 
Swam eartli and sky around me, my trembling limbs grew weak : 
"Oh, Lord ! support thy handmaid ; and from her soul cast out 
The fear of man which brings a snare — the weakness and the doubt.'' 

Then the dreary shadows scattered, like a cloud in morning's breeze. 
And a low deep voice within me seemed whispering words like these : 
" Though thy earth be as the iron, and thy heaven a brazen wall. 
Trust still His loving kindness whose power is over all. " 

We paused at length, where at my feet the sunlit waters broke 
On glaring reach of shining beach, and shingly wall of rock ; 
Tlie merchant-ships lay idly there, in hard clear lines on high. 
Tracing with rope and slender spar their network on the sky. 
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Anil there were ancient citizens, cloak-wrapped and grave and cold, 
And grim and- stout sea-captains with faces bronzed and old. 
And on his horse, with Eawson, his cruel clerk at hand, 
Sat dark and haughty Endioott, the ruler of the land. 

And poisoning with his evil words the ruler's ready ear. 
The priest leaned o'er his saddle, with laugh and scoff and jeer ; 
It stirred my soul, and from my lips the seal of silence broke, 
As if through woman's weakness a warning spirit spoke. 

I cried, " The Lord rebuke thee, thou smiter of the meek, 
Tliou robber of the righteous, thou trampler of the weak ! 
Go light the dark, cold hearth-stones — go turn the prison lock 
Of the poor hearts thou hast hunted, thou wolf amid the flock ! " 

Dark lowered the brows of Endicott, and with a deeper red 
O'er Rawson's wine-empurpled cheek the flush of anger spread ; 
"Good people," quoth the white-lipped priest, "heed not her words so wild, 
Her Master speaks within her — the Devil owns his child ! " 

But gray heads shook, and young brows knit, the while the sheriff read 
That law the wicked rulers against the poor have made. 
Who to their house of Rimmon and idol priesthood bring 
No bended knee of worship, nor gainful offering. 

Then to the stout sea-captains the sheriff, turning, said ; 
' ' Which of ye, worthy seamen, will take this Quaker maid ? 
In the Isle of fair Barbadoes, or on Virginia's shore. 
You may hold her at a liigher price than Indian girl or Moor." 

Grim and silent stood the captains ; and when again he cried, 
' ' Speak out, my worthy seamen ! " — no voice, no sign replied ; 
But I felt a hard hand press my own, and kind words met my ear : 
"God bless thee, and preserve thee, my gentle girl and dear ! " 

A weight seemed lifted from my heart, — a pitying friend was nigh, 
I felt it in his hard, rough hand, and saw it in his eye ; 
And when again that sheriff spoke, that voice, so kind to me. 
Growled back its stormy answer like the roaring of the sea : 

" Pile my ship with bars of silver — pack with coins of Spanish gold, 
From keel-piece up to deck-plank, the roomage of lier hold. 
By the living God who made me ! — I would sooner in your bay 
Sink ship and crew and cargo tha,n bear this ghild away ! " 
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" Well answered, worthy captain, shame on their cruel laws ! " 
Ban through the crowd in murmurs loud the people's just applause, 
" Like the herdsman of Tekoa, in Israel of old, 
Shall we see the poor and righteous again for silver sold ? " 

I looked on haughty Endicott ; with weapon half-way drawn. 
Swept round the throng his lion glare of bitter hate and scorn ; 
Fiercely he drew his bridle rein, and turned in silence back. 
And sneering priest and baflBed clerk rode murmuring in his track. 

Hard after them the sheriff looked, in bitterness of soul ; 
Thrice smote his staff upon the ground, and crushed his parchment roll. 
" Good friends," he said, " since both have fled, the ruler and the priest, 
Judge ye, if frora their further work I be not well released." 

Loud was the cheer which, full and clear, swept round the silent bay. 
As with kind words and kinder looks, he bade me go my way ; 
For He who turns the courses of the streamlet of the glen. 
And the river of great waters, had turned the hearts of men. 

Oh, at that hour the very earth seemed changed beneath my eye, 
A holier wonder round me rose the blue walls of the sky, 
A lovelier light on rock and hill, and stream and woodland lay. 
And softer lapsed on sunnier sands the waters of the bay. 

Thanksgiving to the Lord of life ! — to Him all praises be. 
Who from the hands of evil men hath set His handmaid free ; 
All praise to Him before whose power the mighty are afraid. 
Who takes the crafty in the snare, which for the poor is laid ! 

Sing, oh, my soul, rejoicingly, on evening's twilight calm 
Uplift the loud thanksgiving — pour forth the grateful psalm ; 
Let all dear hearts with me rejoice, as did the saints of old. 
When of the Lord's good angel the rescued Peter told. 

And weep and howl, ye evil priests and mighty men of wrong. 
The Lord shall smite the proud and lay His hand upon the strong. 
Woe to the wicked rulers in His avenging hour ! 
Woe to the wolves who seek the flocks to raven and devour ! 

But let the humble ones arise, — the poor in heart be glad, 
And let the mourning ones again with robes of praise be clad. 
For He who cooled the furnace, and smoothed the stormy v/ave. 
And tamed the Chaldean lions, is mighty still to save ! 

John Greenleaf Whittiee: Poetical Worhn. 
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I.XXVI. 

BARCLAY OF URY. 

{From " Miscellaneous Poems.") 

1658. 

(Colonel Barclay, an old and distinguished soldier, who fought under (Justavus Adolphus, 
was one of the first converts to Quakerism : he bet-'ame the object of persecution and 
abuse at the hands of the magistrates and populace.) 

Up the streets of Aberdeen, 
By the kirk and college green, 

Rode the Laird of Ury j 
Close behind him, close beside, 
Foul of mouth and evil-eyed, 

Pressed the mob in fury. 

Flouted him the drunken churl, 
Jeered at him the serving-girl, 

Prompt to please her master ; 
And the begging oarlin, late 
Fed and clothed at Ury's gate, 

Cursed him as he passed her. 

Yet, with calm and stately mien, 
Up the streets of Aberdeen 

Came he slowly riding ; 
And, to all he saw and heard. 
Answering not with bitter word. 

Turning not for chiding. 

Came a troop with broadswords swingiuf, 
Bits and bridles sharply ringing, 

Loose and free and froward : 
Quoth the foremost, " Ride him down ! 
Push him ! prick him ! through the town 

Drive the Quaker coward ! " 

But from out the thickening crowd 
Cried a sudden voice and loud : 

" Barclay ! Ho ! a Barclay ! " 
And the old man at his side 
Saw a comrade, battle tried, 

Scarred and sunburnt darkly ; 

Who with ready weapon bare, 
Fronting to the troopers there, 
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Cried aloud : " God save us ! 
Call ye coward him who stood 
Ankle deep in Lutzen's blood, 

With the brave Gustavus ? " 

" Nay, I do not need thy sword, 
Comrade mine," said Ury's lord ; 

" Put it up, I pray thee : 
Passive to His holy will. 
Trust I in my Master still, 

Even though He slay me. 

"Pledges of thy love and faith, 
Proved on many a field of death, 

Not by me are needed. " 
Marvelled much that henchman bold, 
That his laird, so stout of old, 

Now so meekly pleaded. 

" Woe's the day," he sadly said, 
With a slowly shaking head, 

And a look of pity ; 
" Ury's honest lord reviled. 
Mock of knave and sport of child, 

In his own good city ! 

"Speak the word, and, master mine, ^ 

As we charged on' Tilly's lane. 

And his Walloon lancers. 
Smiting through their midst, we'll teach 
Civil look and decent speech 

To these boyish prancers ! " 

" Marvel not, mine ancient friend, 
Like beginning, like the end I " 

Quoth the Laird of Ury ; 
" Is the sinful servant more 
Than his gracious Lord who bore 

Bonds and stripes in Jewry ? 

*' Give me joy that in His name 
I can bear, with patient frame, 

AH these vain ones offer ! 
While for them He suffereth long. 
Shall I answer wrong with wrong, 

Scoffing with the scoffer ? 
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" Happier I, with loss of all, 
Hunted, outlawed, held in thrall. 

With few friends to greet me, 
Than when reeve and squire were seen, 
Hiding out from Aberdeen, 

With bared heads to meet me. 

"When each good wife, o'er and o'or, 
Blessed me as I passed her door ; 

And her snooded daughter. 
Through her casement glancing down, 
Smiled on him who bore renown 

From red fields of slaughter. 

" Hard to feel the stranger's scoff, 
Hard the old friend's falling off, 

Hard to learn forgiving : 
But the Lord His own rewards, 
And His love with theirs accords. 

Warm and fresh and living. 

" Through this dark and stormy night 
Faith beholds a feeble light 

Up the blackness streaking ; 
Knowing God's own time is best. 
In a patient hope I rest 

For the full day-breaking ! " 

So the Laird of Ury said. 
Turning slow his horse's head 

Towards the Tolbooth prison. 
Where, through iron grates, he heard 
Poor diseiples of the Word 

Preach of Christ arisen I 

Not in vain, Confessor old. 
Unto us the tale is told 

Of the day of trial j 
Every age on him, who strays 
From its broad and beaten ways, 

Pours its sevenfold vial. 

Happy he whose inward ear 
Angel comfortings can hear 

O'er the rabble's laughter. 
And, while Hatred's faggots burn, 
Glimpses through the smoke discern 

Of the good hereafter. 
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Knowing this, that never yet 
Share of Truth was vainly set 

In the world's wide fallow ; 
After hands shall sow the seed, 
After hands from hill and mead 

Beap the harvests yellow. 

Thus, with somewhat of the Seer, 
Must the moral pioneer 

From the future borrow ; ^ 

Clothe the waste with dreams of grain, 
And, on midnight's sky of rain. 

Paint the golden morrow ! 

John GBEENLEAr Whittier : Poetical Works. 



LXXVII. 

THE SONG OF THE WESTERN MEN. 

1688. 

(Trelawney of Bristol was one of the Seven Bishops committed to the Tower by James 
II. for refusing to read the Declaration of Indulgence, whereby all the disqualifications 
of Roman Catholics were removed. As the head of an ancient house, Trelawney was 
held in respect by tlie men of Cornwall, who rose, as related in the Ballad, with the deter* 
mination of setting him free. The Bishops were acquitted by the Jury, June 30, 1688.) 

A good sword and a trusty hand I 

A merry heart and true ! 
King James's men shall understand 

What Cornish lads can do. 

And have they fixed the where and when ? 

And shall Trelawny die ? 
Here's twenty thousand Cornish men 

Will know the reason why ! 

Out spake their captain brave and bold, 

A merry wight was he : 
" If London Tower were Michael's hold 

We'll set Trelawny free ! 

" We'll cross the Tamar, land to land. 

The Severn is no stay, — 
With one and all, and hand in hand. 

And who shall bid us nay ? 
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" And when we coine to London Wall, 

A pleasant sight to view, 
Come forth ! come forth, ye cowards all ! 

Here's men as good as you. 

" Trclawny he's in keep and hold, 

Trelawny he may die ; 
But here's twenty thousand Cornish bold 

Will know the reason why ! " 

RoBBKT Stephen Haweee : Poems. 



LXXVIII. 
WILLY GILLILAND. 

AN ULSTER BALLAD. 

Up in the mountain solitudes, and in a rebel ring. 

He has worshipped God upon the hill, in spite of Chiirch and King, 

And sealed his treason with his blood on Bothwell bridge, he hath ; 

So he must fly his father's land, or he must die the death ; 

Por comely Claverhouse has come along with grim Dalzell, 

And his smoking rooftree testifies they've done their errand well. 

In vain to fly his enemies he fled his native land ; 

Hot persecution waited him upon the Carrick strand ; 

His name was on the Carrick cross, a price was on his head, 

A fortune to the man that brings him in alive or dead ! 

And so on moor and mountain, from the Lagan to the Bann, 

From house to house and hill to hill, he lurked an outlawed man. 

At last, when in false company he might no longer bide. 
He staid his houseless wanderings upon the Collon side ; 
1 here in a cave all underground he laired his heathy den — 
Ah, many a gentleman was fain to earth like hill-fox then ! 
With hound and fishing-rod he lived on hill and stream, by day : 
At night, betwixt his fleet greyhound and his bonny mare he lay. 

It was a summer evening, and mellowing and still, 
Glenwhirry to th? setting sun lay bare from hill to hill ; 
For all that valley pastoral held neither house nor tree, 
But spread abroad and open all, a full fair sight to see ; 
From Slemmish foot to Collon top lay one unbroken green. 
Save where, in many a silver coil, the river glanced between. 
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And on the river's grassy bank, even from the morning grey, 

He at the angler's pleasant sport had spent the summer day : 

Ah ! many a time and oft I've spent the summer day from dawn, 

And wondered, when the sunset came, where time and care had gone — 

Along the reaehes curling fresh, the wimpling pools and streams. 

Where he that day his cares forgot in those delightful dreams. 

His blithe work done, upon a bank the outlaw rested now, 

And laid tlie basket from his back, the bonnet from his brow ; 

And there, his hand upon the Book, his knee upon the sod, 

Ho filled the lonely valley with the gladsQme word of God ; 

And for a persecuted kirk, and for her martyrs dear. 

And against a godless Church and king he spoke up loud and clear. 

And now upon his homeward way, he crossed the Collon high, 

And over bush, and bank, and brae, he sent abroad his eye ; 

And all was darkening peacefully in grey and purple haze, 

The thrush was silent in the banks, the lark upon the braes — 

When suddenly shot up a blaze — from the cave's mouth it came. 

And troopers' steeds and troopers' caps are glancing in the same ! 

He crouched among the heather, and he saw them, as he lay. 

With three long yells at parting, ride lightly east away ; 

Then down with heavy heart he came, to sorry cheer came he, 

For ashes black were crackling where the green whins used to be, 

And stretched among the prickly coomb, his heart's blood smoking round. 

From slender nose to breast-bone cleft, lay dead his good greyhound ! 

" Tliey've slain my dog, the Philistines ! they've ta'en my bonny mare ! " — 

He plunged into the smoky hole — no bonny beast was there ; 

He groped beneath his burning bed (it burned him to the bone), 

Where his good weapon used to be, but broadsword there was none ; 

He reeled out of the stifling den, and sat down on a stone, 

And in the shadows of the night 'twas thus he made his moan — 

"I am a houseless outcast ; I have neither bed nor board. 
Nor living thing to look upon, nor comfort save the Lord. 
Yet many a time were better men in worse extremity : 
Who succoured them in their distress, He now will succour me ; 
Ho now will succour me, I know : and, by His holy name, 
I'll make the doers of this deed right dearly rue the same ! 

" My bonny mare I I've ridden you when Claver'se rode behind, 
And from the thumbscrew and the boot you bore me like the wind ; 
And while I have the life you saved, on your sleek flank, 1 swear, 
Episcopalian rowel shall never ruffle hair ! 

1 hough sword to wield they've left me none — yet Wallace wight, I wis, 
Good battle did on Irvine's side wi' waur weapon than this.'' 
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His fishing-rod with both his hands he gripped it as he spoke, 

And, where the butt and top were spliced, in pieces twain he broke ; 

The limber top he oast away, with all its gear, abroad. 

But, grasping the tough hickory butt, with spike of iron shod, 

He ground the sharp spear to a point ; then pulled his bonnet down, 

And, meditating black revenge, set forth for Carrick town. 

The sun shines bright on Carrick wall, and Carrick Castle grey. 

And up thine aisle. Saint Nicholas, has ta'en his morning way ; 

And to the North-gate sentinel displayeth far and near 

Sea, hill, and tower, and all thereon, in dewy freshness clear, 

Save where, behind a ruined wall, himself alone to view, 

Is peering from the ivy-green a bonnet of the blue. 

The gun shines red on Carrick wall, and Carrick Castle old, 
And all the western buttresses have changed their grey for gold ; 
And from thy shrine, Saint Nicholas ! the pilgrim of the sky 
Hath gone in rich farewell, as fits such royal votary ; 
But, as his last red glance he takes down past black Slieve-a-truo 
He leaveth where he found it first, the bonnet of the blue. 

Again he makes the turrets grey stand out before the hill. 

Constant as their foundation rock, there is the bonnet still ! 

And now the gates are opened, and forth in gallant show 

Prick jeering grooms and burghers blythe, and troopers in a row ; 

But one has little care for jest, so hard bested is he 

To ride the outlaw's bonny mare, for this at last is she ! 

Down cornea her master with a roar, her rider with a groan, 
The iron and the hickory are through and through him gone ! 
He lies a corpse ; and where he sat, the outlaw sits again. 
And once more to his bonny mare he gives the spur and rein ; 
Then some with sword, and some with gun, they ride and run amain 
But sword and gun, and whip and spur, that day they plied in vain ! 

Ah ! little thought Willy Gilliland, when he on Skerry side 
Drew bridle first, and wiped his brow after that weary ride, 
That where he lay, like hunted brute, a cavern'd outlaw lone. 
Broad lands and yeomen tenantry should yet be there his own ; 
Yet so it was ; and still from him descendants not a few 
Draw birth and lands, and, let me trust, draw love of Freedom too. 

SiK Samuel FEnansoN : Lays of the Western Gael 
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LXXIX. 

BONNY DUNDEE. 

1689. 

To the Lords of Convention 'twas Claver'se who spoke, 

" Ere the king's crown shall fall there are crowns to be broke ; 

So let each Cavalier who loves honour and me. 

Come follow the bonnet of Bonny Dundee ! 

Come, fill up my cup ; come, fill up my can ; 

Come, saddle your horses, and call up your men ; 

Come, open the west port, and let me gang free. 

And it's room for the bonnets of Bonny Dundee ! " 

Dundee he is mounted, he rides up the street, 
The bells are rung backward, the drums they are beat, 
But the Provost, douce man, said, " Just e'en let him be ; 
The Gnde Town is weel quit of that deil of Dundee ! " 

As he rode down the sanctified bends of the Bow, 

Ilk carline was flyting and shaking her pow ; 

But the young plants of grace they looked couthie and slee. 

Thinking " Luck to thy bonnet, thou Bonny Dundee ! " 

With sour-featured Whigs the Grassmarket was crammed, 
As if half the West had set tryst to be hanged ; 
There was spite in each look, there was fear in each e'e. 
As they watched for the bonnets of Bonny Dundee. 

These cowls of Kilmarnock had spits and had spears, 
And lang-hafted gullies to kill Cavaliers ; 
Bat they shrunk to close-heads and the causeway was free 
At the toss of the bonnet of Boany Dundee. 

He spurred to the foot of the proud Castle rock, 

And with the gay Gordon he gallantly spoke : — 

" Let Mons Meg and her marrows speak twa words or three, 

For the love of the bonnet of Bonny Dundee." 

The Gordon demands of him which way he goes ; 
" Where'er shall direct me the shade of Montrose ! 
Your Grace in short space shall hear tidings of me, 
Or that low lies the bonnet of Bonny Dundee. 

" There are hills beyond Fentland, and lands beyond Forth ; 
If there's lords in the Lowlands, there's chiefs in the north ; 
There are wild Duniewassals three thousand times three, 
Will cry • hoigh ' for the bonnets of Bonny Dundee ! 
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" There's brass on the target of barkened bull-hide ; 
There's steel In the scabbard that dangles beside : 
The brass shall be burnished, the steel shall flash free, 
At a toss of the bonnet of Bonny Dundee I 

" Away to the hills, to the caves, to the rocks, 
Ere I own a usurper I'll couch with the fox ; 
And tremble, false Whigs, in the midst of your glee : 
You have not seen the last of my bonnet and me." 

He waved his proud hand, and the trumpets were blown. 
The kettle drums clashed, and the horsemen rode on. 
Till on Ravelston's cliffs and on Clermiston's lee 
Died away the wild war-notes of Bonny Dundee. 

" Come, fill up my cup ; come, fill up my can ; 

Come, saddle your horses ; and call up your men ; 

Come, open your gates, and let me gae free. 

For it's up with the bonnets of Bonuy Dundee ! " 

SiK Walter Scott. 



LXXX. 
THE BURIAL-MARCH 

OF 

DUNDEE. 

(At the Battle of Killiecrankie, July 27, 1689, the Highlanders under John Graham of 
Claverhouse, Viscount of Dundee, defeated the troops of William UI. under General Mackay. 
In the moment of victory, Dundee fell.) 

I. 

Sound the fife, and cry the slogan — 

Let the pibroch shake the air 
With its wild triumphal music, 

Worthy of the freight we bear. 
Let the ancient hills of Scotland 

Hear once more the battle-song 
Swell within their glens and valleys 

As the clansmen march along ! 
Never from the field of combat, 

Never from the deadly fray, 
Was a nobler trophy carried 

Than we bring with us to-day — 
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Never, since the valiant Douglas 

On his dauntless bosom bore 
Good King Robfert's heart — the priceless — 

To onr dear Redeemer's shore ! 
Lo ! we bring with us the hero — 

Lo ! we bring the conquering Grseme, 
Crowned as best beseems a victor 

From the altar of his fame ; 
Fresh and bleeding from the battle 

Whence his spirit took its flight, 
'Midst the crashing charge of squadrons. 

And the thunder of the fight ! 
Strike, I say, the notes of triumph, 

As we march o'er moor and lea ! 
Is there any here will venture 

To bewail our dead Dundee ? 
Let the widows of the traitors 

Weep until their eyes are dim ! 
Wail ye may full well for Scotland — 

Let none dare to mourn for him ! 
Sec ! above his glorious body 

Lies the royal banner's fold — 
Bee ! his valiant blood is mingled 

With its crimson and its gold — 
See how calm he looks, and stately, 

Like a warrior on his shield, 
Waiting till the flush of morning 

Breaks along the battle-field 1 
See — Oh never more, my comrades, 

Shall we see that falcon eye 
Redden with its inward lightning. 

As the hour of fight drew nigh ! 
Never shall we hear the voice that, 

Clearer than the trumpet's call, ' 
BAde us strike for King and Country, 

Bade us win the field, or fall ! 



On the heights of Killiecrankie 
Yester-morn our army lay : 

Slowly rose the mist in columns 
From the river's broken way ; 

Hoarsely roared the swollen torrent, 
And the Pass was wrapt in gloom, 
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When the clansmen roae together 

From their lair amidst the broom. 
Then we belted on our tartans. 

And our bonnets down we drew, 
And'we felt our broadswords' edges, 

And we proved them to be true ; 
And we prayed the prayer of soldiers, 

And we cried the gathering-cry, 
And we clasped the hands of kinsmen 

And we swore to do or die ! 
Then our leader rode before us 

On his war-horse black as night — 
Well the Cameronian rebels 

Knew that charger in the fight ! 
And a cry of exultation 

From the bearded warriors rose ; 
For we loved the house of Clavor'se, 

And we thought of good Montrose. 
But he raised his hand for silence — 

" Soldiers ! I have sworn a vow ; 
Ere the evening star shall glisten 

On Schehallion's lofty brow, 
Either we shall rest in triumph. 

Or another of the Grsemes 
Shall have died in battle-harness 

For his Country and King James ! 
Think upon the Royal Martyr — 

Think of what his race endure — 
Think of him whom butchers murdered 

On the field of Magus Muir ! 
By his sacred blood I charge ye, 

By the ruined hearth and shrine — 
By the blighted hopes of Scotland, 

By your injuries and mine — 
Strike this day as if tlie anvil 

Lay beneath your blows the while, 
Be they covenanting traitors, 

Or the brood of false Argyle ! 
Strike ! and drive the trembling rebels 

Backwards o'er the stormy Forth ; 
Let them tell their pale Convention 

How they fared within the North. 
Let them tell that Highland honour 

Is not to be bought nor sold 
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That we scorn their prince's anger 
As we loathe his foreign gold. 

Strike ! and when the fight is over, 
If ye look in vain fof me, 

Where the dead are lying thickest, 
Search for him that was Dundee ! " 



Loudly then the hills re-echoed 

With our answer to his call. 
But a deeper echo sounded 

In the bosoms of us all. 
For the lands of wide Breadalbane, 

Not a man who heard him speak 
Would that day have left the battle. 

Burning eye and flushing cheek 
Told the clansmen's fierce emotion. 

And they harder drew their breath j 
Tor their souls were strong within them, 

Stronger than the grasp of death. 
Soon we heard a challenge-trumpet 

Sounding in the Pass below. 
And the distant tramp of horses, 

And the voices of the foe : 
Down we crouched amid the bracken. 

Till the Lowland ranks drew near, 
Panting like the hounds in summer 

When they scent the stately deer. 
From the dark defile emerging, 

Next we saw the squadrons come, 
Leslie's foot and Leven's troopers 

Marching to the tuck of drum. 
Through the scattered wood of birches. 

O'er the broken ground and heath. 
Wound the long battalion slowly 

Till they gained the plain beneath ; 
Then we bounded from our covert, — 

Judge how looked the Saxons then, 
When they saw the rugged mountain 

Start to life with armed men ! 
Like a tempest down the ridges 

Swept a hurricane of steel, 
Eose the slogan of Macdonald — 
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Flashed the broadsword of Looheil ! 
Vainly sped the withering volley 

'Mongst the foremost of our band-" 
On we poured until we met them, 

Foot to foot, and hand to hand. 
Horse and man went down like drift wood 

When the floods are black at Yule, 
And their carcasses arc whirling 

In the Garry's deepest pool. 
Horse and man went down before us^ 

Living foe there tarried none 
On the field of Killiecrankie, 

When that stubborn fight was done I 

IV. 

And the evening star was shining 

On Schehallion's distant head. 
When we wiped our bloody broadswords. 

And returned to count the dead. 
There we found him gashed and gory, 

Stretched upon the cumbered plain. 
As he told us where to seek him. 

In the thickest of the slain. 
And a smile was on his visage, 

For within his dying ear 
Pealed the joyful note of triumph, 

And the clansmen's clamorous cheer ; 
So, amidst the battle's thunder. 

Shot, and steel, and scorching flame. 
In the glory of his manhood 

Passed the spirit of the Grteme ! 

V. 

Open wide the vaults of AthoU, 

Where the bones of heroes rest — 
Open, wide the hallowed portals 

To receive another guest ! 
Last of Scots, and last of freemen — 

Last of all that dauntless race. 
Who would rather die unsullied 

Than outlive the land's disgrace ! 
thou lion-hearted warrior ! 

Reck not of the after-time : 
Honour may be deemed dishonour, 

Loyalty be called a crime. 
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Sleep in peace with kindred ashea 

OE the noble and the true, 
Hands that never failed their oountryj 

Hearts that never baseness knew. 
Sleep ! — and till the latest trumpet 

Wakes the dead from earth and sea, 
Scotland shall not boast a braver 

Chieftain than our own Dundee ! 
William Edmondsiookb Attotjn : Laya of the Scottish Cavaliers, 



LXXXI. 

THE BURSTING OF THE BOOM. 

JULY 28th, 1689. 

Br A Pbentice Boy oi' Derrt. 

("The Protestants died of hunger in the streets, and of the fever which comeB of 
hunger, but the cry of the town was still, ' No surrender.' The siege had lasted a hun- 
dred and five days, and only two days' food remained in Londonderry, when on the 28th 
of July an English ship broke the boom across the river and the besiegers sullenly with- 
drew." — Green's Short History of the Mnglish People.) 

Yes, Derry minds her yet 

Who snatched her from her doom J 
Could Derry dare forget 

His bursting of the boom ? 
No — dead must be her pride 

When her menlofy has no roonl 
Tor him who for her died 

At the bursting of the boom; 

■Prom Derry's leaguered wall 

Starved eyes watched, day by day, 
To where, unmoving all, 

Kirke's English succours lay : 
'Twas then, when hope half died. 

And death seemed Derry's doom. 
Up, on the Foyle's full tide. 

Rose sails towards the boom. 

Then, how the blest words passed 

Through every hungering home, 
" Oh, God be praised ! at last 

They come ! look — look— they come ! 
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His servants, God will save ; 

Their foes, He will consume ; 
Let Priest and Papist rave ; 

His hand will rend the boom ! " 

Up Lough Foyle, on each shore, 

The foe — they rouse — they run. 
And Derry hears the roar 

From many an Irish gun ; 
Flash and roar — to what wild fear, 

Their hearts, those thunders doom ! 
But see ! near and more near, 

The ships drive towards the boom ! 

How gaunt, with straining sight, 

Those ghastly crowds gaze forth. 
Through the fast darkening light. 

Wild glaring towards the North 1 
A moment— all must know 

Their own and Derry's doom ; 
Now, Browning — Leake, they go 

Straight at the awful boom. 

Ah, how their poor hearts fell ! 

The Mountjoy takes the ground ! 
Hark to that Irish yell ! 

Whit murder's in the sound ! 
Hurrah ! a moment dashed 

Aground, she 'scapes her doom ! 
Browning, ahead, has crashed 

Triumphant through the boom ! 

He comes to shrieks of joy ! 

He comes to clasping hands ! 
Ah ! Where's proud Derry's boy, 

As the food his good ship lands ? 
Her Captain hears no more ; 

He slumbers, death his doom. 
For her who still tells o'er 

How Browning burst the boom. 

William Cox Benkett ! Sm Songs, 
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LXXXII. 

THE SMITH'S SONG. 

1690. 

"Ding dong, didilium ! the big sledge ia swinging, 
Ding dong, didilium ! the little hammer's ringing, 
Ding dong, didilium ! set the bellows snoring ; 
Ding dong, didilium'! the red fire is roaring." 

"Hush, boys, and hark, boys, I hear a pair eloping, 
Hush, boys, and hark, boys, they'll go free, I'm hoping. 
Ding dong, didilium ! I hear a shoe clinking, 
Ding dong, didilium ! there's need of nails, I'm thinking. " 

"For heaven's sake, a shoe, smith!" "Your honour, here 'tis 

ready ; 
Woa, mare, and so, mare, and steady, girl, steady ! 
Ding dong, didilium ! off goes the carriage. 
Ding dong, didilium ! good luck be with the marriage.'' 

"Hush, boys, and hark, boys, I hear the kettle-drumming, 
' Drimin dhu, drimin dhu,' King James's horse are coming ; 
Up, on the thatch, where my pretty pikes are hidden. 
And liave them all handy and bright when you're bidden." 

"For Heaven's sake, the pikes, smith ! " " They're here for your 

picking. 
Long pikes and strong pikes, and pikes for Dutchmen-sticking ! 
Ding dong, didilium ! cursing in their cruppers, 
Here jog the Mynherrs, 'tis time for our suppers." 

Alfred Perceval Graves : Irish Songs and Ballads. 
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A BALLAD OF SARSFIELD, OR THE BURST- 
ING OF THE GUNS. 

A.D. 1690. 

(At Limerick rallied all the Catholic chivalry of Ireland, as the Protestant at Derry 
and Enniskilleu, and in Patrick Sarsfield, Lord Lucan, the spirit of the former found its 
noblest embodiment. Limerick finally surrendered on honourable terms — subsequently 
dishonourably annulled, October 3, 1691. See also note to following Eallad.) 

Sarsfield went out the Dutch to rout. 

And to take and break their cannon ; j 

To mass went he at half-past three, j 

And at four he crossed the Shannon , ', 
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Tirconnel slept. In dream his thoughts 

Old fields of victory ran on ; 
And the chieftains of Thomond in Limerick's towers 

Slept well by the banks of Shannon. 

He rode ten miles and he cross'd the ford, 

And couch'd in the wood and waited ; 
Till, left and right, on march'd in sight 

That host which the true men hated. 

" Charge ! " Sarsfield cried ; and the green hill side 

As they charged replied in thunder ; 
They rode o'er the plain and they rode o'er the slain 

And the rebel rout lay under. 

The spark flash'd out — like a sailor's shout 

The sound into heaven ascended ; 
The hosts of the sky made to earth reply, 

And the thunders twain were blended ! 

Sarsfield went out the Dutch to rout, 

And to take and break their cannon ; — 
A century after, Sarsfield's laughter 

Was echoed from Dungannon. . 

AuBKEY DE Vebk : InisfaU. 



LXXXIV. 

SARSFIELD'S RIDE; OR THE yVMBUSH OF 

BALLYNEETY. 

(From " Duffy'' s Hibernian Magazine.") 
PART THE FIRST. 

(" One chance in his (Sarsfield's) opinion there still was. William had brought with him 
only small guns. Several large pieces of ordnance, a great quantity of provisions and am- 
munition, and a bridge of boats, which in the watery plain of the Shannon was fre- 
quently needed, were slowly proceeding from Cashel. If the guns and gunpowder could 
lie intercepted and destroyed, there might be some hope. If not, all was lost. ... A few 
hours, therefore, after the English tents had been pitched before Limerick, Sarsfield set 
fortti, under cover of the night, with a strong body of horse and dragoons. He took the 
road to Killaloe and crossed the Shannon there. During the day he lurked with his band 
on a wild mountain tract named from the silver mines which it contains. . . When it was 
dark the Iiish horsemen quitted their hiding place, and were conducted by tbe people of the 
country to the place where the escort lay sleeping round the guns. The surprise was com- 
p'ete. . . Every gun was stuffed with powder, and fixed with its mouth in the ground, and 
the whole mass was blown up." — Macaulay's History of England.) 

I. 

' ' Come np to the hill, Johnnie Movan , and the deil's in the sight you will see ; 
The men of Dutch Bill in the lowlands are marching o'er valley and lea ; 
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Brave cannon they bring for their warfare, good powder and bullets go Uor, 
To batter the grey walls of Limerick adown by the deep Shannon's shore ! " 

II. 

They girded their corselets and sabres that morning so glorious and still, 
They leaped like good men to their saddles, and took the lone path to the 

hill; 
And deftly they handled their bridles as on towards the upland they prest. 
And they swept over woodland and valley till they came to the hill's airy 

crest. 

HI. 

" Look down to the east, Johnnie Moran, where the wings of the morning 

are spread. 
Each basnet you see in the sunlight, it gleams on an enemy's head ; 
Look down on their long line of baggage, their huge guns of iron and brass, 
That as sure as my name is O'Hogan,' will ne'er to the Williamites pass ! " 

IV. 

" Spur then to the foot of Kimalta — see Ned of the Hills on your way — 
Have all the brave boys at the muster by Barna at close of the day ; 
I'll ride off to Sarsfield to Limerick, and tell what I've seen from the hill — 
If Sarsfield won't capture their cannon, by the Cross of Kildare but i«c will ! " 

V. 

You'd search from the gray Rock of Cashel, each side to the blue ocean's 

rim. 
Through green dale, and hamlet, and city, but you'd ne'er find a horseman 

like him ; 
With his foot as if grown to the stirrup, his knee with its rooted hold ta'er, 
With his seat in the saddle so graceful, and his sure hand so light on the 

rein ! 

VI. 

As the cloud-shadow skims o'er the meadows, when the fleet-winged sum- 
mer winds blow, 
By war-wasted castle and village, and streamlet and crag doth he go ; 
The foam-flakes drop quick from his charger, yet never a bridle draws he, 
Till he baits in the hot blaang noontide, by the cool fairy well of Lisbwee ! 

VII. 

He rubbed down his charger full fondly, the dry grass he heaped for its food, 
He ate of the green cress and shamrock, and drank of the sweet crystal 
flood ; 

1 The tradition is that Sarsfield was guided from Limerick to the English encampment at 
Ballyneety by the celebrated rapparee captain — Galloping O'TIogan. 
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He's up in his saddle, and flying o'er wood-track and broad heath once more. 
Till the sand 'neath the hoofs of his charger is crunched by the wide Shan- 
non's shore ! 



For never a ford did he linger but swam his good charger across, 

It clomb the steep bank like a wolf-dog, then dashed over moor-land and 

moss ; 
The shepherds who looked from the high-land they crossed themselves thrice 

as he passed, 
And they said 'twas a sprite from Crag-Eevil,' went by on the wings of the 

blast. 

PART THE SECOND. 

I. 

Dutch Bill sent a summons to Limerick — a summons to open their gate, 
Tlieir fortress and swords to surrender, else the pike and the gun were their 

fate. 
Brave Sarsfleld he answered the summons, " Though all holy Ireland in 

flames 
Blazed up to the sky to consume us, we'll hold the good town for King 

James ! " 



Dutch Bill, when he listed the answer, he stamped and he vowed and he 

swore 
That he'd bury the town ere he'd leave it in grim fiery ruin and gore ; 
From Black Ireton's Ford with his cannon he hammered it well all the day. 
And he wished for his huge guns to back him that were yet o'er the hills 

far away. 

III. 
The soft curfew bell from Saint Mary's tolled out in the calm sunset air, 
And Sarsfield stood high on the rampart and looked o'er the green fields of 

Clare ; 
And anon from the copses of Cratloe a flash to his keen eye there came, 
'Twas the spike of O'Hogan's bright basnet glist'ning forth in the red sun- 
set flame. 



Then down came the galloping horseman with the speed of a culverin ball. 
And he reined up his foam-flecked charger with a gallant gambade by the 
wall ; 

' -^r"' i''?,^""'^'?? '^'y °^ f?^ Dalcassians, had her residence in Craglea a rocky hill 
over Lough Derg on the Clare side, two miles north of Killaloc ^'"BKa, a rocKy niu 
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And his keen eye searched tower, fosse, and rampart — they lay all securely 

and still — 
And then to the bold Lord of Lucan he told what he'd seen from the hill, 

V. 

The good steed he rests in the stable, the bold rider feasts at the board, 
Bat the gay laughing revel once ended he'll soon have a feast for his sword ; 
And now he looks out of the window where the moonbeams flash pale on 

the square, 
For Sarsfield full dight in his harness with five hundred bold troopers is 

there. 

VI. 

He's mounted his steed in the moonlight, and away from the North Gate 

they go, 
Where the woods cast their black spectral shadows and the streams with 

their lone voices flow. 
The peasants awoke from their slumbers and prayed as they swept through 

the glen. 
For they thought 'twas the great Garode-Earla ' that thundered adown 

with his men. 

VII. 

The gray, ghastly midnight was round them, the banks they were rocky 

and steep ; 
The hills with one sullen roar echoed, for the huge stream was angry and 

deep ; 
But the bold Lord of Lucan he oared not, he asked for no light save the 

moon's. 
And he forded the broad lordly Shannon with his galloping guide and 

dragoons. 

VIII. 

The star of the morning out glimmered as fast by Lisearly they rode, 

As they swept round the base of Kimalta the sun on their bright helmets 

glowed. 
Now the steeds in a valley are grazing, and the horsemen crouch down by 

the rill, 
And Sarsfield peers out like an eagle on the low-lying plains from the hill. 

PAET THE THIED. 

I. 

O'Hogan is down in the valleys, a watch on the track of the foe ; 
Johnnie Morau from Barua is marching, that his men be in time for a blow. 

1 Garode-Earla or Garrett the Earl— the Great Earl of Desmond : the peasantry tell you 
that he sleeps with his warriors in an enchanted cave at Lough Gur, and that every sever.t b 
year they all ride forth at night. 
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All day, from the bright blooming heather, the tall Lord of Lucan looks 

down 
On the roads where the train of Dutsb Billy op its glow march of danger 

is bowne. 

II. 

The red sunset died in the heavens ; night fell over mountain and shore ; 
Tlie moon shed her light on the valleys, and the stars glimmered brightly 

once more ; 
Then Sarsfield sprang up from the heather, for a horse tramp he heard on 

the waste, — 
' Twas O'Hogan, the black mountain sweeping, like a spectre of night in 

his haste ! - 

III. 

"Lord Lucan, they've camped in the forest that skirts Ballyneety's gray 
tower ; 

I've found out the path to fall on them, and slay in the dread midnight 
hour ; 

They have powder, pontoons and great cannons — Dhar Dhia, but those 
great guns are bright ! 

They have treasure go Itor for the taking, and their watchword is ' Sars- 
field ' to-night ! " 

IV. 

The star of the midnight was shining when the gallant dragoons got the 

word : 
Each sprang with one bound to his saddle, and looked to his pistols and 

sword ; 
And away down Slieve Felim's deep valleys the guide and bold Sarsfield 

are gone. 
While the long stream of helmets behind them in the cold moonlight 

glimmered and shone. 

V. 

They staid not for loud brawling river, they looked not for togher or path, 
They tore up the long street of CuUen with the speed of the storm in its 

wrath ; 
When on old Ballyneety they thundered, the sentinel's challenge rang 

clear — 
" Ho ! Sarsfield's the word," cried Lord Lucan, " and you'll soon find that 

Sarsfield is here." 

VI. 

He clove through the sentinel's basnet, he rushed by the side of the glen. 
And down on the enemy's convoy where they stood to their canpops like 
men, 
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His troopers with pistol and sabre through the camp like a whirlwind they 

tore 
With a crash and a loud ringing war-cry, and a plashing and stamping in 

gore, 

VII. 

The red-coated convoy they've sabred, Dutch Bill's mighty guns they have 

ta'en, 
And they laugh as they look on their capture for they'll ne'er see such 

wonders again ; 
Those guns with one loud-roaring volley, might batter a strong mountain 

down — 
Wirristhru for its gallant defenders if they e'er came to Limerick town. 

VIII. 

They filled them and rammed them with powder, they turned down their 

mouths in the clay, 
The dry casks they piled all around them, the baggage above did they lay; 
A mine train they laid to the powder, afar to the greenwood out-thrown. 
"Now give it the match," cried Lord Lucan, " and an earthquake we'll have 

of our own ! " 

IX. 

O'Hogan the quick fuse he lighted— it whizzed— then a flash and a glare 
Of broad blinding brightness infernal burst out in the calm midnight air ; 
A hoarse crash of thunder volcanic roared up to the bright stars on high, 
And the splinters of guns and of baggage showered flaming around througli 
the sky ! 

X. 

The firm earth it rooked and it trembled, the camp showed its red pools o 
gore. 

And old BaUyneety's gray castle came down with a crash and a roar.; 

The fierce sound o'er highland and lowland rolled on like the dread earth- 
quake's tramp, 

And it wakened Dutch Bill from his slumbers and gay dreams that night 
in his camp ! 

XI. 

Lord Luoan dashed back o'er the Shannon ere the bright star of morning 

arose, 
With his men through the North Gate he clattered, unhurt and unseen by 

his foes : 
Johnnie Moran rushed down from old Barna — not a foe was alive for his 

blade. 
But his men searched tlie black gory ruin, and the deil's in the spoil that 

they njade, 

PoBEBT DwyEB JoYCE I Ballads 0/ Irvsh Chivalry. 
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LXXXV. 

A BALLAD OF ATHLONE; 

OR, HOW THEY BROKE DOWN THE BRIDGE. 

June 30, 1691. 

Does any man dream that a Gael can fear. 
Of a thousand deeds let him learn but one I 

The Shannon swept onward, broad and clear, 
Between the Leaguers and worn Athlone. 

" Break down the bridge ! " Six warriors rushed 
Through the storm of shot and the storm of shell : 

With late, but certain, victory flushed. 
The grim Dutch gunners eyed them well. 

They wrenched at the planks 'mid a hail of fire ; 

They fell in death, their work half done ; 
The bridge stood fast ; and nigh and nigher 

The foe swarmed darkly, densely on. 

" Oh who for Erin will strike a stroke ? 

Who hurl yon planks where the waters roar ? " 
Six warriors forth from their comrades broke. 

And flung them upon that bridge once more ! 

Again at the rocking planks they dashed ; 

And four dropped dead ; and two remained ; 
The huge beams groaned, and the arch down-crashed ; — 

Two stalwart swimmers the margin gained. 

St. Ruth in his stirrups stood up, and cried, 
" I have seen no deed like that in Trance ! " 

With a toss of his head Sarsfield replied, 

" They had luck, the dogs ! 'Twas a merry chance ! " 

Oh ! many a year upon Shannon's side 
They sang upon moor and they sang upon heath 

Of the twain that breasted that raging tide. 

And the ten that shook bloody hands with Death ! 

Aubrey de Verb : Ink/ail. 
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LXXXVI. 

OLD BENBOW. 
August 24th, 1702. 
Boys, I'll give you a song about one that's gone long, 

One that all true good salts should know ; 
For no braver a one ever stood to a guu 

Than my hero, old bold Benbow. 
Though many a name has a better-known fame, 

I think 'tis a shame 'tis so ; 
So fill the can, men, and I'll sing to you then, 

The deeds of old bold Benbow. 
A clipper was Drake and a devil was Blake, 

Stout Duncan, Mynheer knew well ; 
Of Rodney and Hawke your Frenchmen don't talk. 

And of Howe's deeds we're proud to tell. 
Of Cochrane the bold you've often been told. 

Of Jervis's pluck all know ; 
But Nelson himself should be laid on the shelf 

As soon as old bold Benbow. 
He couldn't boast birth, but you'll see he was worth 

A score of the dons who could ; 
Fine fair-weather men, they were nowhere when Ben 

Alone through the Frenchmen stood. 
They may make a fine fuss of their high blood to us. 

But we know that it's often so. 
That our boldest have passed from before the mast 

To glory like old Benbow. 
He was left in the lurch ; he was out in search 

Of Du Casse, whom he long had sought ; 
Tlirough the West Indy Isles he had chased them for miles, 

And the skulkers at last he'd caught. 
His turn — it was come ; they were big ones some, 

Ten sail, and, says he, " We'll show 
Mounseer the way to Spithead to-day ; 

Won't we, lads ? " says old bold Benbow. 
So he flung out the sign to bear down on their line. 

But we'd only six sail, d'you see ; 
And our captains were nobs, and hot work such fine snobs 

Thought, with them, wouldn't quite agree ; 
They funked ; when they found he'd fight, they wore round j 

How he swore when he saw them go ! 
"But we don't go, my men, though we're but one to ten ; 

Jfo, we'll fight them," said bold Benbow, 
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So he left all behind, and before the wind 

Right into the ten he went ; 
Then one Captain took shame, and after him came j 

Real work, lads, the old dog meant. 
At their Admiral's side hard to board he tried ; 

At a first-rate he then let go, 
And no more heard that day of her ; 'twas his way ; 

So he served them, did old Benbow. 

The work was too warm to last long ; one arm 

Was gone ; a shot tore his head ; 
A cannon-ball then took bis right leg. " My men, 

Bring a cradle on deck," he said. 
While life was in him, and his ship would but swim. 

He scorned, lads, to go below ; 
" If I die, boys," says he, "never mind, d'you see ; 

Fight it out ! " says our old Benbow. 

To his four ships in sight he still signalled on " fight," 

But they weren't of the fighting stuflf ; 
So they left Ben alone to swear and to groan. 

Till Mounseer found he'd had enough. 
And so struck was he with old Ben, d'you see, 

That a letter he sent ; 'twas so : 
"Had your Captains but fought as the cursed cowards ought, 

You'd have took me, Mounseer Benbow. 

" You'll hang them, I hope ; they deserve well the rope.'' 

And Du Casse's hint wasn't forgot ; 
He thought 'twas but right, so in all the fleet's sight, 

On his deck they were tried and shot. 
"I've but one leg ; by heaven, but,'' says he, " I'd have given 

That to save us this shame, I know ; " 
Oh, he'd all Nelson's pluck, though he hadn't his luck, 

So here's glory to old Benbow. 

Well, old walls of oak have become just a joke. 

And in tea-kettles we're to fight ; 
It seems a queer dream, all this iron and steam. 

But I daresay, my lads, it's right. 
But whether we float in ship or in boat, 

In iron or oak, we know, 
For old England's right, we've hearts that will fight, 

As of old did the brave Benbow. 

William Cox Bennett : Songs for Sailors, 
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LXXXVII. 

THE BATTLE OF BLENHEIM. 

(From " Bcdlads and Metrical Pieces.") 

August 13th, 1704. 

(Blenheim is a. small village of Bavaria, on the Danube, famous in modem history as 
being the scene of the great battle fought August 13th, 1704, between the English and 
Imperialists, under the Buke of Marlborough and Frince Eugene, and the French and 
Bavarians, under Marshals Tallard and Marsin and the Elector of Bavaria. Each army 
consisted of nearly 80.000 men. The English and their allies gained a complete and 
decisive victory.— JlfCiiHocft's Geographical Dictionary.) 

It was a summer evening, 

Old Kaspar's work was done, 
And he before hia cottage door 

Was sitting in the sun ; 
And by him sported on the green 
His little grandchild Wilhelmine. 

She saw her brother Peterkin 

Roll something large and round, 
Which he beside the rivulet. 

In playing there, had found : 
He came to ask what he had found, 
That was so large, and smooth, and round. 

Old Kaspar took it from the boy. 

Who stood expectant by ; 
And then the old man shook his head, 

And, with a natural sigh, 
" 'Tis some poor fellow's skull," said he, 
" Who fell in the great victory 1 

' ' I find them in the garden. 

For there's many here about ; 
And often when I go to plough, 
The ploughshare turns theiu out ; 
. For many thousand men," said he, 
' ' Were slain in that great victory ! " 

"Now, tell us what 'twas all about,'' 

Young Peterkin he cries ; 
And little Wilhelmine looks up 

With wonder-waiting eyes ; 
" Kow tell us all about the war, 
And what they kill'd each other for." 
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" It was the English," Kaspar cried, 

' ' Who put the French to rout ; 
But what they killed each other for 

I could not well make out. 
But everybody said," quoth he, 
" That 'twas a famous victory ! 

" My father lived at Blenheim then, 

Yon little stream hard by ; 
They burn'd his dwelling to the ground. 

And he was forced to fly : 
So with his wife and child he fled, 
Nor had he where to rest his head. 

" With fire and swovd the country round 

Was wasted far and wide : 
And many a childing mother then 

And new-born baby died. 
But things lilse that, you know, must be 
At every famous victory. 

" They say it was a shocking sight 

After the field was won ; 
For many thousand bodies here 

Lay rotting in the sun. 
But things like that, you know, must bo 
After a famous victory, 

" Great praise the Duke of Marlbro' won. 

And our good prince Eugene. " 
' ' Why, 'twas a very wicked thing ! " 

Said little Wilhelmine. 
"Nay, nay, my little girl," quoth he, 
" It was a famous victory ! 

"And everybody praised the Duke 

Who such a fight did win." 
" But what good came of it at last ? * 

Quoth little Peterkin. 
" Why that I cannot tell," said he, 
" But 'twas a famous victory ! " 

RoBEM SouTHEy : Poetical Worhs. 
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LXXXVIII. 

O KENMURE'S ON AND AWA. 

(This and the two following pieces refer to the Jacobite rising of 1715, in favour of the 
son of James 11., James Francis Edward Stuart, commonly called the Old Pretender. 

Lord Kenmnre surrendered at Preston, where the Scotch insurgents under Forster were 
defeated, November 12th, 13th, by the royal troops under "Willes and Carpenter. Lords 
Kenmure and Derwentwater were executed on Tower Hill, February 29fch, 1715. Lord 
Nithisdale, who had participated in their attempt and in their doom, was released from 
prison Ijy his noble wife.) 

Kenmure's on and awa, Willie, 

Kenmure's on and awa ; 
And Kenmure's lord's the bravest lord 

That ever Galloway saw. 
Success to Kenmure's band, Willie ! 

Success to Kenmure's band ! 
There's no a heart that fears a Whig, 
That rides by Kenmure's hand. 

His lady's cheek was red, Willie, 

His lady's cheek was red. 
When she saw' his steely jupes put oil, 

Which smelled o' deadly feud. 
Here's Kenmure's health in wine, Willie, 

Here's Kenmure's health in wine ; 
There ne'er was a coward o' Kenmure's bludc. 

Nor yet o' Gordon's line. 

There's a rose in Kenmure's cap, Willie, 

There's a rose in Kenmure's cap ; 
He'll steep it red in ruddie heart's blude, 

Afore the battle drap. 
Here's him that's far awa, Willie, 

Here's him that's far awa, 
And here's the flower that I lo'e best. 

The rose that's like the snaw. 

Kenmure's lads are men, Willie, 

Kenmure's lads are men. 
Their hearts and swords are metal true. 

And that their faes shall ken. 
They'll live or die wi' fame, Willie, 

They'll live or die wi' fame ; 
And soon wi' sound o' victorie 

May Kenmure's lord come hamB. 

Jacobite Song i Jouxbite Songs and Ballads. 
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LXXXIX. 
LAMENT FOR THE LORD MAXWELL 

(This song was written on the imprisonment of the Earl of Nlthisdale. He escaped from 
the Tower, Feb. 23, 1715, the night before his intended execution, through the devoted 
courage of liis wife.) 

Make mane, my ain Nithsdale, thy leaf's i' the fa'. 

The lealest o' thy bairns are drapping awa ; 

The rose i' thy bonnet, whilk flourished aye sae braw, 

Is laigh wi' the mools, since Lord Maxwell's awa'. 

wae be 'mang ye Southrons, ye traitor loons a' ! 

Ye haud him ay down, wha's back's at the wa' : 

I' the eerie field o' Preston your swords ye wadna draw } 

He lies i' the cauld iron wha wad swappit ye a'. 

wae be to the hand whilk drew nae the glaive, 

And cowed nae the rose frae the cap o' the brave ! 

To hae thri'en 'mang the Southrons as Scotsmen aye thrave, 

Or ta'en a bloody nievefu' o' fame to the grave. 

The glaive for my country I doughtua then wield, 

Or I'd cocked up my bonnet wi' the best o' the field ; 

The crousest should been cowpit owre i' death's gory fauld, 

Or the leal heart o' some i' the swaird should been cauld. 

Fu' aughty simmer shoots o' the forest hae I seen. 
To the saddle-laps in blade i' the battle hae I been, 
But I never kend o' dule till I kend it yestreen ; 

that I were laid whare the sods are growing green ! 

1 tint half myself when my gude lord I did tine : 
A heart half sae brave a braid belt will never bin', 
Nor the grassy sods e'er cover a bosom half sae kin' ; 
He's a drap o' dearest blude i' this auld heart o' mine, 

merry was the lilting amang our ladies a'. 

They danced i' the parlour, and sang i' the ha', 

Jamie he's come o'er, and he'll put the Whigs awa ; 

But they cannot dight their tears now, sae fast do they fa'. 

Our ladie dow does nought now but wipe aye her een. 

Her heart's like to loup the gowd lace o' her gown ! 

She has buskit on her gay cleedin', an's aff for London town, 

And has wi' her a' the hearts o' the oountrio roun'. 

By the bud o' the leaf, by the rising o' the flower, 

'Side the sang o' the birds, where some burn tottles ower, 

I'll wander awa there, and big a wee bit bower, 

For to keep my grey head frae the drap o' the shower : 
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And ay I'll sit and mane, till my blude stops wi' eild, 
For Nithsdale's bonny lord, wha was bauldest i' the field. 
that I were wi' him 1' death's gory fauld ! 
had I but the iron on whilk hands him sae cauld ! 

Jacobite Song : Jacobite Sonrjs and Ballads. 



XO. 
CORPORAL JOHN. 

HIS SOLDIEKS' NAME FOR THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH, WHO DIED 

JUNE 16th, 1722. 

Don't talk of Schomberg and such to me ; 

Noll and King William they might be queer 
To deal with, but he'd have beat them all three. 

Lord ! as easy as I'm taking off this beer ; 
All along I was with him, and I should know, 

And I tell you, my boys, the sun never shone 
On one that has led a charge here below 

That was fit to be named with Corporal John. 
Oh Corporal John always fought to beat : 

He was the one you could reckon upon ; 
There was glory and plunder, but never retreat. 

For all who fought under Corporal John. 

At Maestricht's siege I saw him first ; 

Mynheer fought well and 'twas hard to win ; 
Monsieur had stormed, but he'd got the worst ; 

He'd tried right hard, but he couldn't get in ; 
But Corporal John, he up, with us, there. 

And our flag, the breach, he planted upon ; 
A mine they sprung, but what did he care ? 

He budged not a foot, did Corporal John. 
Oh he was one that always would win 

Whatever it was he ventured upon ; 
Dutchmen or French, didn't matter a pin ; 

He always beat all, did Corporal John. 

Next with the Frenchmen the game we played. 
And now 'twas our Corporal held command. 

And with Duke and Marshal rare sport he ni.ido ; 
He played the devil with Louis the Grand ; 
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Burgundy vapoured and Tallard swore ; 

Boufflers gave us a distant look ; 
He gave us a look, but he didn't do more, 

So our Corporal won, and Liege we took. 
Oh Corporal John always fought to beat ; 

He was the one you could reckon upon ; 
There was glory and plunder, but never retreat, 

For all who'fought under Corporal John. 

Bonn, Guelders and Huy, they fell next year, 

But, of these, our Corporal didn't think much ; 
He longed to fight ; Villeroi he got near, 

But they wouldn't let him, those sleepy Dutch ; 
Our famousest fight came next, but first. 

Over the Schellenberg's heights we stormed. 
Into Bavaria fierce we burst 

And the cursing boors with their roofs' flames warmed. 
Oh Corporal John always fought to beat ; 

He was the one you could reckon upon ; 
There was glory and plunder, but never retreat, 

For all who fought under Corporal John. 

August the tliirteenth, mark it well ! 

That was our Corporal's grandest day. 
When through marsh and stream and the fire of hell. 

Through the Frenchman's centre we burst our way. 
It took us, to do it, from noon to night, 

But it was worth doing and well 'twas done ; 
Thirty thousand it cost them, that Blenheim fight ; 

And Tallard himself and many a gun. 
Oh Corporal John always fought to beat ; 

He was the one you could reckon upon ; 
There was glory and plunder, but never retreat, 

For all who fought under Corporal John. 

Villeroi next from Liege we soared ; 

He hankered to have it : we couldn't consent ; 
We offered him fight ; for hia bones he cared ; 

Our Corporal came, and the Marshal went ; 
Villeroi ditched and Villeroi dug, 

Bub one night, in the fog, liis ditches we crossed ; 
Behind fort and rampart lie thought himself suug, 

But we thundered in and his lines he lost. 
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Oh Corporal John always fought to beat ; 

He was the one you could reckon upon ; 
There was glory and plunder, but never retreat, 

For all who fought under Corporal John. 

Then ^Tay, good luck and Ratnilies, brought. 

At Ottoraond's tomb, by the Red Mehaigne ; 
To slaughter our Corporal, Villeroi thought, 

But the French and their Marshal we threshed again ; 
Eighty standards and every gun 

Our Corporal took that glorious day. 
And, with it, the whole of Brabant we won. 

And Louis, from Flanders, he slunk away. 
Oh Corporal John always fought to beat ; 

He was the one you could reckon upon ; 
There was glory and plunder, but never retreat, 

For all who fought under Corporal John. 

Next year we did nothing : then came July 

When they played us three Dukes and we trumped each card ; 
To see Vend6me and his Princelings fly 

Was pleasant, I swear, at Oudenarde. 
Now came an Autumn of trench and storm ; 

Lille was strong and the French fought well ; 
Three months it took and the work was warm, 

In mine and breach before that it fell. 
Oh Corporal John always fought to beat ; 

He was the one you could reckon upon ; 
There was glory and plunder, but never retreat, 

For all who fought' under Corporal John. 

At last came our Corporal's bloodiest day ; 

That was his latest and fiercest fight, 
When blood ran in rivers at Malplaquet, 

In Tasnifere's wood and on Bossou's height. 
Of course, we know, battles, they must be fought ; 

So, for all that comes with them, they're fools who care ; 
Yet, pah ! even now how it sickens my thought 

To think of the slaughter that went on there ! 
Oh Corporal John always fought to beat ; 

He was the one you could reckon upon ; 
There was glory and plunder, but never retreat. 

For all who fought under Corporal John. 

William Cox Bennett : Songs for Soldiers. 
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XCI. 

MACLEAN'S WELCOME. 

Come o'er the stream, Charlie, dear Charlie, brave Charlie, 

Come o'er the stream, Charlie, and diae with Maclean ; 
And though you be weary, we'll make your heart cheery, 

And welcome our Charlie and his loyal train. 
We'll bring down the track deer, we'll bring down the black steer, 

The lamb from the bracken and doe from the glen ; 
The salt sea we'll harry, and bring to our Charlie 

1 he cream from the bothy and curd from the pen. 

Come o'er the stream, Charlie, etc. 

And you shall drink freely the dews of Glen-Sheerly, 
That stream in the star-light when Icings do not ken. 

And deep be your meed of the wine that is red, 
To drink to your sire and his friend the Maclean. 

Come o'er the stream, Charlie, etc. 

If aught will invite you, or more will delight you, 

'Tis ready, a troop of our bold Highlaudmen 
Shall range on the heather with bonnet and feather. 
Strong arms and broad claymores three hundred and ten. 
Translated from the Gaelic by James Hogo : Jacobite Songs and Balladx. 



XCII. 

LOCHIEL'S WARNING. 

Battle of Culloden, April 16, 1746. 

Wizard. 
Loohiel ! Lochiel ! beware of the day 
When the Lowlands shall meet thee in battle array ; 
For a field of the dead rushes red on my sight. 
And the clans of Oulloden are scatter'd in flight ; 
They rally, they bleed, for their kingdom and crown ; 
Woe, woe to the riders that trample them down ! 
Proud Cumberland prances, insulting the slain. 
And their hoof-beaten bosoms are trod to the plain. 
But hark ! through the fast-ilashing lightning of war. 
What steed to the desert flies frantic and far ! 
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'Tis thine, oh, GlenuUin ; whose bride shall await, 
Like a love-lighted watch-fire, all night at the gate ; 
A steed comes at morning : no rider is there. 
But its bridle is red with the sign of despair. 
Weep, Albin ! to death and captivity led ! 
Oh weep ! but thy tears cannot number the dead ; 
For a merciless sword on CuUoden shall wave — • 
CuUoden that reeks with the blood of the brave. 

Lochiel. 

Go, preach to the coward, thou death-telling seer ! 
Or, if gory CuUoden so dreadful appear. 
Draw, dotard, around thy old wavering sight 
This mantle, to cover the phantoms of fright ! 

Wizard. 

Ha ! laugh'st thou, Lochiel, my vision to scorn ? 
Proud bird of the mountain, thy plume shall be torn ! 
Say, rush'd the bold eagle exultingly forth 
From his home in the dark-rolling clouds of the north ? 
Lo ! the death-shot of foemen out-speeding, he rode 
Companionless, bearing destruction abroad ; 
But down let him stoop from his havoc on high ! 
Ah ! home let him speed — ^for the spoiler is nigh. 
Why flames the far summit ? Why shoot to the blast 
Those embers like stars from the firmament cast ? 
'Tis the fire-shower of ruin, all dreadfully driven 
From his eyrie, that beacons the darkness of heaven. 
Oh, crested Lochiel ! the peerless in might. 
Whose banners arise on the battlements' height. 
Heaven's fire is around thee, to blast and to burn ; 
Eetum to thy dwelling ! all lonely, return ! 
For the blackness of ashes shall mark where it stood, 
And a wild mother scream o'er her famishing brood. 

Lochiel. 

False Wizard, avaunt ! I have rnarshall'd my clan ; 
Their swords are a thousand, their bosoms are one 1 
They are true to the last of their blood and their breath, 
And, like reapers, descend to the harvest of death. 
Then welcome be Cumberland's steed to the shock ! 
Let him dash hia proud foam like a wave on the rock ! 
But woe to his kindred, and woe to his cause, 
When Albin her claymore indignantly draws ! 
When her bonneted chieftains to victory crowd. 
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Clanronald the dauntless, and Moray the proud ; 
All plaided and plumed in their tartan array — 

Wizwrd. 

Lochiel ! Loohiel ! beware of the day ! 
For, dark and despairing, my sight I may seal. 
But man cannot cover what God would reveal ; 
'Tis the sunset of life gives me mystical lore, 
And coming events cast their shadows before. 
I tell thee, CuUoden's dread echoes shall ring 
With the bloodhounds that bark for thy fugitive king. 
Lo ! anointed by Heaven with the vials of wrath, 
Behold where he flies on his desolate path ! 
Now, in darkness and billows, he sweeps from my sight — 
Rise ! rise ! ye wild tempests, and'cover his flight ! 
'Tis finish 'd. Their thunders are hush'd on the moors ; 
CuUoden is lost, and my country deplores. 
But where is the iron-bound prisoner ? Where ? 
For the red eye of battle is shut in despair. 
Say, mounts he the ocean- wave, banish'd, forlorn. 
Like a limb from his country cast bleeding and torn ? 
Ah no ! for a darker departure is near ; 
The war-drum is muflBed, and black is the bier ; 
His death-bell is tolling : oh ! mercy, dispel 
Yon sight, that it freezes my spirit to tell ! 
Life flutters convulsed in his quivering limbs. 
And his blood-streaming nostril in agony swims. 
Ao3urs'd be the faggots that blaze at his feet. 
Where his heart shall be thrown, ere it ceases to beat, 
With the smoke of its ashes to poison the gale — 

Lochid. 

Down, soothless insulter ; I trust not the tale ! 
For never shall Albin a destiny meet 
So black with dishonour, so foul with retreat. 
Though my perishing ranks should be strew'd in their gore 
Like ocean-weeds heap'd on the surf-beaten shore, 
Lochiel, untainted by flight or by chains, 
While the kindling of life in his bosom remains. 
Shall victor exult, or in death be laid low. 
With his back to the field, and his feet to the foe ! 
And leaving in battle no blot on his name. 
Look proudly to heaven from the death-bed of fame. 

Thomas Campbell : Poetical Works. 
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XCIII. 

A BALLAD OF THE BOSTON TEA-PARTY. 
1773. 

(In Deceml)er 1773, a mob of Boston men, indignant at the enforcement of the tea-duty, 
disguised themselves as Indians, boarded the tea vessels in the harbour, and flung their 
contents into the sea. This incident was the beginning of the war between England and 
America, which ended in the independence of America.) 

No ! never such a draught was poured 

Since Hebe served with nectar 
The bright Olympians and their lord, 

Her over kind protector, — 
Since Father Noah squeezed the grape, 

And took to such behaving 
As would have shamed our grandsire ape 

Before the days of shaving. — 
No ! ne'er was mingled such a draught 

In palace, hall, or arbour. 
As freemen brewed and tyrants quaffed 

That night in Boston Harbour ! 
It kept King George so long awake 

His brain at last got addled, 
It made the nerves of Britain shake, 

With sevenscore milUons saddled : 
Before that bitter cup was drained, 

Amid the roar of cannon. 
The Western war-cloud's crimson stained 

The Thames, the Clyde, the Shannon ; 
Full many a six-foot grenadier 

Ihe flattened grass had measured. 
And many a mother many a year 

Her tearful memories treasured ; 
Fast spread the tempest's darkening pall. 

The mighty realms were troubled , 
The storm broke loose, but first of all 

The Boston tea-pot bubbled 1 

An evening party, — only that. 

No formal invitation, 
No gold-laced coat, no stiff cravat. 

No feast in contemplation, 
No silk-robed dames, no fiddling band, 

No flowers, no songs, no dancing. — 
A tribe of Red men, axe in hand. 

Behold the guests advancing ! 
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How fast the stragglers join the throng, 

From stall and workshop gathered ! 
The lively barber skips along 

And leaves a chin half-lathered ; 
The smith has flung his hammer down, — 

The horse-shoe still is glowing ; 
The truant tapster at the Crown 

Has left a beer-cask flowing ; 
The cooper's boys have dropped the adze. 

And trot behind their master ; 
Uprxm the tarry ship-yard lads, 

The crowd is hurrying faster. — 
Out from the mill-pond's purlieus gush 

The streams of white-faced millers, 
And down their slippery alleys rush 

The lusty young Fort-Hillers ; 
The rope-walk lends its prentice crew, — ■ 

The tories seize the omen : 
"Ay, boys, you'll soon have work to do 

ITor England's rebel foemen. 
King Hancock, Adams, and their gang. 

That fire the mob with treason, — 
When these we shoot and those we hang, 

The town will come to reason." 

On — on to where the tea-ships ride ! 

And now their ranks are forming, — 
A rush, and up the Dartmouth's side 

The Mohawk band is swarming ! 
See the fierce natives ! What a glimpse 

Of paint, and fur, and feather. 
As all at once the full-grown imps 

Light on the deck together ! 
A scarf the pig-tail's secret keeps, 

A blanket hides the breeches, 
And out the cursed cargo leaps, 

And overboard it pitches 1 

A woman, at the evening board 
So gracious, sweet, and ptirring, 

So happy while the tea is poured. 
So blest while spoons are stirring. 

What martyr can compare with thee, 
The mother, wife or daughter. 
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That night, instead of best Bohea, 

Condemned to milk and water ! 
Ah, little dreams the quiet dame 

Who plies with rock and spindle 
The patient flax, how great a flame 

Yon little spark shall kindle ! 
The lurid morning shall reveal 

A fire no king can smother. 
Where British flint and Boston steel 

Have clashed against each other 1 
Old charters shrivel in its track, 

His worship's bench has crumbled, 
It climbs and clasps the union-jack. 

Its blazoned pomp is humbled. 
The flags go down on land and sea 

Like corn before the reapers ; 
So burned the fire that brewed the tea, 

That Boston served her keepers ! 

The waves that wrought a century's wreck 

Have rolled o'er whig and tory ; 
The Mohawks on the Dartmouth's deck 

Still live in song and story ; 
The waters in the rebel bay 

Have kept the tea-leaf savour ; 
Our old North-Enders in their spray 

Still taste a Hyson flavour ; 
And freedom's tea-cup still o'erflows 

With ever fresh libations, 
To cheat of slumber all her foes 

And cheer the wakening nations ! 

Oliver Wendell Holmes : Poetical Works. 



XCIV, 
PAUL REVERE'S RIDE. 

[From " Tales of a Wayside Inn," Part I.) 

APRIL 18th, 1775. 

Listen, my children, and you shall hear 

Of the midnight ride of Paul Revere, 

On the eighteenth of April, in Seventy-five ; 

Hardly a man is now alive 

Who remembers that famous day and year. 
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He said to his friend, " If the British march 

By land or sea from the town to-night. 

Hang a lantern aloft in the belfry arch 

Of the North Chnrch tower as a signal I'ght, — 

One, if by land, and two, if by sea : 

And I on the opposite shore will be, 

Ready to ride and spread the alarm 

Through every Middlesex village and farm. 

For the country-folk to be up and to arm." 

Then he said, " Good-night ! " and with muffled oar, 

Silently rowed to the Charlestown shore, 

Just as the moon rose over the bay, 

Where, swinging wide at her moorings, lay 

The Somerset, British man-of-war ; 

A phantom-ship, with each mast and spar 

Across the moon like a prison bar. 

And a huge black hulk, that was magnified 

By its own reflection in the tide. 

Meanwhile, his friend, through alley and street, 

Wanders and watches with eager ears. 

Till in the silence around him he hears 

The muster of men at the barrack-door, 

The sound of arms, and the tramp of feet. 

And the measured tread of the grenadiers. 

Marching down to their boats on the shore. 

Then he climbed to the tower of the church. 

Up the wooden stairs, with stealthy tread, 

To the belfry -chamber overhead. 

And startled the pigeons from their perch 

On the sombre rafters, that round him made 

Masses and moving shapes of shade, — 

Up the trembling ladder, steep and tall. 

To the highest window in the wall, 

Whore he paused to listen and look down 

A moment on the roofs of the town. 

And the moonlight flowing over all. 

Beneath, in the churchyard, lay the dead 

In their night-encampment on the hill. 

Wrapped in silence so deep and still 

That he could hear, like a sentinel's tread. 

The watchful night-wind, as it went 

Creeping along from tent to tent 

And seeming to whisper, " All is well ! " 

A moment only he feels the spell 
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Of the place and the hour, and the secret dread 

Of the lonely belfry and the dead ; 

For suddenly all his thoughts are bent 

On a shadowy something far away, 

Where the river widens to meet the bay, — 

A line of black that bends and floats 

On the rising tide, like a bridge of boats. 

Meanwhile, impatient to mount and ride. 

Booted and spurred, with a heavy stride 

On the opposite shore walked Paul Revere. 

Now he patted his horse's side. 

Now gazed at the landscape far and near, 

Then, impetuous, stamped the earth. 

And turned and tightened his saddle-girth ; 

But mostly he watched with eager search 

The belfry-tower of the Old North Church, 

As it rose above the graves on the hill, 

Lonely and spectral and sombre and still. 

And lo ! as he looks, on the belfry's height 

A glimmer, and then a gleam of light ! 

He springs to the saddle, the bridle he turns, 

But lingers and gazes, till, full on his sight, 

A second lamp in the belfry burns ! 

A hurry of hoofs in a village street, 

A shape in the moonlight, a bulk in the dark, 

And beneath, from the pebbles, in passing, a spark 

Struck out by a steed flying fearless and fleet ; 

That was all ! And yet, throiigh the gloom and the light, 

The fate of a nation was riding that night ; 

And the spark struck out by that steed, in his flight 

Kindled the land into flame with its heat. 

He has left the village and mounted the steep. 

And beneath him, tranquil and broad and deep. 

Is the Mystic, meeting the ocean tides ; 

And under the alders, that skirt its edge, 

Now soft on the sand, now loud on the ledge, 

Is heard the tramp of his steed as he rides. 

It was twelve by the village clock, 

When he crossed the bridge into Medford town. 

He heard the crowing of the cock, 
. And the barking of the farmer's dog, 
And felt the damp of the river fog. 
That rises after the sun goes down. 
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It was one by the village clock 

When he galloped into Lexington. 

He saw the gilded weathercock 

Swim in the moonlight as he passed, 

And the meeting-house windows, blank and bare, 

Gaze at him with a spectral glare. 

As if they already stood aghast 

At the bloody work they would look upon. 

It was two by the village clock 

When he came to the bridge in Concord town. 

He heard the bleating of the flock. 

And the twitter of birds among the trees. 

And felt the breath of the morning breeze 

Blowing over the meadows brown. 

And one was safe and asleep in his bed 

Who at the bridge would be first to fall. 

Who that day would be lying dead, 

Pierced by a British musket ball. 

You know the rest. In the books you have read. 
How the British regulars fired and fled, — • 
How the farmers gave them ball for ball, 
From behind each fence and farm-yard wall, 
Chasing the red-coats down the lane, 
Then crossing the fields to emerge again 
Under the trees at the turn of the road. 
And only pausing to fire and load. 

So through the night rode Paul Revere : 

And so through the night went his cry of alarm 

To every Middlesex village and farm, 

A cry of defiance and not of fear, 

A voice in the darkness, a knock at the door, 

And a word that shall echo for evermore ! 

For, borne on the night- wind of the Past, 

Through all our history, to the last. 

In the hour of darkness and peril and need. 

The people will waken and listen to hear 

The hurrying hoof-beats of that steed. 

And the midnight message of Paul Revere. 

Heney Wadswobth LoiJQFELLow : PoUicol Worlcs. 
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XCV. 

GRANDMOTHER'S STORY OF BUNKERHILL 
BATTLE. 

AS SHE SAW IT FROM THE BELFRY. 
JUNE 17th, 1775. 

(" Meanwhile ten thousand fresh troops landed at Boston ; but the Provincial Militia 
seized the neck of ground which joins it to the mainland, and though they were driven 
from the heights of Bunker's Hill which commanded the town, it was only after a desperate 
struggle in which their bravery put an end for ever to the taunts of cowardice which had teen 
levelled against the colonists. 'Are the Yankees cowards?' shouted the men of Massach- 
usetts, as the first English attack rolled back baffled down the hillside." — Gmv^s Short 
History of the English People.) 

'Tis like stirring living embers when, at eighty, one remembers 

All the achings and the quakings of " the times that tried men's souls ; " 

When I talk of Whig and Tory, when I tell the Hebel story, 

To you the words are ashes, but to mo they're burning coals, 

I had heard the muskets' rattle of the April running battle ; • 

Lord Percy's hunted soldiers, I can see their red coats still ; 

But a deadly chill comes o'er me, as the day looms up before me, 

When a thousand men lay bleeding on the slopes of Bunker's Hill. 

Twas a peaceful summer's morning, when the first thing gave us warning 

Was the booming of the cannon, from the river and tlje shore : 

"Child," says grandma, "what's the matter; what is all this noise and 

clatter ? 

Have those scalping Indian devils come to murder us once more ? " 

Poor old soul ! my sides were shaking in the midst of all my quaking. 

To hear her talk of Indians when the guns began to roar : 

She had seen the burning village, and the slaughter and the pillage, 

When the Mohawks killed her father with their bullets through his door. 

Then I said, " Now, dear old granny, don't you fret and worry any, 
For I'll soon come back and tell you whether this is work or play ; 
There can't be mischief in it, so I won't be gone a minute " — 
For a minute then I started. I was gone the livelong day. 

No time for bodice-lacing or for looking-glass grimacing ; 
Down my hair went as I hurried, tumbling half-way to my heels ; 
God forbid your ever knowing, when there's blood around her flowing, 
How the lonely, helpless daughter of a quiet household feels ! 

In the street I heard a thumping ; and I knew it was the stumping 
Of the Corporal, our old neighbour, on that wooden leg he wore. 
With a knot of women round him — it was lucky I had found him, 
So I followed with the others, and the Corporal marched before. 

They were making for the steeple— the old soldier and his people ; 
The pigeons circled round us as we climbed the creaking stair. 
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Just across the narrow river — Oh, so close it made me shiver ! 

Stood a fortress on the hill-top that but yesterday was bare. 

Not slow our eyes to find it ; well we knew who stood behind it, 

Though the earthwork hid them from us, and the stubborn walls were dumb; 

Here were sister, wife, and mother, looking wild upon each other. 

And their lips were white with terror as they said. The houb has come ! 

The morning slowly wasted, not a morsel had we tasted. 

And our heads were almost splitting with the cannons' deafening thrill, 

When a' figure tall and stately round the rampart strode sedately ; 

It was Pbescott, one since told me ; he commanded on the hill. 

Every woman's heart grew bigger when we saw his manly figure. 

With the banyan buckled round it, standing up so straight and tall ; 

Like a gentleman of leisure who is strolling out for pleasure, 

Through the storm of shells and cannon-shot he walked around the wall. 

At eleven the streets were swarming, for the red-coats' ranks were forming; 

At noon in marching order they were moving to the piers ; 

How the bayonets gleamed and glistened, as we looked far down and listened 

To the trampling and the drum-beat of the belted grenadiers ! 

At length the men have started, with a cheer (it seemed faint-hearted), 

In their scarlet regimentals, with their knapsacks on their backs. 

And the reddening, rippling water, as after a sea-fight's slaughter. 

Round the barges gliding onward blushed like blood along their tracks. 

So they crossed to the other border, and again they formed in order ; 

And the boats came back for soldiers, came for soldiers, soldiers still : 

The time seemed everlasting to us women faiut and fasting — • 

At last they're moving, marching, marching proudly up the hill. 

We can see the bright steel glancing all along the lines advancing— 

Now the front rank fires a volley — they have thrown away their shot ; 

For behind their earthwork lying, all the ball above them flying. 

Our people need not hurry ; so they wait and answer not. 

Then the Corporal, our old cripple (he would swear sometimes and tipple),— 

He had heard the bullets whistle (in the old French war) before 

Calls out in words of jeering, just as if they all were hearing— 

And his wooden leg thumps fiercely on the dusty belfry floor : 

" Oh ! fire away, ye villains, and earn King George's shillin's, 

But ye'U waste a ton of powder afore a ' rebel ' falls ; 

You may bang the dirt and welcome, they're as safe as Dan'l Malcolm 

Ten foot beneath the gravestone that you've splintered with your balls I " 

In the hush of expectation, in the awe and trepidation 

Of the dread approaching moment, we are well-nigh breathless all ; 

Though the rotten bars are failing on the rickety belfry railing, 

We are crowding up against them like the waves against a wall. 
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Just a glimpse (the air is clearer), they are nearer— nearer— nearer, 
When a flash — a curling smoke-wreath — then a crash— ^the steeple shakes — 
The deadly truce is ended ; the tempest's shroud is rended ! 
Like a morning mist it gathered, like a thunder-cloud it breaks ! 

Oh the sight our eyes discover as the blue-black smoke blows over ! 
The red-coats stretched in windrows as a mower rakes his hay ; 
Here a scarlet heap is lying, there a headlong crowd is flying 
Like a billow that has broken and is shivered into spray. 

Then We cried, "The troops are routed ! they are beat — it can't be doubted ! 
God be thanked, the fight is over ! " — Ah the grim old soldier's smile ! 
"Tell us, tell us why you look so?" (we could hardly speak, we shook so) — 
"Are they beaten! Are, tliey beaten? Are they beaten!" — "Wait a 
while." 

Oh the trembling and tlie terror ! for too soon we saw our error : 
They are baffled, not defeated : we have driven them back in vain ; 
And the columns that were scattered, round the colours that were tattered, 
Toward the sullen silent fortress turn their belted breasts again. 

All at once, as we are gazing, lo, the roofs of Charlestown blazing ! 
They have fired the harmless village ; in an hour it will be down ! 
The Lord in heaven confound them, rain His fire and brimstone round them — 
The robbing, murdering red-coats, that would bum a peaceful town ! 

They are marching, stern and solemn ; we can see each massive column 
As they near the naked earth-mound with the slanting walls so steep. 
Have our soldiers got faint-hearted, and in noiseless haste departed ! 
Are they panic-struck and helpless ! Are they palsied or asleep ? 

Now ! the walls they're almost under ! scarce a rod the foes asimder ! 
Not a firelock flashed against them ! up the earthwork they will swarm ! 
But the words have scarce been spoken, when the ominous calm is broken, 
And a bellowing crash has emptied all the vengeance of the storm ! 
So again, with murderous slaughter, pelted backwards to the water. 
Fly Pigot's running heroes and the frightened braves of Howe ; 
And we shout, "At last they're done for, it's their barges they have run for ; 
They are beaten, beaten, beaten ; and the battle's over now ! " 

And we looked, poor timid creatures, on the rough old soldier's features, 
Our lips afraid to question, but he knew what we would ask : 
" Not sure," he said ; " keep quiet— once more, I guess, they'll try it- 
Here's damnation to the cut-throats ! " — then he handed me his flask. 

Saying, " Gal, you're looking shaky ; have a drop of old Jamaiky ; 
I'm afeard there'll be more trouble afore the job is done ; " 
So I took one scorching swallow ; dreadful faint I felt and hollow. 
Standing there from early morning when the firing was begun. 
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All through those hours of trial I had watched a calm clock dial, . 

As the hands kept creeping, creeping— they were creeping round to four, 

When the old man said, " They're forming with their bayonets fixed for 

storming : 
It's the death-grip that's a-coming — they will try the works once more." 

With brazen trumpets blaring, the flames behind them glaring, 
The deadly wall before them, in close array they come ; 
Still onward, upward toiling, like a dragon's fold uncoiling — 
Like the rattlesnake's shrill warning, the reverberating drum ! 

Over heaps all torn and gory — shall I tell the fearful story. 

How they surged above the breast- work, as a sea breaks o'er a deck ; 

How, driven, yet scarce defeated, our worn-out men retreated. 

With their powder horns all emptied, like the swimmer from a wreck ? 

It has all been told and painted ; as for me, they say I fainted, 
And the wooden-legged old Corporal stumped with me down the stair ; 
When I woke from dreams affrighted the evening lamps were lighted — 
On the floor a youth was lying ; his bleeding breast was bare. 

And I heard through all the flurry, ' ' Send for Warren ! hurry ! hurry ! 
Tell him here's a soldier bleeding, and he'll come and dress his wound ! " 
Ah, we knew not till the morrow told its tale of death and sorrow. 
How the starlight found him stiffened on the dark and bloody ground. 

Who the youth was, what his name was, where the place from which he 

came was. 
Who had brought him from the battle, and had left him at our door. 
He could not speak to tell us ; but 'twas one of our brave fellows, 
As the homespun plainly showed us which the dying soldier wore. 

Tor they all thought he was dying, as they gathered round him crying,— 
And they said, " Oh, how they'll miss him ! " and, " What will his mother 

do?" 
Then, his eyelids just unclosing like a child's that has been dozing, 
He faintly murmured, " Mother ! " — and — I saw his eyes were blue. 

— " Why, grandma, how you're winking ! " — Ah, my child, it sets me 

thinking 
Of a story not like this one. Well, he somehow lived along; 
So we came to know each other, and I nursed him like a — mother. 
Till at last he stood before me, tall, and rosy-cheeked, and strong. 

And we sometimes walked together in the pleasant summer weather ; 
— "Please to tell us what his name was?"— Just your own, my little dear,— 
There's his picture Copley paiuted : we became so well acquainted, 
Tbat — in short, that's why I'm grandma, and you children all are here ! 
Oliver Wendell Holmes : Poetical Wm-ks. 
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XCVI; 

THE ARETHUSA. 

June 16 or 17, 1778. 

(Captain Samuel Marshall of the SaitcyArethum, 32 Guns (part of Kcppei's fleet), siittl- 
tnonecl La Belle Poule to surrender oft Ushant, and fired across her bow. After two 
hours' conflict, the French made sail and esca,pei>— Haydn's JDictionary of Dates.) 

Come, all ye jolly sailors bold 

Whose hearts are cast in hotiour's mould, 

While English glory I unfold — 

Huzza to the Arethusa t 
She is a frigate tight and brave 
As ever stemm'd the dashing wave ; 

Her men are staunch 

To their fav'rite launch. 
And when the foe shall meet our fire, 
Sooner than strike, we'll all expire 

On board of the Arethusa. 

'Twas with the spring fleet she went out, 
The English Channel to crttise about. 
When four French sail, in shore so about, 

Bore down on the Arethusa, 
The famed Belle Poule straight ahead did lie, 
The Arethusa seemed to fly ; 

Not a sheet or a tack. 

Or a brace did she slack ; 
Though the Frenchmen laugh'd, and thought it stuff ! 
But they knew not the handful of men how tough 

On board of the Arethusa. 

On deck five hxmdred men did dance, 
The stoutest they could find in France j 
We with two hundred did advance 

On board of the Arethusa. 
Our captain hail'd the Frenchman, " Ho I " 
The Frenchman then cried out, " Hallo ! " 

"Bear down, dy'e see, 

To our admiral's lee." 
" No, no ! " says the Frenchman, " that can't be." 
" Then I must lug you along with me," 

Says the Saucy Arethusa. 

The fight was off the Frenchman's land ; 
We forced them back upon the strand ; 
For we fought till not a stick would stand 
Of the gallant Arethusa. 

li 
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And now we've drivfen the foe ashore. 
Never to fight with Britons more ; 

Let each fill a glass 

To hia fav'rite lass, 
A health to the captains and oflBcers true 
And all that belong to the jovial crew 

On board of the Arethiisa; 

Prince Hoaee. 



XCVIL 
The BRITISH GRENADIERS. 

About 1780. 

Some talk of Alexander, and some of Hercules, 

Of Hector and Lysander, and such great nahies as these ; 

But of all the world's brave heroes, there's none that can compare, 

With a tow, row row, row row, row row, to the British grenadier. 

Those heroes df antiquity ne'er saw a cannon-ball. 
Or knew the force of powder to slay their foes withal ; 
But our brave boys do know it, and banish all their fears, 
Siflg tow, row row, row row, row row, to the British grenadiers. 

Then Jove the god of thunder, and Mars the god of war, 
Brave Neptune with his trident, Apollo in his car, 
And all the gods celestial, descending from their spheres, 
Behold with admiration the British grenadiers. 

Whene'er we are commanded to storm the palisades, 

Our leaders march with fusees, and we with hand-grenades ; 

We throw them from the glacis about the Frenchmen's ears. 

With a tow, row row, row row, row row, for the British grenadiers. 

And when the siege is over, we to the town repair, 

The townsmen cry huzza, boys, here comes a grenadier, — 

Here come the grenadiers, my boys, who know no doubts or fears. 

Then sing tow, row row, row row, row row, for the British grenadiers. 

Then let us fill a biimper, and drink a health to those 

Who carry caps and pouches, and wear the looped clothes. 

ilay they and their commanders live happy all their years. 

With a tow, row row, row row, row row, for the British grenadiers ! 

Anon. 
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XCVIII. 
THE LOSS OF THE ROYAL GEORGE. 

June 28, 1782. 

(" The iJoyoI George was a first-rate man-of-war, of one hundred guns, overset off Spit- 
head while at anchor, by the guns rolling to one side, and suddenly going down. By this 
dreadful catastrophe, Admiral Kempeufelt, and a crew of many hundreds of seamen 
and marines, with nearly a hundred women, and two hundred Jews and others on board, 
were drowned, June 28, 1782. A few persons only were saved, nearly a thousand perished. 
By the use of the diving-bell,, thie ship was surveyed, imbedded in the deep, in May 
1817, et seq., since when several successive gunpowder explosions have brought up numer- 
ous portions of the wreck." — Hadyn's Dictiona/ry of Dates.) 

Toll for the brave ! 

The brave that are no more ! 
All sunk beneath the wave, 

Fast by their native shore ! 

Eight hundred of the brave, 

Whose courage well was tried, 
Had made the vessel heel, 

And laid her on her side. 

A land-breeze shook the shrouds, 

And she was overset ; 
Down went the Royal George 

With all her crew complete. 

Toll for the brave ! ~ 

Brave Kempenf elt is gone, 
His last sea-fight is fought. 

His work of glory done. 

It was not in the battle, 

No tempest gave the shook ; 
She sprang no fatal leak, 

She ran upon no rock. 

His sword was in its sheath, 

-His fingers held the pen. 
When Kempenfelt went down, 

With twice four hundred men. 

Weigh the vessel up, 

Once dreaded by our foes I 
And mingle with our cup 

The tear that England owes. 

Her timbers yet are sound, 

And she may float again, 
Full charged with England's thunder, 

And plough the distant main. 
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But Kempeufelt is gone, 

His victories are o'er ; 
And he and his eight hundred 

Shall plough the wave no more. 

William Cuwpeb : Poetical Works. 



XCIX. 

BLIND BOY'S BRIDGE. 
About 1790. 
Youug Johnny's face was dark or bright 

In the fall or rise of the gleams, 
As he crouched at the set of the winter night 
Dreaming a blind boy's dreams. 

He started and turned, then listened hard ; 

The fixed eyes did not change ; 
'Twas his father's step that came from the yard. 

But the step fell halt and strange. 

He rose and stood on the great stone floor ; 

He hearkened, ear and hand ; 
The steps dragged on to a rod of the door, 

Then staggered to a stand. 
Blind Johnny pulled the great door wide, 

Oh, the poor weak mite was he ! 
" Are you hurt ? " he cried, at his father's side. 

And his hands stretched out to see. 
Then, groaning deep, the woodman spoke : 

' ' Hurt sore as a man may be ; 
Go bring a clout from the dresser of oak. 

And bind it over ray knee." 
Oh ! lightly Johnny's fingers ran. 

And felt the dresser o'er ; 
He brought the clout to the wounded man. 

And knelt upon the floor. 
" Bind tight," said the woodman, low and thick, 

" Bind tight as e'er you may ; 
Bind firm and quick, for I'm turning sick, 

And my life runs fast away. " 
Blind Johnny strained with all his strength. 

And the ends together drew ' 
He tied them fast in a knot at length. 

But the blood came spouting through. 
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" 'Tis three long miles by ghyll and mosa 

To reach the doctor's door ; 
For hardly a crow might the river cross 

By the ribhon that threads it o'er. 

" Yet only a surgeon's hand may bind 

A wound that bleeds so free. 
Hark to the wind ! oh, lad ! I'm blind, 

I'm drifting out to sea. " 

Down on the bench the woodman lay ; 

His face rose stark and white ; 
Blind Johnny crept from the room away, 

And stood in the winter night. 

The night was dark, with never a star, 

The night was black and bleak ; 
And through the gaps in the glowering scar 

The wind came shriek on shriek. 

He felt his way by the white stone wall, 

He neither walked nor ran ; 
The road was trapped with many a fall 

For even a seeing man. 

Yet on he went, and kept his feet ; 

His hands were watchful eyes ; 
He reached the moss with its graves of peat, 

Black under the dusky skies. 

And when the wind rushed out with a yell 

To lift him on its blast, 
Flat on his face blind Johnny fell 

Till the madman-fit was past. 

And still as he rose and held his course 

When the deafening gust was o'er. 
The growl of the force, sullen and hoarse, 

Swelled to a fiercer roar. 

His feet sink soft in the oozy sedge, 

He feels for the one stsLrved tree ; 
The floods spread out from the river's edge 

High as a tall man's knee. 

His feet go sounding down the bank ; 

Like hands they probe and try ; 
The river is crossed by a single plank. 

And the starved ash grows thereby, 
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A single plank that hnma and shakes, 

All slimed and coated o'er, 
That dips and rakes in each gust that breaks, 

Eight rods from shore to shore. 

First Johnny stoops to loose his shoes ; 

He swings and flings them wide ; 
Splash, splash, they fall in the reedy ooze 

At the edge of the widening tide. 

Now on the plank blind Johnny stands ; 

He waits for the gust to go ; 
Then onward he creeps with swaying hands, 

And feeling footsteps slow. 

The wet plank thrills like a spriaging-board ; 

The white force bursts around ; 
If all the cannon of Hell had roared, 

He had not heard a sound. 

And when the wind springs out of the night 

To sweep him o'er the fall. 
Against its might he leans outright, 

As on a solid wall. 

The plank, like wire it doubles and springs. 

It tosses him to and fro ; 
His bare feet slip on the slimy things 

That twine from toe to toe. 

His wet hair flaps and beats his face, 

As now he waits and stands. 
Then creeps again with the feeling pace, 

And the swaying, balancing hands. 

And now by the rise of the plank he feels 

His walk is half-way done. 
When out of the gully rips and s(jueals 

A blast like ten in one. 

It grasps his throat, it tugs his hair, 

It smites him in the teeth ; 
It thrusts him here, and it w^hirls him there, 

It drags him from beneath. 

He shrieks and falls, but his fingers grip, 
They clutch the edge of the plank, 

And there as he hangs they start and slip 
On the slimy grasses dank. 
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With spouting spray his face is struck ; 

His senses turn and reel ; 
The waters under him tear and suck, 

And hold him, toe and heel. 

And still each quivering finger clings ; 

He clings and wavers still. 
Like the corpse that swings from the gibbet-rings, 

High on the smuggler's hill, 

And now he lifts with all his strength. 

His arm curves swift and free ; 
His chest is over the plank at length, 

He mounts it knee by knee. 

Onward again he's moving now, 

He crawls with leg and hand, 
Till he feels the wet sedge lash his brow, 

And knows he has gained the lai^d. 

He drags through the mud, he reels through the flood. 

His feet on the turf fly fast ; 
A clamber and fall from the high stone wall,^— 

He is out in the road at last. 

And now he beats at the doctor's door. 

And now, with swinging rein. 
The doctor rides, with the child before, 

By gap and moss and lane. 

Oh, a race for life that night was run, 

And a score of deatlis were braved ; 
By the breadth of a hair the race was won. 

And the woodman's life was saved. 

To-day, if you stand on the Brathay's bank, 

Or gaze from the Black Pike's ridge. 
The peasant will point to the slippery plank. 

And call it the Blind Boy's Bridge. 

FredebiOK liANQBBiDGE : Poor FolM Lifts, 
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C. 

CASABIANCA, 

August, 1798. 

(From " Miscellaneovs Poems.") 

(Young Casabianca, son to the Admiral of the Orient, remained at his post (in the Battle 
of the Nile) after the sliip had taken fire, and all the guns had been abandoned ; and 
ultimately perislied in the explosion of the vessel.) 

1 he boy stood on the burning deck, 

Whence all but he had fled ; 
The flame that lit the battle's wreok. 

Shone round him o'er the dead. 

Yet beautiful and bright he stood. 

As born to rule the storm — 
A creature of heroic blood, 

A proud, though childlike form. 

The flames rolled on — he would not go 

Without his father's word ; 
That father, faint in death below, 

His voice no longer heard. 

He called aloud — "Say, father, say 

If yet my task is done ! " 
He knew not that the chieftain lay 

Unconscious of his son. 

" Sj)eak, father ! " once again he cried, 

" If I may yet be gone ! " 
And but the booming shots replied, 

And fast the flames rolled on. 

Upon his brow he felt their breath. 

And in his waving hair. 
And looked from that lone post of death 

In still yet brave despair ; 

And shouted but once more aloud, 

" My father, must I stay ? " 
While o'er him fast, through sail and shroud. 

The wreathing fires made way. 

They wrapt the ship in splendour wild, 

They caught the flag on high, 
And streamed above the gallant child, 

Like banners in the sky. 
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There came a burst of thunder-sound — 

The boy— oh ! where was he ? 
Ask of the winds, that far around 

With fragments strewed the sea ! — 

With mast, and helm, and pennon fair, 

That well had borne their part — 
But the noblest thing which perished there 

Was that young faithful heart ! 

Felicia DonoiaEA Hemans : Poetical Works. 



CI. 

THE BATTLE OF HOHENLINDEN, 
Decembeb 3, 1800. 

(" It was near Hohenlinden, a village of Bavaria, on the Srd of December, 1800, that 
one of the greatest battles took place, between the French and bavarian army on the one 
Bide, and the Austrians on the other. The foimer, under the generalship of Moreau, 
gained a complete victory over the latter, under Archduke John. Besides killed and 
wounded, the Anstrians lost 10,000 prisoners and 100 pieces of cannon."— M'CwUocft's 
Oeographical Dictionary.) 

On Linden, when the sun was low, 
All bloodless lay the untrodden snow ; 
And dark as winter was the flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 

But Linden saw another sight. 
When the drum beat at dead of night, 
Commanding fires of death to light 
The darkness of her scenery. 

By torch and trumpet fast array'd, 
Each horseman drew his battle-blade. 
And furious every charger neigh'd 
To join the dreadful revelry. 

Then shook the hills with thunder riven ; 
Then rushed the steed to battle driven ; 
And louder than the bolts of heaven, 
Far flash'd the red artillery. 

But redder still that light shall glow 
On Linden's hills of stainfed snow ; 
And bloodier yet the torrent flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapirlly, 
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'Tis morn ; but soarce yon level sun 
Can pierce the war-cloud's' rolling dim, 
Where furious Frank and fiery Hun 
Shout in their sulph'rous canopy. 

The combat deepens : On, ye brave ! 
Who rush to glory, or the grave ! 
Wave, Munich ! all thy banners wave ! 
And charge wjth all thy chivalry ! 

Few, few shall part where many meet ! 
The snow shall be their winding-sheet, 
And every turf beneath their feet 
Shall be a soldier's sepulchre ! 

Thomas Campbell : Poetical Works. 



CII. 

YE MARINERS OF ENGLAND. 
1800. 

(This magnificent song was suggested by the old lines, " Ye gentlemen of England " and 
was written in 1800, when there was a rumour of a coming wai with Russia.^ 

Ye mariners of England ! 
That guard our native seas ; 
Whose flag has braved a thousand years 

The battle and the breeze. 
Yonr glorious standard launch again 
To match another foe ! 

And sweep through the deep, 

While the stormy winds do blow ; 

While the battle rages loud and long, 

And the stormy winds do blow. 

The spirits of your fathers 
Shall start from every wave ! 
For the deok it was their field of fame, 

And Ocean was their grave ; 
Where Blake and mighty Nelson fell, 
Your manly hearts shall glow, 

As ye sweep through the deep, 

While the stormy winds do blow ; 

While the battle rages loud and long, 

And the stormy winds do blow. 
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Britannia needs no bulwarks, 
No towers along the steep ; 
Her march is o'er the mountain waves, 

Her home is on the deep. 
With thunders from her native oak, 
She quells the floods below. 

As they roar on the shore, 

When the stormy winds do blow ; 

When the battle rages loud and long. 

And the stormy winds do blow. 

The meteor flag of England 
Shall yet terrific burn ; 
Till danger's troubled night depart, 

And the star of peace return. 
Then, then, ye ocean warriors ! 
Our song and feast shall flow. 
To the fame of your name, 
When the storm has ceased to blow ; 
When the fiery fight is heard no more. 
And the storm has ceased to blow. 

Thomas Campbell : Poetical Worhs. 



cm. 
THE BATTLE OF THE BALTIC. 

Apeil 2, 1801. 

(Copenhagen was bombarded by Nelson and Parker, April 2, 1801, and in their engage- 
ment with the Danish fleet of 23 ships of the line, 18 were taken or destroyed by the 
British. Captain Eiou fell in the battle. Nelson's despatches described him as " gallant 
and good.") 

Of Nelson and the North 

Sing the glorious day's renown, 

When to battle fierce came forth 

All the might of Denmark's crown. 

And her arms along the deep proudly shone ; 

By each gun the lighted brand 

In a bold determined hand. 

And the Prince of all the land 

Led them on. 

Like leviathans afloat, 

Lay their bulwarks on the brine ; 

While the sign of battle flew 

On the lofty British line : 

It was ten of April morn by the chime : 
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As they drifted on their path, 
There was silence deep as death ; 
And the boldest held his breath 
For a time. 

But the might of England flush'd 

To anticipate the scene ; 

And her van the fleeter rush'd 

O'er the deadly space between. 

"Hearts of oak ! " our captain cried ; when each gun 

From its adamantine lips 

Spread a death-shade round the ships. 

Like the hurricane eclipse 

Of the sun ! 

Again ! again ! again I 

And the havoc did not slack, 

Till a feeble cheer the Dane 

To our cheering sent us back ; — 

Their shots along the deep slowly boom ; 

Then ceased — and all is wail, 

As they strike the shatter'd sail; 

Or, in conflagration pale 

Light the gloom ! 

Out spoke the victor then, 

As he hail'd them o'er the wave, 

" Ye are brothers ! ye are men ! 

And we conquer but to save ! 

So peace, instead of death, let us bring : 

But yield, proud foe, thy fleet, 

With the crews, at England's feet, 

And make submission meet 

To our King." 

Then Denmark bless'd our chief. 

That lie gave her wounds repose ; 

And the sounds of joy and grief 

From her people wildly rose, 

As death withdrew his shades from the day : 

While the sun look'd smiling bright 

O'er a wide and woful sight 

Where the fires of funeral light 

Died away. 
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Now joy, old England, raise I 

For the tidings of thy might. 

By the festal cities' blaze, 

While the wine-cup shines in light-^ 

And yet, amidst that joy and uproar, 

Let us think of them that sleep, 

Full many a fathom deep. 

By thy wild and stormy steep, 

Elsiuore! 



Brave hearts ! to Britain's pride 

Once so faithful and so true, 

On the deck of fame that died, 

With the gallant good Riou ! 

Soft sigh the winds of heaven o'er their grave 1 

While the billow mournful rolls. 

And the mermaid's song condoles, 

Singing glory to the souls 

Of the brave 1 

Thomas Campbell : Poetical Worhs. 



crv. 

NAPOLEON AND THE BRITISH SAILOR. 

1804. 

I love contemplating — apart 
From all his homicidal glory — 
The traits that soften to our heart 
Napoleon's story. 

'Twas when his banners at Boulogne 
Armed in our island every freeman, 
His navy chanced to capture one 
Poor British seaman. 

They suffered him, I know not how, 
Unprisoned on the shore to roam ; 
And aye was bent his longing brow 
On England's home. 

His eye, methinks, putstted the flight 
Of birds to Britain, half Way over. 
With envy — they could reach the white 
Dear cliflFs of Dover. 
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A stormy midnight watch, he thought, 
Than this sojourn would have heen dearer. 
If but the storm his vessel brought 
To England nearer. 

At last, when care had banished sleep. 
He saw one morning, dreaming, doating, 
An empty hogshead from the deep 
Come shoreward floating. 

He hid it in a cave, and wrought 
The livelong day, laborious, lurking, 
Until he launched a tiny boat, 
By mighty working. 

Oh dear me ! 'twas a thing beyond 
Description ! — such a wretched wherry 
Perhaps ne'er ventured on a pond. 
Or crossed a ferry. 

For ploughing in the salt sea field. 
It would have made the boldest shudder ; 
Untarred, uncompassed, and unkeeled, — 
No sail — no rudder. 

Prom neighbouring woods he interlaced 
His sorry skiff with wattled willows ; 
And thus equipped he would have passed 
The foaming billows. 

A French guard caught him on the beach. 
His little Argo sorely jeering. 
Till tidings of him chanced to reach 
Napoleon's hearing. 

With folded arras Napoleon stood, 
Serene alike in peace and danger, 
And, in his wonted attitude, 
Addressed the stranger. 

" Rash youth, that wouldst yon Channel pa 
On twigs and staves so rudely fashioned. 
Thy heart with some sweet Eriglish lass 
Must be impassioned." 

" I have no sweetheart,'' said the lad ) 
" But — absent years from one another — 
Great was the longing that I had 
To see my mother. " 
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" And so thou shalt," Napoleon said, 
" Ye've both my favour justly won ; 
A noble mother must have bred 
So brave a soni" 

He gave the tar a J)i6oe of gold, 
And, with a flag of truce, commanded 
He should be shipped to England Old, 
And safely landed. 

Our sailor oft could scantily shift 
To find a dinner, plain and hearty, 
But never changed the coin and gift 
Of Buonaparte. 

Thomas Campbell : Poetical Works. 



CV. 
THE MAMELUKE CHARGE. 

(The MameluVes, originally Turkish and Circassian slaves, were established by the 
Sultan of Egypt as a body-guard about 1240. Finally tliey raised one of their own body to 
the throne. This they continued; to do till, in 1517, Egypt became a Turkish province, 
when the Beys took them into pay. In 1798 they retired into Nubia, but, returning, re- 
con luered Egypt from the Turkish government. In 1804 Napoleon embodied some of 
them in his guard. In 1811 they were decoyed and slain by Mahomet All.) 

Let the Arab courser go 

Headlong on the silent foe ; 

Their plumes may shine like moiintain snow, 

Like fire their iron tubes )nay glow. 

Their cannon death on death may throw. 

Their pomp, their pride, their strength, we know. 

But— let the Arab courser go. 

The Arab horse is free and bold, 

His blood is noble from of old. 

Through dams, and sires, many a one, 

Up to the steed of Solomon. 

He needs no spur to rouse his ire, 

His limbs of beauty never tire, 

Then, give the Arab horse the rein. 

And their dark squares will close in vain. 

Though loud the death-shot peal, and louder. 

He will only neigh the prouder ; 

Though nigh the death-flash glare, and uigher, 

He will face the storm of fire; 
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He will leap the mound of slain, 
Only let him have the rein. 
The Arab horse will not shrink back 
Though death confront him in his track, 
The Arab horse will not shrink back, 
And shall his rider's arm be slack ? 
No ! — By the God who gave us life. 
Our souls are ready for the strife. 
We need no serried lines, to show 
A gallant bearing to the foe. 
We need no trumpet to awake 
The thirst, which blood alone can slake. 
What is it that can stop our course, 
Free riders of the Arab horse ? 
Go — brave the desert wind of fire ; 
Go— beard the lightning's look of ire ; 
Drive back the ravening flames, whifh le.ip 
In thunder from the mountain steep ; 
But dream not, men of fifes and drums. 
To stop the Arab when he comes : 
Not tides of fire, not walls of rock. 
Could shield you from that earthquake shock. 
Come, brethren, come, too long we stay, 
The shades of night have rolled away. 
Too fast the golden moments fleet, 
Charge, ere another pulse has beat ; 
Charge — like the tiger on the fawn. 
Before another breath is drawn. 
Sir Francis Hastinos Doyle : The, Helurii of the Guards. 



CVI. 

TRAFALGAR. 

October 21, 1805. 

(In the glorious vicfcovy off Cape Trafalgar, S. Spain, Nelson defeated and crushed the 
combined fleets of France and Spain, commanded by Admiral ViUeneuve and two Spanish 
admirals. The entmy's force was 18 French and 15 Spanish vessels, all of the line : that 
of the British, 27 slup3. After a protracted fight, ViUeneuve and the other admirals were 
taken, and 19 of their ships taken, sunk, or destroyed. Nelson was killed, and Admiral 
CoUingwood succeeded to the command. Nelson's ship was the Victory, and his last 
signal was, " England expects every man will do his duty." — Chiefly from Haydn's Dic- 
tionary of Daks.) 

Heard ye the thunder of battle 

liow in the South and afar ? 
Saw ye the flash of the death-cloud 

Crimson on Trafalgar ? 
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Such another day never 

England will look on again, 
Where the battle fought was the hottest, 

And the hero of heroes was slain ! 

For the fleet of France and the force of Spain were gather'd for fight, 

A greater than Philip their lord, a new Armada in might : — 

And the sails were aloft once more in the deep Gaditanian bay. 

Where Bedoubtable and Bucentaure and great Trinidada lay. 

Eager-reluctant to close ; for across the bloodshed to be 

Two navies beheld one prize in its glory, — the throne of the sea ! 

AVhich were bravest, who should tell ? for both were gallant and true ; 

But the greatest seaman was ours, of all that sail'd the blue. 

From Cadiz the enemy sallied : they knew not Nelson was there ; 

His name a navy to us, but to them a flag of despair. 

From Ayamonte to Algeziras he guarded the coast. 

Till he bore from Tavira south, and they now must fight, or be lost ; — 

Vainly they steer'd for the Rook and the Midland sheltering sea. 

For he headed the Admirals round, constraining them under his lee, 

Villeneuve of France, and Gravina of Spain, so they shifted their ground, 

They could choose, they were more than we ;— and they faced at Trafalgar 

round ; 
Banking their fleet two deep, a fortress-wall thirty-towered ; 
In the midst, four-storied with guns, the dark Trinidada lower'd. 
So with those. — But meanwhile, as against some dyke that men massively 

rear 
From on high the torrent surges, to drive through the dyke as a spear. 
Eagle-eyed e'en in his blindness, our chief sets his double array. 
Making the fleet two spears, to thrust at the foe, any way, . . . 
Anyhow ! — without orders, each captain his Frenchman may grapple per- 
force : 
" Collingwood first (yet the Victory ne'er a whit slacken'd her course) 
Signal for action ! farewell ! we shall win, but we meet not again ! " 
Then a low thunder of readiness ran from the decks o'er the main, 
And on, — as the message from masthead to masthead flew out like a flame, 
" England expects every man will do his duty " — they came. 
Silent they come : — While the thirty black forts of the foemen's array 
Clothe them in billowy snow, tier spreading o'er tier as they lay ; 
Flashes that came and went, as swords when the battle is rife ; 
But ours stood frowningly smiUng, and ready for death as for life. 
in that interval grim, ere the furies of slaughter embrace. 
Thrills o'er each man some far echo of England ; some glance of some face ! 
— Faces gazing seaward through tears from the ocean-girt shore ; 
Features that ne'er can be gazed on again till the death pang is o'er. .... 

S 
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Loue in his cabin the Admiral kneeling, and all his great heart 

As a child's to the mother, goesforth to the loved one, who bade him depart ; 

O not for death but glory ! her smile would welcome him home ! 

Louder and thicker the thunderbolts fall — and silent they come. 

As when beyond Dongola the lion whom hunters attack, 

Stung by their darts from afar, leaps in, dividing them back ; 

So between Spaniard and Frenchman the Victory wedged with a shout, 

Gun agaiust gun, a cloud from her decks, and lightning went out ; 

Iron hailing of pitiless death from the sulphury smoke ; 

Voices hoarse and parch'd, and blood from invisible stroke. 

Each man stood to his work, though his mates fell smitten around. 

As an oak of the wood, while his fellow, flame-shattered, besplinters the 

ground ; — 
Gluttons of danger for England, but sparing the foe as he lay ; 
For the spirit of Nelson was on them, and each was Nelson that day. 
" She has struck ! " he shouted ; "she burns, the Redoubtable ! Save whom 

we can. 
Silence our guns : " for in him the woman was great in the man. 
In that heroic heart each drop girl-gentle and pure. 
Dying by those he spared : and now Death's triumph was sure ! 
From the deck the smoke- wreath olear'd, and the foe set his rifle in rest, 
Dastardly aiming, where Nelson stood forthwith the stars on his breast, — 
" In honour I gain'd them, in honour I die with them." Then in his place 
Fell. ..." Hardy ! 'tis over ; but let them not know ; " and he cover 'd 

his face. 
Silent, the whole fleet's darling they bore to the twilight below ; 
And above the war-thunder came shouting, as foe struck his flag after foe. 
To his heart death rose ; and for Hardy, the faithful, he cried in his pain — 
" How goes the day with us. Hardy ? " — " 'Tis ours." Then he knew, not 

in vain 
Not in vain for his comrades and England he bled : how he left her secure, 
Queen of her own blue seas, while his name and example endure. 
like a lover he loved her ! for her as water he pours 
Life-blood and life and love, given all for her sake and for ours ! 
" Kiss me, Hardy !— Thank God ! — I have done my duty ! " and tlien 
Fled that heroic soul, and left not his like among men. 

Hear ye the heart of a nation 
Groan, for her saviour is gone ; 

Gallant and true and tender. 
Child and chieftain in one ? 

Such another day never 
England will weep for again, 

When the triumph darken'd the triumph, 
And the hero of heroes was slain. 

Feancis Turneb PALGKAVis: The Visions of England. 
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CVII. 
THE DEATH OF SIR JOHN MOORE. 

JANUABY 15, 1S09. 

(Moore, who had advanced from Lisbon to Salamanca to support the SpanlBh armies, 
found them crushed on the Ebro, and was forced to fall back hastily on the coast. His 
force saved its honour in a battle before Corunna on the 16th of January, 1809, which 
enabled it to embark in safety, but elsewhere all seemed lost. (Gr^eTi's Siwrt History of the 
English People.) The repulse of the French cost the British very dear. Their loss was 
heavy, and the General himself fell. The description of his interment in Wolfe's fine 
poem has been proved to be as accurate as striking.) 

He stood above Elvina ; and beliind him, where he stood, 

On the blue sea fell the sunset, the blue was barr'd with blood : 

Between the fleet and foe he stood : Before him all the crest ] 

Alive with bristling warriors, like hornets round the nest : — 

And well that English heart foresaw the toughness of the fray, 

As gallant foe 'gainst gallant foe, his army turn'd at bay. 

" They have dogg'd us here from Spain, the French !' At last at bay we 

standj 

Forlorn hope of the war, outflank'd, outnumber'd, not outmann'd ! 

Ou, Highlanders ! " — and o'er the field the dark-green tartans flow 

As the torrent-spate that bursts in spring, and backward roll the foe ; 

And right and left they dash them off', as up the brae they glidcj — 

! what was that sierra to Glencoe or Coolinside ? 

The musket gripp'd ; the brow firm set ; a scowlful smile of joy ; 
And shoulder square by shoulder, as of old at Fonteuoy : — 
Up ! where the battery-flash the heaven with battle-thunder stuns, 
Where the swarthy cannoneers of France yet prime and point their guns, 
Then on them with that levell'd steel, one charge .... Too late ! . . . . 

the breath 
Of war's red throat across the field has borne a waft of death. 

From his horse it rends the hero, in his heart's own fountain bathed ; 
O'er shatter'd breast hangs shatter'd arm ; the soul alone unscathed : 
Yet he lifts him where he lay ; a light of triumph o'er his eye ; 
His comrades safe, the foe thrown back ! .... " 'Tis thus I longed to die ! 

1 cannot live, I know it," deep, too deep ; 'twas in his breast : 
And from the turf they raised him, ready for a soldier's rest. 

So they raise him : and the sword-hilt in the wound enhaniper'd cauglit. 
The cavem'd wound, life's gaping gate, within his bosom wrought : 
And with woman's tender touch the red rough hands that held him, fain 
From the heaving breast would draw it forth,- and staunch the crimson 

rain : — 
Comrades in fight, ah ! part them not, the soldier and his blade 1 
"But let it leave the field with me ; 'tis better so," he said. 

They bore toward the ramparts, while the fainter, farther, gun 
Of the French within their lines thrust back told him, — the warfare won : — 
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" 'Twaa thus I ever wish'd to die ; and in England I confide ; 
She will be just to me ! . . . . but tell my mother how I died :".... 
And England's heart, as ever, woke, at last, to the true, the brave, 
And wreathed a deathless dirge, a crown of music, round his grave. 

Francis Tukner Palgrave : The, Visions of Engkmd. 



CVIII. 
THE BURIAL OF SIR JOHN MOORE. 
Jantjaky 16, 1809. 
Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 

As his corse to the rampart we hurried ; 
Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 

O'er the grave where our hero we buried. 
We buried him darkly at dead of night, 

The sods with our bayonets turning ; 
By the struggling moonbeam's misty light. 

And the lantern dimly burning. 
No useless coffin enclosed his breast. 

Not in sheet nor in shroud we wound him ; 
But he lay like a warrior taking his rest, 

With his martial cloak aroimd him. 
Few and short were the prayers we said, 

And we spoke not a word of sorrow ; 
But we steadfastly gazed on the face that was dead. 

And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 
We thought, as we hollowed his narrow bed, 

And smoothed down his lonely pillow, 
That the foe and the stranger would tread o'er his head. 

And we far away on the billow ! 
Lightly they'll talk of the spirit that's gene, 

And o'er his cold ashes upbraid him, — 
But little he'll reck, if they let him sleep on 

In tlie grave where a Briton has laid him. 
But half of our heavy task was done, 

When the clock struck the hour for retiring : 
And we heard the distant and random gun 

That the foe was sullenly firing. 
Slojrly and sadly we laid him down, 

From the field of his fame fresh and gory ; 
We carved not a line, and we raised not a stone — 

But we left him alone with his glory. 

Charles Woltb : Remains. 
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OIX. 

THE FINE OLD ENGLISH ADMIRAL. 

VICE-ADMIRAL LORD COLLING WOOD. 

Died Makch 7th, 1810. 

Now of what shall my song, boys, be ? 

Of a hero as brave and good 
As ever trod deck at sea. 

Or straight through a foe's line stood ; 
Of a great heart whose simple pride 

Was to harbour but noble thought, 
Not a meanness who had to hide, 

One who lived as well as he fought — 
Of Collingwood. Can my song 

Find a statelier theme for my rhyme 
Than this fine old English Admiral 

Of our grand old fighting time ? 

A sailor — whether he served 

Or oonunanded, he was the same ; 
Prom a duty he never swerved 

For ease, or for pelf, or fame ; 
Under others, more than his share 

Of service he sought to get through ; 
A Captain — his crews took care. 

For his smile, to be matched by few. 
He hated to frown and to flog ; 

He was loved, he of whom I rhyme, 
•This fine old English Admiral 

Of Nelson's old fighting time. 

No envy made mean his heart ; 

He and Nelson, from first to last. 
Each gladdened to know the part 

Each played, as to fame they passed ; 
Both gloried the deeds to name 

That by both were so grandly done ; 
Dear to both was. the mighty fame 

That both in those grand days won. 
Let the heroes live on in song, 

Of the great hearts I love to rhyme. 
Of these fine old English Admirals 

Of our famous old fighting time. 
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What heroes upon us crowd 

From St. Vincent's and Nelson's days ! 
But of whom is renown more loud 

Than of him whom we love to praise ? 
Than of him who, a mile ahead, 

Pressed into Trafalgar's roar. 
And, ere joined by a ship he led. 

Fought twenty minutes and more ? 
Alone 'mongst the Frenchmen, song 

Loves to show him of whom I rhyme, 
This bravest old English Admiral 

Of our famous old fighting time. 

'Twas nearly a score of years 

He weather'd through gale and strife. 
Cut oflf from all that endears 

A home — from children and wife. 
But his land of his life had need, 

Though for comfort and love he yearned. 
To that longing he gave no heed 

Till dying, to home he turned. 
Let the glory live on in song, 

Of the life in its deeds sublime. 
Of this fine old English Admiral 

Of our grand old fighting time. 

William Cox Bennett : Songs' far Sailors. 



ex. 
THE FATE OF THE OAK. 

The owl to her mate is calling ; 

The river his hoarse song sings ; 
But the oak is marted for falling. 

That has stood for a hundred springs. 
Hark ! a blow, and a dull sound follows ; 

A second — he bows his head ; 
A third — and the wood's dark hollows 

Now know that their king is dead. 

His arms from their trunk are riven ; 

His body all barked and squared ; 
And he's now, like a felon, driven 

In chains to the strong dock-yard ! 
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He's sawn through the middle, and turned 

For the ribs of a frigate free ; 
And he's caulked, and pitched, and burned : 

And now — he is fit for sea ! 

Oh ! now — with his wings outspread 

Like a ghost (if a ghost may be). 
He will triumph again, though dead. 

And be dreaded in every sea ; 
The lightning will blaze about, 

And wrap him in flaming pride : 
And the thunder-loud cannon will shout, 

In the fight, from his bold broad-side. 

And when he has fought, and won, 

And been honoured from shore to shore ; 
And his journey on earth is done, — 

Why, what can he ask for more ? 
There is nought that a king can claim, 

Or a poet or warrior bold, 
Save a rhyme and a short lived name. 

And to mix with the common mould ! 
Betan Wallek Pkoctbr, (" Baert Cornwall ") : English Songs. 



CXI. 
MEN OF ENGLAND. 

Men of England ! who inherit 

Rights that cost your sires their blood 1 
Men whose undegenerate spirit 

Has been proved on field aud flood s 

By the foes ye've fought uncounted, 
By the glorious deeds ye've done, 

Trophies captured— breaches mounted, 
Navies couquer'd— kingdoms won ! 

Yet, remember, England gathers 
Hence but fruitless wreatljs of fame, 

If the freedom of your fathers 
Glow not in your hearts the same. 

What are monuments of bravery, 
Where no public virtues bloom ? 

What avail in lands of slavery 
Trophied temples, arch, and tomb ? 
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Pageants ! — let the world revere us 

For our people's rights and laws, 
And the breasts of civic heroes 

Bared in Freedom's holy cause. 

Yours are Hampden's, Russell's glory, 

Sydney's matchless shade is yours, — 
Martyrs in heroic story. 

Worth a thousand Agincourts ! 

We're the sons of sires that baffled 

Crown'd and mitred tyranny : 
They defied the field and scaflFold, 

For their birthrights — so will we. 

Thomas Campbell ; Poetical Works. 



CXII. 

THE TWO GRENADIERS. 

1814. 

Scene — FontaineUeau. Time — The. Night he/ore Napoleon's Departure for 
Elba. Midnight Strihing. 

1st Grenadier. 
Hark ! midnight ! our relief is slow, 
Where are our comrades dozing ? 
2nd Orenadier. 
Good-bye to poor old Fontainebleau, 
Our hours in France are closing. 
1st Grenadier. 
But Elba's airs are soft, we know. 
And fair her streams are flowing. 
ind Grenadier. 
And were the march for Russian snow. 

With winter round us blowing, 
What need to question where we go, 
So 'tis with him we're going ? 

From Moscow's walls to Elster stream 

Swift, swift was our undoing ; 
Methinks yet on our bayonets gleam 

The Kremlin's fires of ruin. 
The gates of Paris open fly 

At the first call, " Surrender ! " 
Pavbleu ! 'twas lads like you and I 

Were wanting to defend her ! 
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\st Grenadier. 
Shall the Republic, now he's down, 
Awake her from her sleeping ? 

Ind Grenadier. 
No, no, he hut transfers the crown 

Back to the Bourbon's keeping ; 
God knows how many a crown he gave 

Before he lost his own, boys ! 
And still he'll king it by the wave 

On little Elba's thrcne, boys. 
• • • • • 

The turn-coats at the palace there — 

Were ever coats turned faster ? — 
Now strip our fallen eagle bare, 

To deck their new-found master. 

l«i Grenadier, 
He chose his Marshals from our ranks. 

And heaped up titles on 'em. 
And now they're first, by way of thanks, 

To turn their backs upon him. 

2nd Grenadier. 

Talk of their honours ! — ours the gore, 

And ours the toils that bought them ; 
The very names the recreants bore 

Were names of fields we fought them ! 
Brave were those baptisms of blood, 

Where, as the battle ended. 
Glory the mighty sponsor stood. 

To give those titles splendid ! 

1st Grenadier. 

My poor old carcass, seamed with scars, 
Fain, fain would be reposing. 

2nd Grenadier. 

I hoped my life of wounds and wars 

Might have a quiet closing; 
But break not the now empty cup 

Whose generous juice has fed us. 
Nor give the fallen chieftain up, 

Whose voice for years has led ns. 
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Both. 

Home, friends, farewell — our eyes are dim 

From all we love to sever^ 
But all we had we owed to Him, 

So follow Him for ever ! 
P. J. DE BiiBANQER : Translated by H. J. Dfi Bitbgh : Soru/s and Ballads 
from the French of P. J. de Bdran^er. 



CXIII. 
NAPOLEON'S FAREWELL. 

{From the French.) 
(On the occasion of his first abdication and withdrawal to Elba.) 

Farewell to the Laud where the gloom of my glory 

Arose and o'ershadow'd the earth with her name- 
She abandons me now — but the page of her story. 

The brightest or blackest, is fiU'd with my fame ! 
I have warr'd with a world which vanquished me only 

When the meteor of conquest allured me too far ; 
I have coped with the nations which dread me thus lonely. 

The last single captive to millions in war. 

Farewell to thee, France ! When thy diadem crown'd me, 

I made thee the gem and the wonder of earth ; 
But thy weakness decrees I should leave as I found thee, 

Decay'd in thy glory, and sunk in thy worth. 
Oh ! for the veteran hearts that were wasted 

In strife with the storm, when their battles were won : 
Then the Eagle, whose gaze in that moment was blasted, 

Had atill soar'd with eyes fix'd on victory's sun ! 

Farewell to thee, France ! But when Liberty rallies 

Once more in thy regions, remember me then — 
The violet still grows in the depth of thy valleys ; 

Though withered, thy tear will imfold it again. 
Yet, yet, I may baffle the hosts that surround us, 

And yet may thy heart leap awake to my voice ; 
There are links which must break in the chain that has bound us, 

Then turn thee and call on the Chief of thy choice ! 

Lord Byb,on : Poetical Works. 
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CXIV. 

THE LAY OF THE BRAVE CAMERON. 

TONE 16, 1815. 

(" Ney with twenty thousand men, and an equal force under D'Erlon in reserve, ap- 
peared before Quatre Bras, where as yet only ten thousand English and the same force of 
Belgians had been able to assemble. The Belgians broke before the charges of the 
French horse ; but the dogged resistance of the English infantry gave time for Wellington 
to bring up corps after corps, till at the close of the day Ney saw himself heavily out- 
numbered and withdrew, baffled, from the field.") 

Green's Shori History of the English People. 

At Quatre Bras, when the fight ran high, 
Stout Cameron stood with wakeful eye, 
Eager to leap, as a mettlesome hoxmd, 
Into the fray with a plunge and a bound. 
But Wellington, lord of the cool command, 
Held the reins with a steady hand. 
Saying, " Cameron, wait, you'll soon have enough — 
Give the Frenchmen a taste of your stuff, 
When the Cameron men are wanted." 

Now hotter and hotter the battle grew. 
With tramp, and rattle, and wild halloo. 
And the Frenchmen poured, like a fiery flood, 
Bight on the ditch where Cameron stood. 
Then Wellington flashed from his steadfast stance 
On his captain brave a lightning glance. 
Saying, " Cameron, now have at them, boy, 
Take care of the road to Charleroi, 

Where the Cameron men are wanted. " 

Brave Cameron shot like a shaft from a bow 
Into the midst of the plunging foe, 
And with him the lads whom he loved, like a torrent, 
Sweeping the rocks in its foamy current ; 
And he fell the first in the fervid fray, 
Where a deathful shot had shore its way. 
But his men pushed on where the work was rough, 
Giving the Frenchmen a taste of their stuff, 
Where the Cameron men were wanted. 

Brave Cameron then, from the battle's roar, 
His foster-brother stoutly bore, 
His foster-brother with service true, 
Back to the village of Waterloo. 
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And they laid him on the soft green sod, 
And he breathed his spirit there to God, 
But not till he heard the loud hurrah 
Of victory billowed from Quatre Bras, 

Where the Cameron men were wanted. 

By the road to Ghent they buried him then, 
This noble chief of the Cameron men, 
And not an eye was tearless seen 
That day beside the alley green : 
Wellington wept — the iron man ! 
And from every eye in the Cameron clan 
The big round drop in bitterness fell, 
As with the pipes he loved so well 
His funeral wail they chanted. 

And now he sleeps (for they bore him home. 

When the war was done, across the foam) 

Beneath the shadow of Nevis Ben, 

With his sires, the pride of the Cameron men. 

Three thousand Highlandmen stood round, . 

As they laid him to rest in his native ground ; 

The Cameron brave, whose eye never quail'd, 

W^hose heart never sank, and whose hand never failed. 

Where a Cameron man was wanted. 
John Stuaet Blackie : Lays of the Highlands and Islatids. 



CXV. 
THE FIELD OF WATERLOO. 

(From " Childe Harold's Pilririmage,'' Canto III.) 
June 18, 1815. 

(There never was, since the days of Darius, such a brilliant train of camp-followers as 
hung round the train of the Duke of Wellington's army in the Low Countries, in 1815 ; 
and led it, dancing and feasting as it were, up to the very brink of battle. A certain 
ball which a noble duchess gave on the 16th of June in the above named year is historical." 
— Vanity Fair. 

"Only forty thousand Frenchmen recrossed the Sambre. Napoleon himself fled 
hurriedly to Paris, and his second abdication was followed by the triumphant entry of the 
English and Prussian armies into the French capital."— (?rem's,S7iorf History oftheEnglish 
People.) 

Stop ! — for thy tread is on an Empire's dust 1 
An earthquake's spoil is sepulchred below ! 
Is the spot mark'd with no colossal bust ? 
Nor colunm trophied for triumphal show ? 
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None : but the moral's truth tells simpler so. 
As the ground was before, thus let it be ; — 
How that red rain hath made the harvest grow ! 
And is this all the world hath gain'd by thee, 
Thou first and last of fields ! king-making Victory ? . . . 

There was a sound of revelry by night. 
And Belgium's capital had gather'd then 
Her Beauty and her Chivalry, and bright 
The lamps shone o'er fair women and brave men ; 
A thousand hearts beat happily ; and when 
Music arose, with its voluptuous swell, 
Soft eyes look'd love to eyes which spake again, 
And all went merry as a marriage-bell ; — 
But hush ! hark ! a deep sound strikes like a rising knell ! 

Did ye not hear it ? No ; 'twas but the wind, 
Or thd car rattling o'er the stony street : 
On with the dance ! let joy be uncoufined ; 
No sleep till morn, when Youth and Pleasure meet 
To chase the glowing hours with flying feet — 
But hark ! that heavy sound breaks in once more, 
As if the clouds Its echo would repeat ; 
And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before ! 
Arm ! arm ! it.is ! — it is ! — the cannon's opening roar I 

Within a window'd niche of that high hall 
Sate Brunswick's fated chieftain ; he did hear 
That sound the first amidst the festival, 
And caught its tone with Death's prophetic ear ; 
And when they smiled because he deem'd it near. 
His heart more truly knew that peal too well 
Which stretch'd his father on a bloody bier. 
And roused the vengeance blood alone could quell ; 
He rush'd into the field, and, foremost fighting, fell ! 

Ah ! then and there was hurrying to and fro, 
And gathering tears and tremblings of distress. 
And cheeks all pale, which but an hour ago ' 
Blush'd at the praise of their own loveliness ; 
And there were sudden partings, such as press 
The life from out young hearts, and choking sighs 
Which ne'er might be repeated ! Who could guess 
If ever more should meet those mutual eyes, 
Since upon night so sweet such awful morn could rise I 
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And there was mounting in hot haste ; the steed, 
The mustering squadron, and the clattering car, 
Went pouring forward with impetuous speed, 
And swiftly forming in the ranks of war ; 
And the deep thunder, peal on peal, afar ; 
And near, the beat of the alarming drum 
Roused up the soldier, ere the morning star ; 
While throng'd the citizens with terror dumb. 
Or whispering with white lips — "The foe ! they come, they come ! ' 

And wild and high the "Camerons' gathering" rose— 
The wamote of Loohiel, which Albyn's hills 
Have heard — and heard, too, have her Saxon foes — 
How in the noon of night that pibroch thrills, 
Savage and shrill ! But with the breath which fills 
Their mountain-pipe, so fill the mountaineers 
With the fierce native daring which instils 
The stirring memory of a thousand years ; 
And Evan's, Donald's fame rings in each clansman's ears ! 

And Ardennes waves above them her green leaves, 
Dewy with nature's tear-drops, as they pass. 
Grieving — if aught inanimate e'er grieves — 
Over the unreturning brave — ^alas ! 
Ere evening to be trodden like the grass. 
Which now beneath them, but above shall grow 
In its next verdure ; when this fiery mass 
Of living valour, rolling on the foe. 
And burning with high hope, shall moulder cold and low ! 

Last noon beheld them full of lusty life, 
Last eve in Beauty's circle proudly gay ; 
The midnight brought the signal-sound of strife j 
The morn the marshalling in arms ; the day 
Battle's magnificently stern array I 
The thunder-clouds close o'er it, which when rent. 
The earth is cover'd thick with other clay 
Which her own clay shall cover, heap'd and pent, 
Bider and horse, — friend, foe, — in one red burial blent ! 

Lord ByKON : Poetical Works. 
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CXVI. 

HOW THEY BROUGHT THE GOOD NEWS FROM 
GHENT TO AIX. 

(There is no historical foundation (or this poem.) 

I sprang to the stirrup, arid Joris, and he ; 

I galloped, Dirok galloped, we galloped all three ; 

" Good speed ! " cried the watch, as the gate-bolts undrew ; 

" Speed ! " echoed the wall to us galloping through ; 

Behind shut the postern, the lights sank to rest, 

And into the midnight we galloped abreast. 

Not a word to each other ; we kept the great pace 
Neck by neck, stride by stride, never changing our place ; 
I turned in my saddle and made its girths tight. 
Then shortened each stirrup and set the pique right, 
Bebuckled the cheek-strap, chained slacker the bit, 
Nor galloped less steadily Roland a whit. 

'Twas moonset at starting ; but while we drew near 

Lokeren, the cocks crew, and twilight dawned clear ; 

At Boom, a great yellow star came out to see ; 

At Duffeld, 'twas morning as plain as could be ; 

And from Mechebi church-steeple we heard the half chime. 

So Joris broke silence with " Yet there is time ! " 

At Aerschot, up leaped of a sudden the sun. 
And against him the cattle stood black every one, 
To stare through the mist at us galloping past, 
And I saw my stout galloper Roland at last, 
W^ith resolute shoulders, each butting away 
The haze, as some bluff river headland its spray. 

And his low head and crest, just one sharp ear bent back 
For my voice, and the other pricked out on his track ; 
And one eye's black intelligence — ever that glance 
O'er its white edge at me, his own master, askance ! 
And the thick heavy spume-flakes which aye and anon 
His fierce lips shook upwards in galloping on. 

By Hasselt, Dirck groaned; and cried Joris, "Stay spur ! 
Your Ross galloped bravely, the fault's not in her. 
We'll remember at Aix " — for one heard the quick wheeze 
Of her chest, saw her stretched neck and staggering knees, 
And sunk tail, and horrible heave of the flank, 
As down on her haunches she shuddered and sank. 
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So we were left galloping, Joria and I, 

Past Looz and past Tongres, no cloud in the sky ; 

The broad sun above laughed a pitiless laugh, 

'Neath our feet broke the brittle bright stubble like chaff : 

Till over by Dalhem a dome-spire sprang white. 

And "Gallop,'' gasped Joris, "for Aix is in sight ! 

" How they'll greet us ! " and all in a moment his roan 
IloUed neck and crop over ; lay dead as a stone j 
And there was my Roland to bear the whole weight 
Of the news which alone could save Aix from her fato, 
With his nostrils like pits full of blood to the brim 
And ^*ith circles of red for his eye-socket's rim. 

Then I cast loose my buff-coat, each holster let fall, 

Shook off both my jack-boots, let go belt and all. 

Stood up in the stirrup, leaned, patted his ear. 

Called my Roland his pet-name, my horse without peer ; 

Clapped my hands, laughed and sang, any noise, bad or good, 

Till at length into Aix Roland galloped and stood. 

And all I remember is, friends flocking round 

As I sat with his head 'twixt my knees on the ground, 

And no voice but was praising this Roland of mine, 

As I poured down his throat our last measure of wine. 

Which (the burgesses voted by common consent) 

Was no more than his due who brought good news from Ghent. 

Robert BsowNiNa : Poetical Works. 



CXVII. 

THE HOMES OF ENGLAND. 

(From "Miscellaneous Poems.") 

The stately homes of England, 

How beautiful they stand. 
Amidst their tall ancestral trees. 

O'er all the pleasant land ! 
The doer across their greensward bound 

Through shade and sunny gleam, 
And the swan glides past them with the sound 

Of some rejoicing stream. 
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The merry homes of England ! 

Around their hearths by night. 
What gladsome looks of household love 

Meet in the ruddy light I 
There woman's voice flows forth in song, 

Or childhood's tale is told ; 
Or lips move tunefully along 

Some glorioiis page of old. 
The cottage homes of England ! 

By thousands on her plains, 
They are smiling o'er the silvery brooks, 

And round the hamlet-ianes. 
Through glowing orchards forth they peep, 

Each from its nook of leaves ; 
And fearless there the lowly sleep. 

As the bird beneath their eaves. 
The free fair homes of England I 

Long, long in hut and hall 
May hearts of native proof be rear'd 

To guard each hallow'd wall. 
And green for ever be the groves. 

And bright the flowery sod, 
Where first the child's glad spirit loves 

Its country and its God. 

Felicia Dobothea Hemans : Poetical Works. 



CXVIII. 

ENGLAND'S DEAD. 

{From "Miscellaneous Poems.") 

Son of the ocean isle ! 
Where sleep your mighty dead ! 
Show me what high and stately pile 
Is rear'd o'er Glory's bed. 

Go, stranger, track the deep, 
Free, free the white sail spread ! 
Wave may not foam, nor wild wind sleep, 
Where rest not England's dead. 

On Egypt's burning plains, 
By the pyramid o'ersway'd, 
With fearful power the noonday reigns^ 
And the palm-trees yield no shade. 
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But let the angry sun 
From heaven look fiercely red, 
Unfelt by those whose task is done !-^ 
7'Aere slumber England's deadi 

The hurricane hath might 
Along the Indian shore. 
And far, by Ganges' banks at night 
Is heard the tiger's roar. 

But let the sound roll on, 
It hath no tone of dread 
For those that from their toils are gonfe ;-^ 
There, slumber England's dead; 

Loud rush the torrent-floods 
The western wilds among ; 
And free, in green Columbia's woods, 
The hunter's bow is strung. 

But let the floods rush on ! 
Let the arrow's flight be sped ! 
Why should they reck whose task is done ?- 
There slumber England's dead. 

The mountain-storms rise high 
In the snowy Pyrenees, 
And toss the pine-boughs through the sky, 
Like rose-leaves on the breeze. 

But let the storm rage on ! 
Let the forest- wreaths be shed ! 
For the Roncesvalles' field is won — 
There slumber England's dead. 

On the frozen deep's repose 
'Tis a dark and dreadful hour, 
When round the ship the ice-fields close, 
And the northern night-clouds lower. 

But let the ice drift on I 
Let the cold blue desert spread I 
Tlidr course with mast and flag is done,— 
There slumber England's deadi 

The warlike of the isles. 
The men of field and wave, 
Are not the rocks their funeral piles, 
The ieai and shores their grave ? 
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Go, stranger, track the deep. 
Free, free the white sail spread ! 
Wave' may not foam, nor wild wind sweep 
Where rest not England's dead. 

Felicia Dorothea Hemans : Poetical Works. 



CXIX. 

THE NAME OF ENGLAND. 

{From "Miscellaneous Poems.") 

The trumpet of the battle 

Hath a high and thrilling tone ; 
And the first deep gun of an ocean fight 

Dread music all its own. 

But a mightier power, my England ! 

Is in that name of thine, 
To strike the fire from every heart 

Along the banner'd line. 

Proudly it woke the spirits 

Of yore, the brave and true, 
When the bow was bent on Crcssy's field, 

And the yeoman's arrow flew. 

And proudly hath it floated 

Through the battles of the sea, 
When the red-cross flag o'er smoke-wreaths play'd, 

Like the lightning in its glee. 

On rook, on wave, on bastion. 

Its echoes have been known ; 
By a thousand streams the hearts lie low, 

That have answered to its tone. 

A thousand ancient mountains 

Its pealing note hath stirr'd ; 
Sound on, and on, for evermore, 

O thou victorious word ! 

Felicia DoKOinEA Hemans : Poetical Worhs.- 
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cxx. 
A WET SHEET AND A FLOWING SEA. 

A wet sheet and a flowing sea, 

A wind that follows fast, 

And fills the white and rustling sail. 

And bends the gallant mast ; 

And bends thS gallant mast, my boys. 

While, like the eagle free, 

Away the good ship flies, and leaves 

Old England on the lee. 

for a soft and gentle wind ! 

1 heard a fair one cry ; 

But give to me the snoring breeze, 

And white waves heaving high. 

The white waves heaving high, my boys. 

The good ship tight and free — 

The world of waters is our home. 

And merry men are we. 

There's tempest in yon horned moon, 
And lightning in yon cloud ; 
And hark the music, mariners, 
The wind is piping loud ; 
The wind is piping loud, my boys, 
The Ughtning flashing free— 
While the hollow oak our palace is. 
Our heritage the sea. 

Allax Cusningham. 



CXXI. 
TOM BOWLING. 

Here, a sheer hulk, lies poor Tom Bowling, 

The darling of our crew ; 
No more he'll hear the tempest howling, 

For Death has broach'd him to. 
His form was of the manliest beautyj 

His heart was kind and soft ; 
faithful below he did his duty, . 

But now he's gone aloft. 
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Tom never from his word departed, 

His virtues were so rare ; 
His friends were many and true-hearted, 

His Poll was kind and fair ; 
And then he'd sing so blithe and jolly ; 

Ah, many's the time and oft ! 
But mirth is turned to melancholy, 

For Tom is gone aloft. 

Yet shall poor Tom find pleasant weather. 

When He, who all commands. 
Shall give, to call life's crew together. 

The word to pipe all hands. 
Thus Death, who kings and tars dispatches, 

In vain Tom's life has doffed ; 
For though his body's under hatches. 

His soul Is gone aloft. 

Charles Dibdin. 



' CXXII. 
POOR JACK. 



60, patter to lubbers and swabs, do you see, 

'Boiit danger, and fear, and the like' ; 
A tight-water boat and good sea-room give me, 

And it a'nt to a little I'll strike. 
Though the tempest top-gallant mast smack smooth should smite. 

And shiver each splinter of wood. 
Clear the deck, stow the yards, and bouse everything tight. 

And under reefed foresail we'll scud : 
Avast ! nor don't think me a milksop so soft. 

To be taken for trifles aback ; 
For they say there's a providence sits up aloft. 

To keep watch for the life of poor Jack ! 

I heard our good chaplain palaver one day, 

About souls, heaven, mercy, and such ; 
And, my timbers ! what lingo he'd coil and belay ; 

Why, 'twas just all as one as High Dutch ; 
For he said how a sparrow can't founder, d'ye see, 

Without orders that come down below ; 
And many fine things that proved dearly to me 

That providence takes us in tow ; 
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For, says he, do you mind me, let storms e'er so oft 

Take the top-sails of sailors aback, 
There's a sweet little cherub that sits up aloft. 

To keep watch for the life of poor Jack ! 

I said to our Poll — for, d'ye see, she would cry — 

When last we weighed anchor for sea. 
What argufies snivelling and piping your eye ? 

Why, what a rare fool you must be ! 
Can't you see the world's wide, and there's room for us all. 

Both for seamen and lubbers ashore ? 
And if to old Davy I should go, friend Poll, 

Yon never will hear of me more. 
What then ? All's a hazard : come, don't be so soft ; 

Perhaps I may laughing come back ; 
For, d'ye see, there's a cherub sits smiling aloft. 

To keep watch for the life of poor Jack ! 

D'ye mind me, a sailor should be every inch 

All as one as a piece of the ship. 
And with her brave the world, not offering to flinch. 

From the moment the anchor's atrip. 
As for me, in all weathers, all times, sides and ends, 

Nought's a trouble from a duty that springs. 
For my heart is my Poll's, and my rhino's my friend's ; 

And as for my life, 'tis the King's. 
Even when my time comes, ne'er believe me so soft. 

As for grief to be taken aback. 
For the same little cherub that sits up aloft 

Will look out a good berth for poor Jack ! 

Chables Dibdin, 



CXXIII. 

SONG. 

The Captain stood on the carrouade — first lieutenant, says he. 

Send all my merry men aft here, for they must list to me ; 

I haven't the gift of the gab, my sons — because I'm bred to the sea ; 

That ship there is a Frenchman, who means to fight with we. 
Odds bobs, hammer and tongs, long as I've been to sea, 
I've fought 'gainst every odds — but I've gained the victory. 

That ship there is a Frenchman, and if we don't take sht, 
'Tis a thousand bullets to one, that she will capture we, ; 
I haven't the gift of the gab, my boys : so each man to his gun ; 
If she's not mine in hivlf an hour, I'll flog each mother's son, 
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Odds bobs, hammer and tongs, long as I've been to sea, 
I've fought 'gainst every odds— and I've gained the victory, 

We fought for twenty minutes, when the Frenchman had enouglj ; 
I little thought, said he, that your men were of such stuff ; 
The Captain took the Frenchman's sword, a low bow made to he ; 
I haven't the gift of the gab, monsieur, but polite I wish to be. 

Odds bobs, hammer and tongs, long as I've been to sea, 
I've fought 'gainst every odds — and I've gained the victory, 

Our Captain sent for all of us ; my merry men, said he, 

I haven't the gift of the gab, my lads, but yet I thankful be i 

You've done your duty handsomely, each man stood to his gun ) 

If you hadn't, you villains, as sure as day, I'd flogged each mother's son. 

Odds bobs, hammer and tongs, as long as I'm at the sea, 
I'll fight 'gaingt every odds— and I'll gain the victory. 

Cattain Ma«i}yat i Sncirkj/yow 



OXXIV. 
THE SAILOR'S CONSOLATION, 

One night came on a hurricane. 

The sea was mountains rolling, 
When Barney Buntline turn'i his quid, 

And said to Billy Bowling 1 
'■ A strong nor-wester's blowing. Bill | 

Hark ! don't ye hear it roar now ? 
Jjord help 'enj, how I pities all 

Unhappy folks on shore now ! 

'' Fool-hardy chaps who live in towns, 

What ganger they are all in, 
And now lie quaking in ^beir beds, 

For fear the roof shall fall in ! 
Poor creatures, hovr they envies us. 

And wishes, I've a notion, 
{"or our good luck, in such a storm. 

To be upon the ocean ! 

" And as for them who're out all day, 
On business from their houses. 

And late at night are coming home. 
To cheer their bsvbes and spouses j 
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While yon and I, Bill, on the deck 

Are comfortably lying, 
My eyes ! what tiles and ohimney-pots 

About their heads are flying ! 

" And very often have we heard 

How men are killed and undone, 
By overturns of carriages, 

By thieves, and fires in London. 
We know what risks all landsmen run. 

From noblemen to tailors ; 
Then, Bill, let us thank Providence 

That you and I are sailors. " 



Chables Dibdin (?) 



CXXV. 
THE SEA. 



The sea, the sea, the open sea, 

The blue, the fresh, the ever free ; 

Without a mark, without a bound, 

It runneth the earth's wide regions round. 

It plays with the clouds, it mocks the skies, 

Or like a cradled creature lies. 

I'm on the sea, I'm on the sea, 

I am where I would ever be. 

With the blue above and the blue below 

And silence wheresoe'er I go. 

If a storm should coine and awake the deep. 

What matter ! I shall ride and sleep. 

I love, how I love ! to ride 
On the fierce, foaming, bursting tide. 
When every mad wave drowns the moon, 
And whistles aloft his tempest tune : 
And tells how goeth the world below. 
And why the south-west blasts do blow. 

I never was on the dull, tame shore. 
But I loved the great sea more and more. 
And backwards flew to her billowy breast. 
Like a bird that seeketh its mother's nest — 
And a mother she was and is to me. 
For I was born on the open sea. 
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The waves were white, and red the morn, 
In the noisy hour when I was born ; 
The whale it whistled, the porpoise rolled, 
And the dolphins bared their backs of gold. 
And never was heard such an outcry wild. 
As welcomed to life the ocean child. 

I have lived since then in calm and strife. 
Full fifty summers a rover's life, 
With wealth to spend and a power to range. 
But never have sought nor sighed for change. 
And Death, whenever he come to me, 
Shall come on the wild, unbounded sea. 
Bktan Waller Peoctee, ("Baebt Coenwall") : English Poems. 



CXXVI. 
MARCO BOZZARIS. 

AUGUST 10, 1823. 

(Marco Eozzaris, a Greek patriot, greatly distinguished in the succesBful struggle of his 
country for independence, fell during an assault on the Turkish camp.) 

At midnight, in his guarded tent, 

The Turk was dreaming of the hour 
When Greece, her knee in suppliance bent, 

Should tremble at his power. 
In dreams, through camp and court he bore 
The trophies of a conqueror ; 

In dreams, his song of triumph heard ; — 
Then wore the monarch's signet ring : — 
Then pressed the monarch's throne — a king ! — 
As wild his thoughts, and gayof wing, 

As Eden's garden bird ! 

At midnight, in the forest shades, 

Bozzaris ranged his Suliote band, 
True as the steel of their tried blades, ^- 

Heroes in heart and hand. 
There had the Persians' thousands stood. 
There had the glad earth drunk their blood 

On old Platsea's day ; 
And now these breathed that haunted air — 
The sons of sires who conquered there — 
With arm to strike and soul to dare, 

As quick, as far as they ! 
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Au hour passed on :— the Turk awoke :-^ 

That bright dream was his last ; — 
He woke — to hear liis sentries shriek, 
" To arms ! — they come ! — the Greek, the Greek ! " 

He woke — to die, 'midst flame and smoke, 
And shout, and groan, and sabre-stroke. 
And death-shots falling thick and fast. 
Like forest-pines before the blast, 
Or lightnings from the mountain-cloud j 
And heard, with voice as trumpet loud, 

Bozzaris cheer his band ; 
" Strike — till the last armed foe expires. 
Strike — ^for your altars and your fires. 
Strike — for the green graves of your sires, 

God — and your native land 1 " 

They fought like brave men, long and well. 

They piled that ground with Moslem slain, 
They conquered— but Bozzaris fell 

Bleeding at every vein. 
His few surviving comrades saw 
His smile, when rang their proud hurrah, 

And the red field was won ; 
They saw in death his eyelids close, 
Calmly, as to a night's repose. 

Like flowers at set of sun. 

Come to the bridal chamber, Death ! 

Come to the mother's, when she feels 
For the first time her first-boi-n's breath j 

Come when the blessed seals 
Which close the pestilence are broke. 
And crowded cities wail its stroke ; 
Come in Consumption's ghastly form, 
The Earthquake-shook, the Ocean-storm j 
Come, when the heart beats high and warm 

With banquet-song, and dance, and wiue,-^- 
And thou art terrible ! — the tear. 
The groan, the knell, the pall, the bier, 
Aud all we know, or dream, or fear 

Of agony, are thine ! 

But to the hero, when his sword 
Has won the battle for the free, 
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Thy voice sounds like a prophet's word ; 
And in its hollow tones are heard 

The thanks of millions yet to be ! 
Come, when his task of fame is wrought ; 
Come, with the laurel-leaf, blood-bought ; 

Come, in the crowning hour j and then, 
Thy sunken eyes' unearthly light 
To him is welcome, as the sight 

Of sky and stars to prisoned men j 
Thy grasp is welcome as the hand 
Of brother in a foreign land ; 
Thy summons welcome, as the cry 
Which told the Indian isles were nigh 

To the world-seeking Genoese, 
When the land-wind, from woods of palm, 
And orange groves, and fields of balm, 
Elew o'er the Haytian seas, 

Bozzaris ! she who gave thee birth. 
Will, by the pllgrim-oircled hearth, 

Talk of thy doom, without a sigh ; 
For thou art Freedom's now, and Fame's j 
One of the few, the immortal names, 

That were not bom to die. 

James Fitz-Greene Halleck. 



cxxvn.- 

OLD IRONSIDES. 
1830. 

CWritten at the time when It was proposed to break up the frigate Constitution, popu- 
larly called " Old Ironsides.") 

Ay, tear her tattered ensign down ! 

Long has it waved on high, 
And many an eye has danced to see 

That banner in the sky ; 
Beneath it rung the battle shout, 

And burst the cannon's roar ; 
The meteor of the ocean air 

Shall sweep the clouds no more ! 

Her deck, once red with heroes' blood, 

Where knelt the vanquished foe. 
When winds were hurrying o'er the flood. 

And waves were white below. 
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No more shall feel the victor's tread, 

Or know the conquered knee ; 
The harpies of the shore shall pluck 

The eagle of the sea ! 

better that her shattered hulk 

Should sink beneath the wave ; 
Her thunders shook the mighty deep, 

And there should bo her grave ; 
Nail to the mast her holy flag. 

Set every threadbare sail, 
And give her to the god of storms. 

The lightning and the gale ! 

Oliveb Wendell Holmes : Poetical Works. 



CXXVIII. 

OLIVER'S ADVICE. 

AN ORANGE BALLAD. 

1834. 

(This is a well-authenticated anecdote of CromweU. On a certain occasion, when his 
troops were about crossing a river to attack the enemy, he concluded an address, couched 
in the usual fanatic terms in use among them, with these words— *'Put your trust in God; 
but mind to keep your powder dry.") 

The night is gathering gloomily, the day ia closing fast — 

The tempest flaps his raven wings in loud and angry blast ; 

The thunder clouds are driving athwart the lurid sky — - 

But " put your trust in God, my boys, and keep your powder dry.'' 

There was a day when loyalty was hail'd with lionour due. 
Our banner the protection wav'd to all the good and true — 
And gallant hearts beneath its folds were link'd in honour's tie. 
We put our trust in God, my boys, and kept our powder dry. 

When Treason bar'd her bloody arm, and madden'd round the land. 
For King, and laws, and order fair, we drew the ready brand ; 
Our gathering spell was William's name — our word was, " Do or die,'' 
And still we put our trust in God, and kept our powder dry. 

But now, alas ! a wondrous change has come the nation o'er. 
And worth and gallant services remember'd are no more ; 
And, crush'd beneath oppression's weight, in chains of grief we lie — 
But put your trust in God, my boys, and keep your powder dry. 
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Forth starts the spawn of Treason, the 'soaped of Ninety-eight, 
To bask in courtly favour, and seize the heUn of state — 
E'en they whose hands are reeking yet with murder's crimson dye ; 
But put your trust in God, my boys, and keep your powder dry. 

They come, whose deeds incarnadin'd the Slauey's silver wave — 
They come, who to the foreign foe the hail of welcome gave ; 
He comes, the open rebel fierce — he comes, the Jesuit sly ; 
But put your trust in God, my boys, and keep your powder dry. 

They come, whose councils wrapp'd the land in foul rebellious flame. 
Their hearts unchastened by remorse, their cheeks untinged hy shame. 
Be still, be still, indignant heart— be tearless, too, each eye. 
And put your trust in God, my boys, and keep your powder dry. 

The Pow'r that led his chosen, by pillar'd cloud and flame. 
Through parted sea and desert waste, that Pow'r is still the same ; 
He fails not — He, the loyal hearts that firm on him rely — 
So put your trust in God, my boys, and keep your powder dry. 

The Pow'r that nerv'd the stalwart arms of Gideon's chosen few, 

The Pow'r that led great William, Boyne's reddening torrent through — 

In His protecting aid confide, and every foe defy — 

Then put your trust in God, my boys, and keep your powder dry. 

Already see the star of hope emits its orient blaze. 

The cheering beacon of relief it glimmers thro' the haze. 

It tells of better days to come, it tells of succour nigh — 

Then put your trust in God, my boys, and keep your powder dry. 

See, see along the hills of Down its rising glories spread. 
But brightest beams its radiance from Donard's lofty head. 
Glanbrassil's vales are kindling wide, and " Roden '"is the cry- 
Then put your trust in God, my boys, and keep your powder dry. 

Then cheer ye, hearts of loyalty, nor sink in dark despair. 

Our banner shall again unfold its glories to the air. 

The storm that raves the wildest the soonest passes by j 

Then put your trust in God, my boys, and keep your powder dry. 

For " happy homes," for " altars ftee," we gtasp the ready sword^ 
For freedom, truth, and for our God's unmutilated word. 
These, these the war-cry of bur march, our hope the Lord on high ; 
Then put your trust in God, my boys, and keep your powder dry. 

Colonel William Blackeb ; Poems, 

1 Lord Baden reeides at the base of Slieve Sonard. 
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CXXIX. 

VICTORIA'S TEARS. 

June 20, 1837. 
" maiden heir of Kings ! 
A King has left lii3 place ! 
The majesty of Death has swept 

All other from his face ! 
And thou upon thy mother's breast, 

No longer lean adown — 
But take the glory from the rest. 
And rule the land that loves thee best." 
The maiden wept ; 
She wept to wear a crown ! 

They decked her courtly halls^ 

They reined her hundred steeds^ 
They shouted at her palace gates 

" A noble Queen succeeds ! " 
Her name has stirred the mountain's sleep. 

Her praise has filled the town ! 
And mourners God had stricken deep. 
Looked hearkeniug up, and did not weep. 
Alone she wept. 

Who wept to wear a crown 1 

She saw no purples shine, 

For tears had dimmed her eyes ! 
She only knew her childhood's flowei-s 

Were happier pageantries 1 
And while her heralds played the part, 

For million shouts to drown — 
" God save the Queen," from hill to mart,— 
She heard through all her beating heart, 
And turned and wept ; 

She wept to wear a crown ! 

God save thee, Weeping Queen I 

Thou shalt be well beloved ! 
The tyrant's sceptre cannot move, 

As those pnre tears have moved I 
The nature in thine eyes we see. 

That tyrants cannot own — 
The love that guardeth liberties 1 
Strange blessing on the nation lies. 
Whose Sovereign wept. 

Yea ! wept to wear its crown 1 
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God bless thee, weeping Queen, 

With blessing more divine ! 
And fill with happier love than Earth's 

That tender heart of thine ! 
That when the thrones of earth shall lie 

As low as graves brought down j 
A pierced hand may give to thee 
The crown which angels shout to sec I 
Thou wilt not weep 

To wear that heavenly crown ! 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning : Poeticai Worhsu 
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AN INCIDENT OF THE FIRE AT HAMBURG. 

Mat 4, 1842. 

The tower of old St. Nicholas soared upward to the skieg, 
Like some huge piece of Nature's make, the growth of centuries ; 
You could not deem its crowded spires a work of human art, 
They seemed to struggle lightward from a sturdy living heart. 

Not Nature's self more freely speaks in crystal or in oak, 

Than through the pious builder's hand, in that gray pile she spoke ) 

And as from acorn springs the oak, so, freely and alone, 

Sprang from his heart this hymn to God, sung in obedient stone. 

It seemed a wondrous freak of chance, so perfect, yet so rough, 
A whim of Nature crystallized slowly in granite tough ; 
The thick spires yearned towards the sky in quaint harmonious lines, 
And in broad sunlight basked and slept, like a grove of blasted pines. 

Never did rock or stream or tree lay claim with better right 
To all the adorning sympathies of shadow and of light ; 
And, in that forest petrified, as forester there dwells 
Stout Herman, the old sacristan, sole lord of all its bells. 

Surge leaping after surge, the fire roared onward red as blood, 
Till half of Hamburg lay engulfed beneath the eddying flood ; 
For miles away, the flery spray poured down its deadly raiu. 
And back and forth the billows 'sucked, and paused, and burst again. 

From square to square with tiger leaps panted the lustful fire, 

The air to leeward shuddered With the gasps of its desire ; 

And church and palace, which oven now stood whelmed but to the knee, 

Lift their black roof like breakers lone amid the whirling sea. 
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Up in hia tnwer old Herman sat and watched with quiet look, 
His soul had trusted God too long to be at last forsook ; 
He could not fear, for surely God a pathway would unfold 
Through this red sea for faithful hearts, as once He did of old. 

But scarcely can he cross himself, or on his good saint call. 
Before the sacrilegious flood o'erleaped the churchyard wall ; 
And, ere a yattr half was said, 'mid smoke and crackling glare, 
His island tower scarce juts its head above the wide despair. 

Upon the peril's desperate peak liis heart stood up sublime ; 
His first thought was for God above, his next was for his chime ; 
" Sing now and make your voices heard in hymns of praise,'' cried lie, 
" As did the Israelites of old, safe walking tiirough the sea ! 

" Through this red sea our God hath made the pathway safe to shore ; 
Our promised land stands full in sight ; shout now as ne'er before ! " 
And as the tower came crashing down, the bolls in clear accord 
Pealed forth the grand old German hymn, "All good souls, praise theLord!" 

James Russell Lowell : Poetical Works. 
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THE WRECK OF THE HESPERUS. 

It was the schooner Hesperus, 

That sailed the wintry sea ; 
And the skipper had taken his little daughter 

To bear him company. 

Blue were her eyes as the fairy flax, 

Her cheeks like the dawn of day. 
And her bosom white as the hawthorn buds. 

That ope in the month of May. . 

The skipper he stood beside the helm, 

His pipe was in his mouth. 
And he watched how the veering flaw did blow, 

'J he smoke now west, now south. 

Then up and spake an old sailoi*, 

Had sailed the Spanish Main, 
" I pray thee, put into yonder port, 

For 1 fear a hurricanei 
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" Last uight the moon had u, golden ring, 

And to night no moon we see ! " 
The skipper he blew a whiff from his pipe, 

And a scornful laugh laughed he. 

Colder and louder blew the wind, 

A gale from the north-east ; 
The snow fell hissing in the brine, 

And the billows frothed like yeast. 

Down came the storm, and smote amain 

The vessel in its strength ; 
She shuddered and paused, like a frighted steed. 

Then leaped her cable's length. 

"Come hither ! come hither ! my little daughter, 

And do not tremble so, 
For I can weather the roughest gale. 

That ever wind did blow. " 

He wrapped her warm in his seaman's coat 

Against the stinging blast ; 
He out a rope from a broken spar. 

And bound her to the mast. 

" father ! I hear the church bells ring, 

say what may it be ? " 
" 'Tis a fog-bell on a rook-bound coast ! "-^ 

And he steered for the open sea. 

" father ! I hear the sound of guns, 

O say what may it be ? " 
" Some ship in distress, that cannot live 

In such an angry sea ! " 

" father ! I see a gleaming light, 

say what may it be ? " 
But the father answered never a word, 

A frozen corpse was he. 

Lashed to the helm, all stifif and stark, 

With his face turned to the skies. 
The lantern gleamed through the gleaming snow 

On his fixed and glassy eyes. 

Then the maiden clasped her hands and prayed 

That savfed she might be ; 
And she thought of Christ who stilled tiie wave, 

On tlie lake of Galilee. 
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And fast through the midnight dark and drear, 

Through the whistling sleet and snow, 
Like a sheeted ghost, the vessel swept 

Towards the reef of Norman's Woe. 

And ever the fitful gusts between 

A sound came from the land ; 
It was the sound of the trampling surf, 

On the rooks and the hard sea-sand. 

The breakers were right beneath her bows, 

She drifted a dreary wreck, 
And a whooping billow swept the crew 

Like icicles from her deck. 

She struck where the white and fleecy waves 

Looked soft as carded wool. 
But the cruel rooks they gored her sides 

Like the horns of an angry bull. 

Her rattling shrouds, all sheathed in ice. 

With the masts went by the board ; 
Like a vessel of glass, she stove and sank, 

Ho ! ho ! the breakers roared ! 

At day-break, on the bleak sea-beach, 

A fisherman stood aghast. 
To see the form of a maiden fair. 

Lashed close to a drifting mast. 

The salt sea was frozen on her breast. 

The salt tears in her eyes ; 
And he saw her hair, like the brown sea-weed. 

On the billows fall and rise. 

Such was the wreck of the Hesperus, 

In the midnight and the snow ! 
Christ save us all from a death like this. 

On the reef of Norman's Woe ! 

Henky Wadswobth Longfellow : Poetical Works. 
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CXXXII. 

THE GOOD TIME COMING. 

[Extract.] 

(From " Voices from the Crowd. "J 

There's a good time coining, boys, 

A good time coming ; 
We may not live to see the day. 
But earth shall glisten in the ray 

Of the good time coming. 
Cannon-balls may aid the truth. 

But thought's a weapon stronger ; 
We'll win our battle by its aid — 

Wait a little longer. 

There's a good time coming, boys, 

A good time coming ; 
The pen shall supersede the sword, 
And right, not might, shall be the lord, 

In the good time coming. 
Worth, not birth, shall rule mankind. 

And be acknowledged stronger ; 
The proper impulse has been given — • 

Wait a little longer. 

There's a good time coming, boys, 

A good time coming ; 
War in all men's eyes shall be 
A monster of iniquity 

In tlie good time coming. 
Nations shall not quarrel then 

To prove which is the stronger. 
Nor slaughter men for glory's sake^ 

Wait a little longer. 

There's a good time coming, boys, 

A good time coming. 
Hateful rivalries of creed 
Shall not make their martyrs bleed 

In the good time coming. 
Eeligiou shall be shorn of pride. 

And flourish all the stronger : 
And Charity shall trim her lamp — 

Wait a little longer. 

Charles Mackay : Poetical Works. 
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CXXXIII. 

THE ARSENAL AT SPRINGFIELD. 

(From " The Belfry of Bruges," and other Poems.) 

This is the Arsenal. From floor to ceiling 
Like a huge organ, rise the burnished arms ; 

But from their silent pipes no anthem pealing 
Startles the villages with strange alarms. 

Ah ! what a sound will rise, how wild and dreary, 
When the death-angel touches those swift keys ! 

What loud lament and dismal Miserere 
Will mingle with their awful symphonies j 

I hear even now the infinite fierce chorus. 
The cries of agony, the endless groan, 

"Which through the ages that have gone before ua, 
In long reverberations reach our own. 

On helm and harness rings the Saxon hammer, 
Through Cimbric forest roars the Norseman's song. 

And, loud, amid the universal clamour, 
O'er distant deserts sounds the Tartar gong. 

I hear the Florentine, who from his palace 
Wheels out his battle-bell M'ith dreadful din, 

And Aztec priests upon their teocallis 

Beat the wild war-drums made of serpent's skin. 

The tumult of each sacked and burning village, 
The shout that every prayer for mercy drowns : 

The soldier's revels in the midst of pillage ; 
The wail of famine in beleaguered towns. 

The bursting shell, the gateway wrenched asiuider. 
The rattling musketry, the clashing blade ; 

And ever and anon, in tones of thunder, 
The diapson of the cannonade. 

Is it, man, with such discordant noises. 
With such accursed instruments as these, 

Thou drownest Nature's sweet and kindly voices, 
And jarrest the celestial harmonies ? 

Were half the power that fills the world with terror, 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and courts. 

Given to redeem the human mind from error. 
There were no need for arsenals nor forts : 
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The warrior's namfe would be a name abhorred ! 

And every nation, that should lift again 
Its hand against a brother, on its forehead 

Would wear for evermore the curse of Cain ! 

Down the dark future, through long generations. 
The eoboing sounds grow fainter and then cease ; 

And like a bell, with solemn, sweet vibrations 

I hear once more the voice of Christ say, " Peace ! " 

Peace ! and no longer from its brazen portals 
The blast of War's great organ shakes the skies ! 

But beautiful as songs of the immortals, 
The holy melodies of love arise. 

Henbt Wadsworth LongfeIiLOW ; Poitical Worhs. 



CXXXIV. 
A BALLAD OF SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. 

1845. 

(Sir John Pranklin, with Captains Crozier and Fitzjames, in H. M. Ships Erehvs and 
Terror, sailed on his third Arctic expedition, May 24, 1845. Kemains of his expeditioa 
were discovered by successive search parties, but Sir John himself was never found. He 
discovered the North "West Passage.) 

" The ice was here, the ice was there, 
The ice was all around." — Coleridge. 

" whither sail you. Sir John Franklin ? " 

Cried a whaler in Baffin's Bay. 
" To know if between the land and the pole 

I may find a broad sea-way.'' 

" I charge you back, Sir John Tranklin, 

As you would live and thrive ; 
Por between the land and the frozen pole 

No man may sail alive. " 

But lightly laughed the stout Sir John, 

And spoke unto his men : 
" Half England is wrong, if he is right ; 

Bear off to Westward then ! " 

' ' whither sail you, brave Englishman ? " 

Cried the little Esquimaux. 
" Between your land and the polar star 

My goodly vessels go." 
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" Come down, if you would journey tliere," 

The little Indian said ; 
" And change your cloth for fur clothing, 

Your vessel for a sled." 
But lightly laughed the stout Sir John, 

And the crew laughed with him too : — 
" A sailor to change from ship to sled, 

I ween, were something new ! " 

All through the long, long polar day, 

The vessels westward sped ; 
And wherever the sails of Sir John were blown. 

The ice gave way and fled : 

Gave way with many a hollow groan 

And with many a surly roar ; 
But it murmured and threatened on every side. 

And closed where he sailed before. 

" Ho ! see ye not, my merry men, 

The broad and open sea? 
Bethink ye what the whaler said, 
Think of the little Indian's sled ! " 

The crew laughed out in glee. 

" Sir John, Sir John, 'tis bitter cold. 

The scud drives on the breeze. 
The ice comes looming from the north. 

The very sunbeams freeze." 

" Bright summer goes, dark winter comes — 

We cannot rule the year ; 
But long ere summer's sun goes down, 

On yonder sea we'll steer." 

The dripping icebergs dipped and rose, 

And floundered down the gale ; 
Tlie ships were stayed, the yards were niamied. 

And furled the useless sail. 

" The summer's gone, the winter's come. 

We sail not on yonder sea : 
Why sail we not. Sir John Franklin ? " 

A silent man was he. 

" Tlie summer goes, the winter oomes^ 

We cannot rule the year." 
' ' I ween we cannot rule the ways, 

Sir John, wherein we'd steer 1 " 
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1 he cruel ice came floating on, 

And closed beneath the lee, 
Till the thickening waters dashed no more ; 
'Twas ice around, behind, before — 

God ! there is no sea ! 

"U'hat think you of the whaler now ? 

What of the Esquimaux ? 
A sled were better than a ship, 

To cruise through ice and snow. 
Down sank the baleful crimson sun, 

The northern light came out, 
And glared upon the ice-bound ships, 

And shook its spears about. 
The snow came down, storm breeding storm, 

And on the decks was laid : 
Till the weary sailor, sick at heart, 

Sank down beside his spade. 
" Sir John, the night is black and long. 

The hissing wind is bleak, 
The hard, green ice is strong as death :— 

1 prithee. Captain, speak ! " 

" The night is neither bright nor short, 

The singing breeze is cold ; 
The ice is not so strong as hope— . 

The heart of man is bold ! " 
" What hope can scale this icy wall. 

High o'er the main flag-staff ? 
Above the ridges the wolf and bear 
Look down with a patient, settled stare, 

Look down on us and laugh. " 
"The summer went, the winter came — 

We could not rule the year ; 
But summer will melt the ice again, 
And open a path to the sunny main, 

Whereon our ships shall steer." 
The winter went, the summer went. 

The winter came around : 
But the hard green ice was strong as death. 
And the voice of hope sank to a breath. 

Yet caught at every sound. 

"Hark ! heard ye not the noise of gnus ? 
And there, and there, again ? " 
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" 'Tis some uneasy iceberg's roar, 
As he turns in the frozen main.'' 

"Hurrah ! hurrah ! the Esquimaux 

Across the ice-fields steal : 
God give them grace for their chaiity ! " 

" Ye pray for the silly seal." 

" Sir John, where are the English fields, 

And where are the English trees, 
And where are the little English flowers 

That open in the breeze ? " 

' ' Be still, be still, my brave sailors ! 

You shall see the fields again, 
And smell the scent of the opening flowers, 

The grass, and the waving grain." 

" ! when shall I see my orphan child ? 

My Mary waits for me." 
" ! when shall I see my old mother, 

And pray at her trembling knee ? " 
" Be still, be still, my brave sailors ! 

Think not such thoughts again." 
6ut a tear froze slowly on his cheek j 

He thought of Lady Jane. 
Ah ! bitter, bitter grows the cold, 

The ice grows more and more ; 
More settled stare the Wolf and beat. 

More patieht than before. 
" Oh I think you, good Sir John Frankliu, 

We'll ever see the land ? 
'Twas cruel to send us here to starve. 

Without a helping hand. 
" 'Twas cruel. Sir John, to send us here, 

So far from help and home. 
To starve and freeze on this lonely sea ; 
I ween, the Lord of the Admiralty 

Would rather send than come." 

" ! whether we starve to death alone, 

Or sail to our own country. 
We have done what man has neVer done— 
The truth is found, the secret won— 

We passed the Northern Sea ! " 

George Henry Bokee, 
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cxxxv. 
OLD TOWLER. 

18th oentury. 

Bright chanticleer proukims the dawn, 

And spangles deck the thorn, 
The lowing herds now quit the lawn, 

The lark springs from the corn : 
Dogs, huntsmen, round the window throng. 

Fleet Towler leads the cry ; 
Arise the burden of my song, — 
This day a stag must die. 
With a hey, ho, chevy ! 
Hark forward, hark forward, tantivy ! 
Hark, hark, tantivy ! 
This day a stag must die. 

The cordial takes its merry round. 

The laugh and joke prevail, 
The huntsman blows a jovial sound. 

The dogs snuff up the gale ; 
The upland wilds they sweep along, 

O'er fields, through brakes they fly ; 
The game is roused ; too true the song — 
This day a stag must die. 
With a hey, ho, chevy ! 
Hark forward, hark forward, tantivy ! 
Hark, hark, tantivy ! 
This day a stag must die. 

Poor stag ! the dogs thy haunches gore, 

The tears run down thy face, 
The huntsman's pleasure is no more. 

His joys were in the chase ; 
Alike the gen'rous sportsman burns 

To win the blooming fair, 
But yet he honours each by turns. 
They each become his care. 
With a hey, ho, chevy ! 
Hark forward, hark forward, tantivy ! 
Hark, hark, tanti^'y, 
This day a stag must die. 

Anon. 
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cxxxvr. 
THE GALLOPING SQUIRE. 

Come, I'll show you a country that none can surpass, 

For a flyer to cross like a bird on the wing. 
We have acres of woodland and oceans of grass, 

We liave game in the autumn and cubs in the spring, 
We have scores of good fellows hang out in the shire. 
But the best of them all is the Galloping Squire. 

The Galloping Squire to the saddle has got, 
While the dewdrop is melting in gems on the thorn, 

From the kennel he's drafted the pick of his lot ; 
How they swarm to his cheer ! How tliey fly to his horn ! 

Like harriers turning or chasing like fire, 

" I can trust 'em, each hound ! " says the Galloping Squire. 

One wave of his arm, to the covert they throng ; 

" Yoix ! wind him ! and rouse him ! By Jove ! he's away ! " 
Through a gap in the oaks see them speeding along, 

O'er the open like pigeons : " They meara it to-day ! 
You may jump till you're sick — you may spur till you tire ! 
For it's catch 'em who can ! " says the Galloping Squire. 

Then he takes the old horse by the head, and he sails 
In the wake of his darlings, all ear and all eye, 

As they come in his line, o'er banks, fences, and rails. 
The cramped ones to creep, and the fair ones to fly. 

It's a v(,ry queer place that will put in the mire 

Such a rare one to ride as the Galloping Squire. 

But a fallow has brought to their noses the pack, 
And the pasture beyond is with cattle-stains spread ; 

One wave of his arm, and the Squire in a crack 
Has lifted and thrown in the beauties at head. 

"On a morning like this, it's small help you require. 

But he's forward, I'll swear 1 " says the Galloping Squire. 

So forty fair minutes they run and they race, 
'Tis a heaven to some ! 'tis a lifetime to all ; 

Though the horses we ride are such gluttons for pace, 

There are stout ones that stop, there are safe ones that fall. 

But the names of the vanquished need never transpire 

For they're all in the rear of the Galloping Squire. 
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Till the gamest old varmint that ever drew breath, 
All stiffened and draggled, held high for a throw, 

O'er the Squire's jolly visage, is grinning in death. 
Ere he dashes him down to be eaten below ; 

While the daws flutter out from a neiglibouring spire 

At the thrilling who- whoop of the Galloping Squire. 

And the labourer at work, and the lord in his hall, 
Have a jest or a smile when they hear of the sport. 

In ale or in claret he's toasted by all. 
For they never expect to see more of the sort. 

And long may it be ere he's forced to retire, 

For we breed very few like the Galloping Squire. 

G. J. Whytb Melville : Songs and Verses. 



cxxxvn. 

THE "BIRKENHEAD." 

A TALE FOR ENGLISHMEN. 
Feb. 26, 1852. 

(The " Birkenhead " troopship Btruck on a rook off Simon's Bay, South Africa, and 
went down.) 

All was silence. All was sleep. Night lay pillowed on the Deep, 

'Neath cold stars that watched unwinking in a cloudless sky. 

And these whispered to the Wave, " Tell us stories of the brave. 

We would see this night thy pageant, ' How the English die.'" 

Then the Ocean called on Death, in his silent watch beneath, 
" Aim thyself for sudden slaughter. I will be to thee for aid ; 
For the stars that rule this night would behold thee ride in might 
On my battlesteed of terror o'er the souls of men afraid." 

From his stillness Death upstirred at the summons that he hoard, 
Echoing back his solemn answer to the mandate of the main, 
" I hear and I obey. Who are these thou would'st dismay ? " 
" English men,'' boomed slow the thunder of the sullen Deep again. 

Tlien Death answered, " Thou hast oft born my battle flag aloft, 
Till men's voices, shrill with terror, stilled the wailing of the wind ; 
But the hearts of English men are as lions in their den. 
Though thou crush them down to silence, neither thou nor I shalt bind ; 

" And the stars that look adown shall behold ourselves o'erthrown, 
Bearing witness that our masters are these men of British race. 
Though thy billows overflow till their limbs are stilled below ; 
Theirs the glory, theirs the triumph, who shall fight us face to face." 
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Tlien the sullen Ocean played round the ambush Death had laid, 
Rooking soft the gallant vessel where she rode its treacherous tide, 
Till she touched the hidden rock, and uight echoed to the shock 
Of her rending, whilst the waters stormed the breaches in her side. 

' ' A wreck ! A wreck ! A wreck ! " Death's that war-cry ; but on deck 
No man cried. Xhe captain's voice alone gave orders to his crew ; 
Whilst, like ants, out of the hold streamed young lads and veterans bold. 
Each beholding Death before him as a foeman that he knew. 

Kvery seaman toiled with will, but the boatswain's pipe came shrill, 
" Sixty men to man the pumps.'' And in a moment forth they stood — ■ 
Sixty soldiers stark and strong marched that shattered deck along 
To give battle such as heroes seldom gave on field of blood. 
For these sixty, for the crew, there is somewhat set to do. 
And each comrade 'gainst his fellow striveth nobly in the race ; 
But four hundred red-coats stand to their ranks on either hand. 
Watching Death draw nearer, nearer, whilst they eye him face to face. 
From the long, low line of coast, half a league away at most. 
Life holds out a hand and beckons : " Safe is he that hither flies. 
■STow your chance is, while she floats. For your lives, men, seize the boats ! " 
But a coward is not found there, and no craven's voice replies. 
But those boats, 'tis shame to see, were but five, and are but three. 
Helpless women, little children, are enough to fill them all. 
Ah ! the little ones and wives by the stronger stalwart lives 
Are girt round with living breastplates when 'tis need that Britons faU. 
So the feebler lives go free o'er the treacherous smiling sea, 
And the hearts of all are lightened that their toil is not in vain. 
Striving till the fierce onrush, when the waters overgush 
All last fragment of denial, and the great ship parts in twain. 
Then the one half settles down. Easier so perchance to drown. 
Than to live with these that linger 'neath the hollow eyes of Death. 
Cries a leader, " All is o'er ; there is naught we may do more ; 
But 'tis each man's right to strive alone, then strive whilst ye have breath. 
" Seize a barrel, seize an oar, so perchance escape to shore." 
" Ay," saith one, " but none are cowards, and let no man help his case. 
Climbing yon o'erloaded boats." Then a cheer bursts from their throats. 
Fear will crouch to men who front him though his leash be slipped for 
chase. 

Then the yearning waters rave, where men living see their grave 
Yawn beneath them, close upon them. Pew there are find light again, 
Scattered breathless far and wide on the surface of the tide 
Specks and atoms tossing helpless on the bosom of the main. 
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Still, the stronger, Britons true, find such deeds as Britons do, 
Yielding each his straw of vantage to the weaker out of twain, 
'Mongst them all, scarce one shall stand with the living on the land, 
Till the Spoiler spoil the Ocean, and Death render up his slain. 

War hath champions without end. If one dieth for a friend. 
Highest is his deed of valour, and his great War Captain known. 
Strong thin red line, heroes true, ye bear palm o'er Waterloo, 
Or the last man at Isandula who fought and died alone. 

The names may yet exist in some old war-ofiSce list, 

Of five hiuidied men that perished, heroes all. But tears might trace 

With diamonds, not gold, such a tale as here is told. 

How Death met young lads and veterans, and they stared him in the face. 

And the stars that shone that night gazed upon a wondrous sight, 
Watching all the deathless story of the good ship Birlcenhead. 
But the pale stars fled away, shamed before the face of day. 
And the sun looks down in glory on the faces of the dead. 

John A. Goodohild : Somnia Medici ; Second Series. 
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THE WARDEN OF THE CINQUE PORTS. 

(From "Birds 0/ Passage : Flight the First.") 
September 14, 1852, 

(The jurisdiction of tliese ports, wliich, as nearest to France, were regarded as tlie key 
of the kingdom, was formerly vested in a Warden, The Duke of Wellington held the oiBce 
at the time of his death.) 

A mist was driving down the British Channel, 

The day was just begun, 
And through the window-panes, on floor and panel, 

Streamed the red autumn sun. 

It glanced on flowing flag and rippling pennon, 

And the white sails of ships ; 
And, from the frowning rampart, the black cannon 

Hailed it with feverish lips. 

Sandwich and Romney, Hastings, Hythe, and Dover,'. 

Were all alert that day. 
To see the French war-steamers speeding over 

When the fog cleared away. 
1 The original Cinque Ports. Winchelsea and Eye were subsequently addecl. 
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SuUeu and silent, and like couchant lions, 

Their cannon through the night, 
Holding their breath, had watched in grim defiance, 

TliJ sea-coast opposite. 

And now they roared at drum-beat from their stations 

On every citadel ! 
Each answering each, with morning salutations, 

That all was well ! 

And down the coast, all taking up the burden, 

Replied the distant forts. 
As if to summon from his sleep the Warden 

And Lord of the Cinque Ports. 

Him shall no sunshine from the fields of azure, 

No drum-beat from the wall. 
No morning gun from the black fort's embrazure, 

Awaken with its call ! 

No more, surveying with an eye impartial 

The long line of the coast, 
Shall the gaunt figure of the old Field-Marshal 

Be seen upon his post ! 

For in the night, unseen, a single warrior. 

In sombre harness mailed, 
Dreaded of man, and surnamed the Destroyer, 

The ra^mpart wall had scaled. 

He passed into the chamber of the sleeper. 

The dark and silent room ; 
And as he entered, darker grew, and deeper, 

The silence and the gloom. 

He did not pause to parley or dissemble, 

But smote the Warden hoar ; 
Ah ! what a blow ! that made all England tremble, 

And groan from shore to shore. 

Meanwhile, without, the surly cannon waited, 

The sun rose bright o'erhead ; 
Nothing in nature's aspect intimated 

That a great man was dead ! 

Henry Wadsworth Longpellow : Poetical Worh. 
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CXXXIX. 
THE DEATH-MARCH OF WELLINGTON. 
November 18, 1852. 
" Whom bear you thus with heavy, tread, 

With arms reversed, and brows deprest ? " 
■ " Comrade, we bear the mighty dead 

In glory to his place of rest. 
A nation throngs the city's ways, 

In grief for him whose race is run ; 
On, in dark state, beneath their gaze, 
Comrade, we bear great Wellington. " 
March, slowly march. Hark ! in the hush, I hear 
Assaye's hurrah, and Badajos's cheer. 
Yes, o'er him let the trumpets wail. 

And round him roll your muflSed drums ; 
In this last hour, who now shall fail 
In open grief for him who comes ? 
Its solemn swell the Dead March pour. 

In grief for him whose deeds are done ; 
Grief, let the mighty cannon roar, 
As on we bear great Wellington, 
March, silent march. Hark ! in the hush, I hear 
Vittoria's shout, and Salamanca's cheer. 
On, bear him on to where they sleep. 

Our greatest, whom we name with pride ; 
Lay him by Moore, in slumber deep ; 

Lay him by Abercrombie's side. 
Nay, place him by the only one 

Who. fixed, with him, red Victory's smile ; 
Room for the dead, by him who won 
Tor us Trafalgar and the Nile ; 
On, bear him on. Hark 1 in the hush, I hear 
Toulouse's charge and St. Sebastian's cheer. 
Throw wide' the doors ; dust unto dust ; 

O'er him the yawning marble close ; 
Give him to death with trembling trust. 

Calm in his last stern cold repose ; 
In reverent silence, in the gloom 

Brooding beneath the mighty dome, 
Conqueror, to share the conquered's doom, 
Leave him to fame in his last home. 
March, comrades, march. Hark ! in the hush, I hear 
Quatre Bras' hurrah, and Waterloo's fierce cheer. 

William Cox Bennett : Pcemn. 
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CXL. 

GOOD HEART AND WILLING HAND. 

{From " Songs for Music") 

In storm or shine, two friends of mine 

Go forth to work or play ; 
And when they visit poor men's homes, 

They bless them by the way. 
'Tis Willing Hand ! 'tis Cheerful Heart, 

The two best friends I know ; 
Around the hearth come joy and mirth. 

Where'er their faces glow. 
Come shine — 'tia bright ! Come dark — ^'tis right ! 

Come cold — 'twill warm ere long ! — 
So heavily fall the hammer-stroke. 

Merrily sound the song ! 

Who falls may stand, if good Right Hand 

Is first, not second best ; 
Who weeps, may sing, if Kindly Heart 

Has lodging in his breast. 
The humblest board has dainties pour'd, 

When they sit down to dine : 
The crust they eat is honey sweet, 

The water's good as wine. 
They fill the purse with honest gold, 

They lead no creature wrong — 
So heavily fall the hammer-stroke, 

Merrily sound the song ! 

Without these twain the poor complain 

Of evils hard to bear ; 
But with them Poverty grows rich. 

And finds a loaf to spare. 
Their looks are fire — their words inspire — 

Their deeds give courage high, 
About their knees the children run. 

Or climb, they know not why. 
Who sails, or rides, or walks with them, 

Ne'er finds the journey long — 
So heavily fall the hammer-stroke, 

Merrily sound the song ! 

Chakles Mackat: Poetical Worls. 
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CXLL 

CHEER, BOYS! CHEER! 

{From " TAe Emigrants.'*) 

Cheer, boys, cheer ! no more of idle sorrow. 

Courage, true hearts, shall bear ua on our way ; 
Hope points before, and shows the bright to-morrow. 

Let us forget the darkness of to-day. 
So farewell, England ! Much as we may love thee, 

We'll dry the tears that we have shed before ; 
Why should we weep to sail in search of fortune ? 
So farewell, England ! farewell evermore 1 
Cheer, boys, cheer 1 for England, mother England, 

Cheer, boys, cheer ! the willing strong right hand ; 
Cheer, boys, cheer ! there's work for honest labour- 
Cheer, boys, cheer ! — in the new and happy land ! 

Cheer, boys, cheer ! the steady breeze is blowing, 

To float us freely o'er the ocean's breast ; 
The world shall follow in the track we're going, 

The star of empire glitters in the west. 
Here we had toil and little to reward it. 

But there shall plenty smile upon our pain ) 
And ours shall be the mountain and the forest. 
And boiuidless prairies ripe with golden grain. 
Cheer, boys, cheer ! for England, mother England, 

Cheer, boys, cheer ! united heart and hand ; 
Cheer, boys, cheer !' there's wealth for honest labour — 
Cheer, boys, cheer ! — in the new and happy land ! 

Chables Maceay : Poetical Worhs. 



CXLII. 
THE GRAVE OF THE INDIAN CHIEF. 

They laid the corse of the wild and brave 
In the sweet fresh earth of the new dug grave,* 
On the gentle hill, where the wild weeds wave, 
And flowers and grass were flourishing. 

they laid within the peaceful bed, 
Close by the Indian chieftain's head. 
His bow and arrows ; and they said 
That he had found new hunting grounds. 
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Where beauteous nature only tills 
The willing soil ; and o'er whose hills, 
And down beside the shady rills, 
The hero roams etemallyi 

And these fair isles to the westward lie, 
Beneath a golden sun-set sky, 
Where youth and beauty never die, 
And song and danoe move endlessly. 

They told of the feats of the dog and gun, 
They told of the deeds his arm had done, 
They Sung the battles lost and won. 
And so they paid his eulogy. 

And o'er his arms, and o'er his bones. 
They raised a simple pile of stones ; 
Which, hallowed by their tears and moana, 
Was all the Indian's monument. 

And since the chieftain here has slept. 
Full many a winter's winds have swept, 
And many an age has softly crept 
Over his humble sepulchre. 

James Gates Percival, 



cxLin. 
HIAWATHA'S FIRST RED DEER. 

(Hiawatha, according to a tradition prevalent among the North American Indians, -rt^ 
a personage of miraculous birth who was sent among them to clear their rivers, forests, 
and Sshing-grounds, and to teach them the arts of peace.) 

Then the little Hiawatha 
Learned of every bird its language. 
Learned their names and all their secrets. 
How they built their nests in summer, 
Where theyhid themselves in whiter. 
Talked with them whene'er he met them. 
Called them " Hiawatha's Chickens." 

Of all beasts he learned the language. 
Learned their names and all their secrets. 
How the heavers built their lodges. 
Where the squirrels hid their acorns, 
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How the reindeer ran so swiftly, 
Why the rabbit was so timid, 
Talked with them whene'er he met them, 
Called them " Hiawatha's Brothers." 

Then lagoo, the great boaster, 
He the marvellous story-teller. 
He the traveller and the talker, 
He the friend of old Nokomis, 
Made a bow for Hiawatha ; 
From a branch of ash he made it, 
From an oak-bough made the arrows. 
Tipped with flint, and winged with feathers, 
And the cord he made of deer-skiu. 

Then he said to Hiawatha : 
" Go, my son, into the forest. 
Where the red deer herd together. 
Kill for us a famous roebuck. 
Kill for us a deer with antlers ! " 

Forth into the forest straightway 
All alone walked Hiawatha 
Proudly, with his bow and arrows ; 
And the birds sang round him, o'er him, 
"Do not shoot us, Hiawatha." 
Sang the Opeohee, the robin. 
Sang the blue-bird, the Owaissa, 
" Do not shoot us, Hiawatha." 
Up the oak-tree, close beside him, 
Sprang the sc[uirrel, Adjidaumo, 
In and out among the branches. 
Coughed and chattered from the oak-treo, 
Laughed, and said between his laughing, 
"Do not shoot me, Hiawatha." 

And the rabbit from his pathway 
Leaped aside, and at a distance 
Sat erect upon his haunches, 
Half in fear and half in frolic, 
Saying to the little hunter, 
" Do not shoot me, Hiawatha," 

But he heeded not, nor heard them, 
iTor his thoughts were with the red deer j 
On their tracks his eyes were fastened. 
Leading downward to the river, 
To the ford across the river. 
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And as one in slumber walked he. 

Hidden in the alder bushes, 
There he waited till the deer came, 
Till he saw iwo antlers lifted, 
Sa,w two eyes look through the thicket. 
Saw two nostrils point to windward. 
And a deer came down the pathway, 
Flecked with leafy light and shadow. 
And his heart within him flattered, 
Trembled like the leaves above him. 
Like the birch-leaf palpitated, 
As the deer came down the pathway. 

Then, upon one knee uprising, 
Hiawatha aimed an arrow ; 
Scarce a twig moved with his motion, 
Scarce a leaf was stirred or rustled, 
But the wary roebuck started, 
Stamped with all his hoofs together, 
Listened with one foot uplifted. 
Leaped as if to meet the arrow ; 
Ah ! the singing, fatal arrow. 
Like a wasp it buzzed and stixug him ! 

Dead he lay there in the forest, 
By the ford across the river ; 
Beat his timid heart no longer ; 
But the heart of Hiawatha 
Throbbed and shouted and exulted. 
As he bore the red deer homeward. 
And lagoo and Nokomis 
Hailed his coming with applauses. 

From the red deer's hide Nokomia 
Made a cloak for Hiawatha, 
From the red deer's flesh Nokomis 
Made a banquet in his honour. 
All the village came and feasted. 
All the guests praised Hiawatha, 
Called liim Strong-Heart, Soan-ge-taha ! 
Called him Loon-Heart, Mahn-go-taysee I 

Henry Wauswoeth Lonqfellow : Poetical Works, 
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CXLIV. 

THE LAST OF THE RED MEN. 

The sun's last ray was glowing fair, 

On crag, and tree, and flood ; 
And fell in mellow softness where 

The lonely Indian stood. 
Beneath his eye, in living gold, 

The broad Pacific lay ; 
Unruffled there, a skiflf might hold 

Its bright and fearless way. 

Far, far behind him, mountains blue 

In shadowy distance melt ; 
And far beyond, the dark woods grew 

Where his forefathers dwelt ! 
No breathing sound was in the air, 

As, leaning on his bow, 
A lone and weary pilgrim there. 

He murmured stern and low ; 

" Far by Ohio's mighty river, 

Bright star I've worshipped thee ! 
My native stream — its bosom never 

The Red Man more may see ; 
The Pale-face rears his wigwam 

Where our Indian hunters roved ; 
His hatchet fells the forest fair 

Our Indian maidens loved. 

" A thousand warriors bore in war 

The token of my sires : 
On all the hills were seen afar 

Their blazing council-fires ! 
The foeman heard their war-whoop shrill. 

And held his breath in fear. 
And in the wood, and on the hill, 

Their arrows pierced the deer. 

" Where are they now ? — the stranger's tread 

Is on their silent place ! 
Yon fading light on me is shed, 

Th? last of all jny race ! 
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Where are they now ? — In Summer's light, 

Go, seek the Winter's snow ! 
Forgotten is our name and might, 

And broken is our bow ! 

" The White Man came ; his bayonets gleam 

Where Sachems held their sway, 
And, like the shadow of a dream. 

Our tribe has passed away ! 
Curs'd be their race ! to faith untrue ! 

False heart ! deceitful tongue ! — 
Hear me, evil Manitou — 

Revenge the Indian's wrong ! 

" I hear him in the hollow moan 

Of the dark heaving sea ; 
And whispers murmur in the tone 

Of vengeance yet to be ! 
What if no stone shall mark the spot 

Where lonely sleep the brave ? 
Their mighty crm is uiiforgot, 

Their glory has no grave ! 

" But to our foes we leave a shame ! 

Disgrace can never die ; 
Their sons shall blush to hear a name 

Still blackened with a lie ! 
So be it ever to their race, — 

False friends, and bitter cares ! 
By fraud they have the Indian's place ; 

The Indian's curse is theirs ! " 

William Cullen Bryant : Poems. 



CXLV. 

PHIL BLOOD'S LEAP. 

A TALE OF THE GOLD-SEEKERS. 

" There's some think Injins pison . . ." [It was Parson Pete that spoke. 
As we sat there, in the camp-fire glare, like shadows among the smoke. 
'Twas the dead of night, and in the light our faces shone bright red. 
And the wind all round made a, screeching sound, and the pines roared 
overhead. 
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Ay, Parson Pete was talking : we called him Parson Pete, 
For you must learn he'd a talking turn, and handled things so neat : 
He'd a preaching style, and a winning smile, and, when all talk was spent, 
Six-shooter had he, and a sharp bowie, to p'int his argyment. 

Some one had spoke of the Injin folk, and we had a guess, you bet. 
They might be creeping, while we were sleeping, to catch us in the net ; 
And the half-asleep were snoring deep, while the others vigil kept, 
But devil a one let go his gun, whether he woke or slept.] 

" There's some think Injins pison, and others fancy 'em scum. 
And most would slay them out of the way, clean into Kingdom Come ; 
But don't you go and make mistakes, like many dem'd fools I've known, 
For dirt is dirt, and snakes is snakes, but an Injin '3 flesh and bone ! 

We were seeking gold in the Texan hold, and we'd had a blaze of luck, 
More rich and rare the stuff ran there at every foot we struck ; 
Like men gone wild, we toiled and toiled, and never seemed to tire ; 
The hot sun glargd, and our faces flared, with the greed o' gain, like fire. 

I was Captain then of the mining men, and I had a precious life, 

For a wilder set I never met at derringer and at knife ; 

Nigh every day there was some new fray, and a shot in someone's brain, 

And the eussedest sheep in all the heap was an Imp of Sin, from M aine, 

Phil Blood. Well, he was six foot three, with a squint to make you 

skear'd, 
His face all soabb'd, and twisted and stabb'd, with carroty hair and 

beard. 
Sour as the drink in Bitter Chink, sharp as a grizzly's squeal, 
Limp in one leg, for a leaden egg had niek'd him in the heel. 

He was the primest workman there ! — 'twas a sight to see him toil ! 
To the waist all bare, all devil and dare, the sweat on his cheeks like oil ; 
With pickaxe and spade in sun and shade he labour'd like daruation, 
But when his spell was over — well ! he liked his recreation. 

And being a crusty kind of cuss, the only sport he had 

When work was over seemed to us a bit too rough and bad ; 

For to put some lead in a fellow's head was the greatest fun in life, 

And the only joke he liked to poke was the point of his precious kijifo. 

But game to the bone was Phil, I'll own, and he always fought most fair, 
With as good a will to be killed as kill, true grit as any there : 
Of honour too, like me or you, he'd a scent, though not so keen, 
Would rather be riddled thro' and thro', than do what he thought mean. 

But his eddioation to his ruination had not been over nice, 
And his stupid skull was choking full of vulgar prejudice ; 
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For a white man fte was an ekal, free to be fought in open fray, 

But an Injin a snake (make no mistake !) to scotch in any way. 

" A sarpent's hide has pison inside, and an Injin heart's as bad, — 

He'll seem your friend to gain his end, but they hate the white like mad ; 

Worse than the least of bird or beast, never at peace till dead, 

A spotted snake, and no mistake ! " that's what he always said. 

Well, we'd jest struck our bit of luck, and were wild as raving men, 
When who should stray to camp one day, but Black Panther, the Cheyenne; 
Drest like a Christian, all a-grin, the old one joins our band. 
And tho' the rest look'd black as sin, he shakes me by the hand. 

Now, the poor old cuss had been known to us, and I knew that he was true, — 

I'd have trusted him with life and limb as soon as I'd trust you ; 

For tho' his wit was gone a bit, and he drank like any fish. 

His heart was kind, he was well inclined, as even a white could wish. 

Food had got low, for we didn't know the run of the hunting-ground. 
And our hunters were sick, when, just in the nick, the friend in need was 

found ; 
For he knew the place like his mother's face (or better, a heap, you'd say, 
Since she was a squaw of the roaming race, and himself a cast-away). 

Well, I took the Panther into camp, and the critter was well content. 
And off with him, on the hunting tramp, next day our party went, 
And I reckon that day and the next we didn't hunger for food. 
And only one in the gamp look'd vext — that Imp of Sin, Phil Blood. 

Nothing would please his contrairy idees ! an Injin made him boil ! 

But he said nought, and he scowling wrought from morn to night at liis 

toil. 
And I knew bis skin was hatching sin, and I kept the Panther apart. 
For the Injin he was too weak to see the depth of a white man's heart ! 
One noon-day, when myself and the men were resting by the creek. 
The red sun blamed, and we lay half-dazed, too tired to stir or speak ; 
'Neath the alder trees we stretched at ease, and we couldn't see'^the sky, 
For the lian-flowers in bright blue showers hung through the branches high. 
It was like the gleam of a fairy-dream, and I felt like earth's first Man, 
In an Eden bower with the yellow flower of a cactus for a fan ; 
Oranges, peaches, grapes, and figs, cluster'd, ripen'd and fell. 
And the cedar scent was pleasant, blent with the soothing 'cacia smell. 
The squirrels red ran overhead, and I saw the lizards creep, 
And the woodpecker bright with the chest so white tapt like a sound in 



I lay and dozed with eyes lialf closed, and felt like a three-year child. 
And, a plantain blade on his brow for a shade, even Phil Blood looked mild. 
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Well, back jest then came our hunting men, with the Panther at their head, 
Full of his fun was every one, and the Panther's eyes were red. 
And he skipt ahout with grin and shout, for he'd had a drop that day. 
And he twisted and twirled, and squeal'd and skirl'd, in the foolish Injin 
way. 

To the waist all bare Phil Blood lay there, with only his knife in his belt. 
And I saw his bloodshot eye-balls flare, and I knew how fierce he felt, 
When the Injin dances with grinning glances around him as he lies. 
With his painted skin and his monkey grin, — and leers into his eyes. 

Then before I knew what I should do Phil Blood was on his feet, 

And the Injin could trace the hate in his face, and his heart began to beat. 

And " Get out o' the way," he heard them say, "for he means to hev your 

life ! " 
But before he could fly at the warning cry, he saw the flash of the knife. 

" Kun, Panther, run ! " cried every one, and the Panther took the track, 
With a wicked glare, like a wounded bear, Phil Blood sprang at his back. 
Up the side so steep of the canon deep the poor old critter sped, 
And after him ran the devil's limb, till they_ faded overhead. 

Kow, the spot of ground where our luck was found was a queerish place 

you'll mark. 
Jest under the jags of the mountain crags and the precipices dark. 
And the water drove from a fall above, and roared both day and night, 
And those that waded beneath were shaded by crags to left and right. 

Far up on high, close to the sky, the two crags leant together, 
Leaving a gap, like an open trap, with a gleam of golden weather, 
And now and then when at work the men lookt up they caught the bounds 
Of the deer that leap from steep to steep, and they seemed the size o' 
hounds. 

A pathway led from the beck's dark bed up to the crags on high, 
And up that path the Injin fled, fast as a man could fly ; 
Some shots were fired, for I desired to keep the white cuss back ; 
But I missed my man, and away he ran on the flying Injin's track. 

Now all below is thick, you know, with 'cacia, alder, and pine, 

And the bright shrubs deck the side of the beck, and the lian-flowers so 

fine, 
For the forest creeps all under the steeps, and feathers the feet of the crags 
With boughs so thick that your path you pick, like a steamer among the 

snags. 

But right above you, the crags. Lord love you ! are bare as this here hand, 
And your eyes you wink at the bright blue chink, as lookiiig up yon stand, 
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If a man should pop in that trap at the top, he'd never rest hand or leg, 
Till neck and crop to the bottom he'd drop— and smash on the stones like 

an egg ! 
Now, the breadth of the trap, tho' it seemed so small from the place below, 

d'ye see, 
Was what a deer could easily clear, but a man— weU, not for me / 
And it happened, yes ! the path, I guess, led straight to that there place, 
And if one of the two didn't leap it, whew ! they must meet there face to 

face. 

" Come back, yon cuss ! come back to us ! and let the critter be ! " 
I screamed out loud, while the men in a crowd stood gassing at them and me ; 
But up they went, and my shots were spent, and I shook as they dis- 
appeared, — 
One minute more, and we gave a roar, for the Injin had leapt, — and cleared! 

A leap for a deer, not a man, to clear, — and the bloodiest grave below ! 
But the critter was smart and mad with fear, and he went like a bolt from 

a bow ; 
Close after him came the devil's limb, with his eyes as wild as death. 
But when he came to the gulch's brim, I reckon he paused for breath ! 

For breath at the brink ! but — a white man shrink, when a red had passed 

so neat ? 
I knew Phil Blood too well to think he'd tarn his back dead beat ! 
He takes one run, leaps up in the sun, and bounds from the slippery ledge, 
And he clears the hole, but — God help his soul ! just touches the other edge ! 

One scrambling fall, one shriek, one call, from the men that stand and 

stare, — ■ 
Black in the blue where the sky looks thro', he staggers, dwarf'd up there ; 
Tlie edge he touches, then sinks, and clutches the rock — my eyes grow diui— 
I turn away — what's that they say ? he's a-hanging on to the brim ? 

... On the very brink of the fatal chink a wild thin shrub there grew 
And to that he clung, and in silence swung betwixt us and the blue. 
And as soon as a man could run I ran the way I'd seen them flee. 
And I came mad-eyed to the chasm's side, and — what do you think I see ? 

All up 1. Not quite. Still hanging ? Right ! But he'd torn away the 

shrub ; 
With lolling tongue he clutoh'd and swung — to what ? ay, that's the rub ! 
I saw him glare and dangle in air, — for the empty hole he trod, — 
Helped by a 'pair of hands up there ! — The Injin's ? Yes, by God ! 

Now, boys, look here 1 for many a year I've roughed in this here land — 
And many a sight botb day and night I've seen thsit I think grand ; 
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Over the whole wide world I've been, and I know both things and men, 
But the biggest sight I've ever seen was the sight I saw just then. 

I held my breath — so nigh to death the cuss swung hand and limb, 
And it seemed to me that down he'd flee, with the Panther after him ; 
But the Injin at length puts out his strength, and another minute past, 
— And safe and sound to the solid. ground he drew Phil Blood at last ! 

Saved? True for you ! By an Injin too ! — and the man he meant to kill ! 

There all alone, on the brink of stone, I see them standing still ; 

Phil Blood gone white, with the struggle and fright, like a great mad bull 

at bay, 
And the Injin meanwhile, with a balf-skeer'd smile, ready to spring away. 

What did Phil do ? Well, I watched the two, and I saw Phil Blood turn 

back. 
Then he leant to the brink and took a blink into the chasm black, 
Then, stooping low for a moment or so, he drew his bowie bright. 
And he chucked it down the gulf with a frown and whistle and lounged 

from sight. 

Hands in his pockets, eyes downcast, silent, thoughtful, and grim, 
While the Panther, grinning as he passed, still kept his eyes on him ; 
Phil Blood strolled slow to his mates below, down by a mountain track. 
With his lips set tight and his face all white, and the Panther at his back. 

I reckon they stared when the two appeared ! but never a word Phil spoke. 
Some of them laughed and others jeered, — but he let them have their joke ; 
He seemed amazed, like a man gone dazed, the sun in his eyes too bright. 
And, in spite of their cheek, foi many a week, he never offered to fight. 

And after that day he changed his play, and kept a civiller tongue. 

And whenever an Injin came that way, his contrairy head he hung ; 

But whenever he heard the lying word, "It's a Lie," Phil Blood would 

groan ; 
" A snake is a svahe, make no mistake ! hut an Injin's flesh and hone I " 
RoBEBT Buchanan : Poems of Life, Love, and Humour. 



CXLVI. 

THE BISON TRACK, 

Strike the tent ! The sun has risen ; 

Not a vapour streaks the dawn. 
And the frosted prairie brightens 

To the westward, far and wan, 
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Prime afresh the trusty rifle, 

Sharpen well the hunting spear ; 

For the frozen sod is trembling, 
And a noise of hoofs I hear ! 

Fiercely stamp the tethered horses, 

As they snuff the morning's fire ; 
Their impatient heads are tossing. 

As they neigh with keen desire. 
Strike the tent ! the saddles wait us ;— 

Let the bridle reins be slack, 
For the prairie's distant thunder 

Has betrayed the bison's track. 

See ! a dusky line approaches ; 

Hark, the onward surging roar, 
Like the din of wintry breakers 

On a sounding wall of shore ! 
Dust and sand behind them whirling 

Snort the foremost of the van, 
And their stubborn horns are clashing 

Through the crowded caravan. 

Now the storm is down upon us : 

Let the maddened horses go ! 
We shall ride the living whirlwind, 

Though a hundred leagues it blow ! 
Though the cloudy manes should thicken. 

And the red eyes' angry glare 
Lighten round us as we gallop 

Through the aand and rushing air ! 

Myriad hoofs will scar the prairie 

In our wild, resistless race, 
And a sound, like mighty waters, 

Thunder down the desert space ; 
Yet the rein may not be tightened, 

Nor the rider's eye look back, — 
Death to him whose speed should slacken 

On the maddened bison's track. 

Now the trampling herds are threaded. 
And the chase is close and warm, 

For the giant bull that gallops 
In the eclges of the storn; ; 
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Swiftly hurl the -whizzing lasso, 

Swing your rifles as we run ; 
See, the duat is red behind him — 

Shout, my comrades, he is won ! 

Look not on him as he staggers, — 

'Tis the last shot he will need ! 
More shall fall among his fellows, 

Ere we run the mad stampede, — 
Ere we stem the brinded breakers, 

While the wolves, a hungry pack. 
Howl around each grim-eyed carcass 

On the bloody bison track 1 

Bataed Taylor. 



cxLvn. 

THE MUSTER OF THE GUARDS. 
February, 1854. 

(The EoBso-Tuikish War of 1853-1S56 originated in a dispute between the Greelt and 
Latin Chmches as to the exclusive possession of the Holy Places in Palestine. As a 
matter of fact, however, the Czar Nicholas, regarding Turkey " as a sick man," had 
made up his mind that the time had come to divide his goods. He made certain proposals 
on this subject to the British envoy at-S. Petersburg, Sir G. IT. Seymour, which were re- 
jected by England. Turkey bore the whole brunt of the strife alone, till, on March 27 
and 28, 1854, France and England came to her rescue, and declared war against Kussia. 
^^ the terms of a Peace, concluded March 30, 1856, the Eussian Protectorate in the 
Danubian Principalities was abolished, the freedom of the Danube and its mouths was 
guaranteed, and both Kussian and Turkish ships of war were excluded from the Black 
Sea. The three great victories of Alma, Balaklava, and Inkermann proved that the 
British soldiery was made of the same stuff as of old.) 

Lying here awake, I hear the watchman's warning — 

" Past four o'clock " — on this February morning ; 

Hark ! what is that ? — there swells a joyous shiver 

Borne down the wind o'er the voices of the river ; 
O'er the lordly waters flowing, 'tis the martial trumpets blowing, 
'Tis the Grenadier Guards a-going — marching to the War. 

Yes — there they go, through the February morning, 

To where the engine whistles its shrill and solemn warning 

And the dull hoarse roar of the multitudes that cheer 

Falls ever and anon with a faint crash on the ear ; 
'Mid the tears of wives and mothers, and the prayers of many othersj 
And the cheers of their brothers, they are marching to the War. 
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Cheer, boys, cheer ! till you crack a thousand throats ; 

Cheer, boys, cheer ! to the merry music's notes : 

Let the girls they leave behind them wave handkerchiefs and scarfs, 

Let the hearty farewell ring through the echoing streets and wharfs ; 
Come— volley out your holloas— come, cheer the gallant fellows, 
The gallant and good fellows, marching to the War. 

Bridge of Waterloo !— let the span of each proud arch 

Spring to the feet of the soldiers as they march ; 

For the last time they went forth, your glorious name was born 

Where the bullets rained like hail among the summer corn : 
Ah ! we'll not forget too soon the great Eighteenth of June, 
While the British Grenadiers' tune strikes up gaily for the War. 

Bridge of Waterloo ! accept the happy omen, 

For the staunchest friends are wrought out of -the bravest foemen ; 

Guards of Waterloo ! — the troops whose brunt you bore 

Shall stand at your right hand upon the Danube's shore ; 
And Trafalgar's flags shall ride on the tall masts, side by side. 
O'er the Black Sea and the Baltic, to sweep the waves of War. 

Die, die away, o'er the bridge and up the street. 

Shiver of their mxisic, echo of their feet ; 

Dawn xipon the darkness, chilly day and pale ; 

Steady rolling engine, flash along the rail ; 
For the good ship waits in port, with her tackle trim and taut. 
And her ready funnels snort, till she bear them to the War. 

Far, far away, they are bound across the billow, 
Where the Russian sleeps uneasy on his last plundered pillow ; 
Where the cross is stained with fraud by the giant e^dl-doer. 
And the pale Crescent shines with a steady light and pure ; 
And their coats will dim with dust, and their bayonets brown with rust. 
Ere they conquer, as we trust, in the mighty game of War. 

God defend the right, and those that dare to claim it ! 

God cleanse the earth from the many wrongs that shame it I 

Give peace in our time, but not the peace of trembling, 

Won by true strength, not cowardly dissembling ; 
Let us see in pride returning, as we send them forth in yearning, 
Our Grenadier Guards from earning the trophies of the War. 

Franklin Ltjshikqtof. 
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CXLVm. 

OLD TIMBERTOES. 

* (The great fortreBS of Sebastopol, at the S. "W. point of the Crimea, was besieged by the 
Allied forces for nearly a year, and was finally occupied by them, September 8, 1855.) 

'Twas off Sebastopol, my boya, 

I got this timbertoe ; 
The time we licked the Eooshans, boys, 

A score of years ago. 
But what did I want two legs for ? 

I'm just as well wi' one ; 
For Jack at sea an' Jack ashore 

Is not the boy to run. 
For a flghtin' we must go, and a fightin' we must go, 
An' what's the odds if you lose your legs, as long as you drub the foe. 

I had not been ashore a week 

Afore I lost my heart ; 
I had not lost my heart a week 

Afore we had to part. 
She piped her eyes, my bonny lass. 

When I went off to sea ; 
I went aboard without my heart. 

But left it safe wi' she. 
For a conrtiu' we must go, an' a courtin' we must go. 
An' what's the odds if you lose your heart, if you've got your lass in tow. 

An' here upon the wharf we sit, 

My old sweet wife an' me ; 
An' talk o' Jem, our sailor boy, 

Who's gone away to sea. 
An' when he fights the foe, my boys,- 

He'll make the beggars run, 
An' if he lose an arm or leg. 
He'll fight as well wi' one. 
For a fightin' we must go, an' a fightin' we must go, 
An' what's the odtls if you lose j-our legs as long as you drub the foo, 

Fbedebic G. Wjbathekly : Dresden China, and other Song.i, 
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CXLIX. 

ALMA. 

{From " Poems Written During the Russian War.") 

September 20, 1854. 

(Prince Menscliikotf, Commandant of Sebastopol, had occupied the heights above the 
little river Alma, with a force of 60,000 men, to oppose the advance of the Allied forces on 
Sebastopol. He was driven from his position after a brief but very sanguinary battle.) 

Though till now ungraced in story, scant although thy waters be. 
Alma, roll those waters proudly, proudly roll them to the sea. 

Yesterday, unnamed, unhonoured, but to wandering Tartar known, 
Now thou art a voice for ever, to the world's four corners blown. 

In two nations' annals graven, thou art now a deathless name, 
And a star for ever shining in their firmament of fame. 

Many a great and ancient river, crowned with city, tower, and shrine. 
Little streamlet, knows no magic, boasts no potency like thine ; 

Cannot shed the light thou sheddest around many a living head, 
Cannot lend the light thou lendest to the memories of the dead. 

Yea, nor all unsoothed their sorrow, who can, proudly mourning, say- 
When the first strong burst of anguish shall have wept itself away — 

" He has past from us, the loved one ; but he sleeps with them that died 
By the Alma, at the winning of that terrible hill-side. 

Yes, in the days far onward, when we all are calm as those. 
Who beneath thy vines and willows on their hero-beds repose, 

Thou on England's banners blazoned with the famous fields of old, 
Shalt, where other fields are winning, wave above the brave and bold : 

And our sons unborn shaU nerve theni for some great deed to be done. 
By that twentieth of September, when the Alma's heights were -won, 

thou river ! dear for ever to the gallant, to the free. 
Alma, roll thy waters proudly, proudly roll them to the sea. 

Richard Chevenix Trench : Poems. 
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CL. 
THE DEATH-RIDE. 

A Tale, of the Light Brigade, 

October 25, 1854. 

(" Soon after its commencement (the siege of Sebastopol), a Russian army of 30,000 men, 
under Liprandi, endeavoured to raise it by an attack upon our position at Balaltiava .... 
wbich, after a severe struggle, was repulsed. This battle is cliiefiy memorable by the 
charge of the Light Brigade, under the Earl of Cardigan, when, by some confusion in the 
orders, a body of 600 or 7C0 men charged the whole Russian army, got possession for a 
little while of their artillery, and cut their way back through a body of 5000 horse, leaving 
however more than two-thirds of their number upon the field." — The Student's Sume.) 

" We sat mute on our chargers, a handful of men, 
As the foe's broken columns swept on to the glen 

Like torn trees when the whirlwind comes ; 
Cloven helm and rent banner grew dim to our ken, 

And faint was the throb of their drums. 

" But, no longer pursued, where the gorge opens deep 
They halt ; with their guns they crowd level and steep ; 

Seems each volley some monster's breath, 
Who shows cannon for teeth as he crouches to leap 

From his ambushed cavern of death. 

"Their foot throng the defile, they surge on the bank ; 
Darts a forest of lances in front ; o'er each flank 

Peer the muskets, a grisly flock : 
They have built their live tower up, rank upon rank, 

And wait, fixed, for an army's shock. 

" Far in front of our lines, a dot on the plain, 
Mute and moveless we sat till his foam-flecked rein 

At our side gallant Nolan drew. 
' They still hold our guns, we must have them again,' 

Was his message — ' Advance, pursue ! ' 

" Pursue them !— What, charge with our hundreds the foe 
Whose massed thousands await us in order below ! 

Yes, 'such were his words. To debate 
The command was not ours ; we had but to know. 

And, knowing, encounter our fate. 

" We ride our last march ; let each crest be borne high ! 
We raise our last cheer ; let it startle the sky 

And the land with one brave farewell ; 
For soon never more to our voice shall reply 

Rock, hollow, fringed river, or dell. 

Y 
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" Let onr trump ring ita loudest ; in closest array. 
Hoof for hoof, let us ride ; for the chief who to-day 

Reviews ua — is Death the victorious : 
Let him look up to Fame, as we perish, and say, 

' Enrol them, the fall'n are the glorious ! ' 

" We spur to the gorge ; from its channel of ire 
Livid light bursts like surf, its spray leaps in fire ; 

As the spars of some vessel staunch. 
Bold hearts crack and fall ; we ne'er swerve nor retire, 

But in the mid-tempest we launch, 

" We cleave the smoke-billows as wild waves the prow ; 
The flash of our sabres gleams straight like the glow 

Which a ploughing keel doth break 
From the grim seas around, with light on her bow, 

And light in her surging wake. 

" We dash full on their guns : Through the flare and the roar 
Stood the gunners bare-armed ; now they stand there no more. 

The war throat waits dumb for the ball ; 
For those men pale and mazed to the chine we sliore. 

And their own cannon's smoke was their pall. 

" That done, we're at bay ; for the foe with a yell 
Piles his legions around us. Their bayonets swell 

Line on line ; we are planted in steel : 
' Good carbine ! trusty blade ! Each shot is a knell, 

Each sword-sweep a fate ; they reel ! ' 

" One by one fall our men, each girt with his slain, 

A deatli-star with belts. Charge ! we break them ! In vain ! 

From the heights their batteries roar. 
The fire sluices burst ; through that flood, in a rain 

Of iron, we strike for the shore. 

" Thunder answers to thunder, bolts darken the air. 
To breathe is to die ; their funeral glare 

The lit hills on our brave ones rolled : 
What of that ? They had entered the lists with Despair, 

And the lot which they met, they foretold. 

" Comrade sinks heaped on comrade ! A ghastly band, 
That fell tide, when it ebbs, shall leave on the strand : 

Of tlio swimmers who stemmed it that day 
A spent, shattered remnant we struggle to land 

And wish we were even as they." 
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Oh, Britain, my country ! Thy heart be the tomb 
Of those who for thee rode fearless to doom, 

The sure doom which they well fore-knew ! 
Though mad was the summons, they saw in the glooin 

Duty beckon — and followed her through. 

She told not of trophies, — of medal or star, 
Or of glory's sign-manual graved in a soar ; 

Nor how England's coasts would resound 
When brothers at home should greet brothers from war, 

Aa they leaped upon English ground. 

She told not of streets lined with life up to heaven. 
One vast heart with one cry till the welkin is riven— 

" Oh, welcome, ye valiant and tried ! " 
She told not of soft arms that clasp the re-given, 

She only said, " Die ! " — and they died. 

Let Devotion henceforth Balaklava own 

No less than ThermopylsB, meet for her throne, 

And thou, Britain — thou mother bereft — 
By the grief for the sleepers who hear not thy moan, 

Count the worth of the sons thou hast left. 

Westi-ajtd Mahston : Dramatic and Foetkal Works, 



CLI. 

THE FIFTH OF NOVEMBER AT INKERMANN. 

1834. 

»t^T„w?-,°,T'''"l^i' "'^ KuBsiaDs, having been reinforced, again attempted oui- position 
at Inkeruiann Advancing early in the morning, under cover of a fog, tliey took our 
men somewhat by surprise ; but, though ontnumbered by ten to one, the Britisli troons 
held their ground with unflinching heroism, till General'canrobert, whrhadsucceeded 
to thecommand of the Fi^ench army after the death of General St. Ar'naud, sent a dMsion 
to their assistance. Tlie Russians were now hurled down the heights, while the artYllerv 
made terrible havoc m their serried ranks. Their loss is said to have been al manv as the 
whole number of AUies with whom they were engaged."-T/ifi Siudenifs lume.) 

'Twas Midnight ere our Guns' loud laugh at their wild work did cease. 
And by the smouldering fires of War we lit the pipe of peace. 
At Four, a burst of Bells went up through Night's Cathedral dark. 
It seemed so like our Sabbath Chimes, we could but wake, and hark ! 
So like the Bells that call to prayer in the dear land far away ; 
Their music floated on the air, and kissed us— to betray. 
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Our Camp lay on the rainy hill, all silent as a cloud, 
Its very heart of life stood still i' the Mist that brought its shroud ; 
For Death was walking in the dark, and smiled His smile to see 
How all was ranged and ready for a sumptuous jubilee. 

wily are the Russians, and they came up through the mirk^ 

Their feet all shod for silence in the best blood of the Turk ! 

While in its banks our fiery tide of War serenely slept, 

Tlieir subtle serpentry unrolled, and up the hOl-side crept. 

In the Ruins of the Valley do the Birds of Carnage stir ? 

A creaking in the gloom like wheels ! feet trample — bullets whir — 

By God ! the Foe is on us ! Now the Bugles with a start 

Thrill — like the cry of a wrongfed Queen— to the red roots of the heart ; 

And long and loud tiie wild war-drums with throbbing triumph roll, — 

A sound to set the blood on fire, and warm the shivering soul. 

The war-worn and the weary leaped up ready, fresh, and true ! 

No weak blood curdled white i' the face, no valour turned to dew ; 

Majestic as a God defied, arose our little Host — 

All for the peak of peril pushed— each for the fieriest post ! 

Thorough mist, and thorough mire, and o'er the hill-brow scowling grim. 

As is the frown of Murder when he dreams his dreadful dream. 

No Sun ! but none is needed, — Men can feci their way to fight, 

The lust of Battle in their face — eyes filled with fiery light ; 

And long ere dawn was red in heaven, upon the dark earth lay 

The prophesying morning-red of a great and glorious day. 

As Bridegroom leaves his wedded Bride in gentle slumbers sealed, 

Our England slumbered in the West, when her Warriors went a-field. 

We thought of her, and swore that day to strike immortal blows. 

As all along our leaguered line the roar of battle rose. 

Her Banners waved like blessing hands, and we felt it was the hour 

For a glorious grip till fingers met in the throat of Russian power. 

And at a bound, and with a sound that madly cried to kill. 

The Lion of Old England leapt in lightnings from the hill : 

And there lie stood superb, through all that Sabbath of the Sword, 

And there he slew, with a terrible scorn, his hunters, horde on horde. 

All Hell seemed bursting on us, as the yelling legions came — 
The Cannon's tongues of quick red fire licked all the hills a-flame ! 
Mad whistling shell, wild sneermg shot, with devilish glee went past, 
Like fiendish feet and laughter hurrying down the battle-blast ; 
And through the air, and round the hills, there ran a wrack sublimo 
As though Eternity were crashing oil the shores of Time. 
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On Bayonets and Swords the smile of conscious victory shone, 
As down to death we dashed the Rebels plucking at our Throne. 
On, on they came with face of flame, and storm of shot and shell — 
Up ! up ! like heaven-sealers, and we hurled them back to Hell. 

Like the old Sea, white-lipped with rage, they dash and foam despair 
On ranks of rock, and what a prize for the Wrecker Death was there ! 
But as 'twere River Pleasaunoe, did our fellows take that flood, 
A royal throbbing in the pulse that beat voluptuous blood : 
The Guards went down to the fight in gray that's growing gory red — 
See ! save them, they're surrounded ! Leap your ramparts of the dead. 
And back the desperate battle, for there is but one short stride 
Between the Kuss and victory ! One more tug, you true and tried — 
The Red-Caps crest the hill ! with bloody spur, ride. Bosquet, ride ! 
Down like a flood from Etna foams their valour's burning tide. 

Now, God for Merrie England cry ! Hurrah for France the Grand, 
And charge the foe together, all abreast, and hand to hand ! 
He caught a shadowy glimpse across the smoke of Alma's fray 
Of the Destroying Angel that shall blast his strength to-day. 
We shout and charge together, and again, again, again. 
Our plunging battle tears its path, and paves it with the slain. 
Hurrah ! the mighty host doth melt before our fervent heat ; 
Against our side its breaking heart doth faint and fainter beat. 
And 0, but 'tis a gallant show, and a merry march, as thus 
We sound into the glorious goal with shouts victorious ! 

From morn till night, we fought our fight, and at the set of sun 

Stood Conquerors on Inkermann — our Soldiers' Battle won. 

That morn their legions stood like corn in its pomp of golden grain ! 

That night the ruddy sheaves were reaped upon the misty plain ! 

We cut them down by thunder-strokes, and piled the shocks of slain : 

The hill-side like a vintage ran, and reeled Death's harvest-wain. 

We had hungry hundreds gone to sup in Paradise that night. 

And robes of Immortality our ragged Braves bedight ! 

They fell in Boyhood's comely bloom, and Bravery's lusty pride ! 

But they made their bed 0' the foemen dead, ere they lay down and died. 

We gathered round the tent-fire in the evening cold and gray. 
And thought of those who ranked with us in Battle's rough array. 
Our Comrades of the morn who came no more from that fell fray ! 
The salt tears wrung out in the gloom of green dells far away — 
The eyes of lurking Death that in Life's crimson bubbles play— 
'J he stem white faces of the Dead that on the dark ground lay 
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Like Statues of Old Heroes, cut in precious human clay — 
Some with a smile as life had stoppe:! to music proudly gay — 
The household Gods of many a heart all dark and dumb to-day ! 
And hard hot eyes grew ripe for tears, and hearts sank down to pray. 

Prom alien lands, and dungeon-grates, how eyes will strain to mark 
This waving Sword of Freedom burn and beckon through the dark ! 
The Martyrs stir in their red graves, the rusted arm.our rings 
Adown the long aisles of the dead, where lie the warrior Kings. 
To the proud Mother England came the radiant Victory 
With Laurels red, and a bitter cup like some last agony. 
She took the cup, she drank it up, she raised her laurelled brow : 
Her sorrow seemed like solemn joy, she looked so noble now. 
The dim divine of distance died — the purpled Past grew wan. 
As came that crowning Glory o'er the heights of Inkermann. 

Geeaid Massby : My Lyrical Life,, Vol. II. 



CLIL 
SANTA FILOMENA. 

(From " Birds of Passage. Flight the First.") 

(Miss Florence Nightingale, the good angel of the Crimea, left England, accompanied by 
a staff of 37 nurses, on October 21, 1854, and arrived at Scutari, on November 5. She 
rendered devoted service to the sick and wounded, and will ever be remembered among the 
noblest of ministering women.) 

Whene'er a noble deed is wrought, 
Whene'er is spoken a noble thought, 

Our hearts, in glad surprise, 

To higher levels rise. 

The tidal waves of deeper soula 
Into our inmost being rolls, 

And lifts us unawares 

Out of all meaner cares. 

Honour to those whose words or deeds 
Thus help us in our daily needs, 

And by their overflow 

Raise us from what is low ! 

Thus thought I, as by night I read 
Of the great army of the dead. 

The trenches cold and damp, 

The starved and frozen camp, — 
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The wounded from the battle-plaiu, 
In dreary hospitals of pain, 

The cheerless corridors, 

The cold and stony floors. 

Lo ! in that house of misery 
A lady with a lamp I see 

Pass through the glimmering gloom, 

And flit from room to room. 

And slow, as in a dream of bliss, 
The speechless sufferer turns to kiss 

Her shadow as it falls 

Upon the darkening walls. 

As if a door in heaven should be 
Opened and then closed suddenly, 

The vision came and went. 

The light shone and was spent. 

On JBngland's annals, through the long 
Hereafter of her speech and song, 

That light its rays shall cast 

From portals of the past. 

A lady with a lamp shall stand 
In the great history of the land, 

A noble type of good. 

Heroic womanhood. 

Nor even shall be wanting here 
The palm, the lily, and the spear, 
The symbols that of yore 
Saint Filomena bore. 
Henry Wadswoeth Longfellow : Poetical Works. 



CLIII. 
THE MIDSHIPMITE 

1855. 

•'Twas in '55, on a winter's night. 

Cheerily, my lads, yeo-ho ! 
We'd got the Rooshan lines in sight, 
Wlien up comes a little Midshipmite, 
Cheerily, my lads, yeo-ho ! 
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" Who'll go ashore to-night," says he, 
' ' An' spike their guns along wi' me ? " 
' • Why ! bless 'ee, sir, come along, " sayS we, 
Cheerily, my lads, yeo-bo 1 
With a long, long pull. 
An' a strong, strong pull. 

Gaily, boys, make her go 1 
An' we'll drink to-night 
Ho the Midshipmite, 
Singing, cheerily, lads, yeo-ho ! 

We launched the cutter, an' shoved her out. 

Cheerily, my lads, yeo-ho ! 
The Booshans might ha' heard us shout. 
As the little Middy cried, " Now, my lads, put about ! " 

Cheerily, my lads, yeo-ho ! 
We made for the guns, an' we rammed 'em tight. 
But the musket-shots came left an' right. 
An' down drops the poor little Midshipmite, 
Steadily, my lads, yeo-yo ! 
With a long, long pull. 
An' a strong, strong puU, 

Gaily, boys, make her go I 
An' we'll drink to-night 
To the Midshipmite, 
Singing, cheerily, lads, yeo-ho ! 

'' I'm done for now. Good-bye," sayS he, 

Steadily, my lads, yeo-ho ! 
" You make for the boat ; never mind for me." 
" We'll take 'ee back, sir, or die ! " says we ; 

Steadily, my lads, yeo-ho ! 
So we hoisted him in, in a terrible plight, 
An' we pulled every man wi' all his might. 
An' we saved the poor little Midshipmite, 
Cheerily, my lads, yeo-ho ! 
With a long, long pull, 
An' a strong, strong pull. 

Gaily, boys, make her go ! 
An' we'll drink to-night 
To the Midshipmite, 

Singing, cheerily, lads, yeo-ho ! 

I'KEDiiii.ic E. Weathekly : Dr&sdin China and other Souqs. 
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CLIV. 

THE RELIEF OF LUCKNOW. 

Oh ! that last day in Luoknow fort ! 

We knew that it was tlie last : 
That the enemy's mines had crept surely in. 

And the end was coming fast. 

To yield to that foe meant worse than death ; 

And the men and we all work'd on : 
It was one day more of smoke and roar, 

And then it would all be done. 

There was one of us, a corporal's wife, 

A fair young gentle thing, 
Wasted with fever in the siege, 

And her mind was wandering. 

She lay on the ground in her Scottish plaid, 

And I took her head on my knee : 
" When my father comes hame frae the plengh," she said, 

" Oh ! please then waken me." 

She slept like a child on her father's floor 

In the flecking of wood-bine shade, 
When the house-dog sprawls by the open doorj 

And the mother's wheel is stay'd. 

It was smoke and roar, and powder-stench. 

And hopeless waiting for death : 
But the soldier's wife, like a full-tired child, 

Seemed scarce to draw her breath. 

I sank to sleep, and I had my dream 

Of an English village lane, 
And wall and garden ; —a sudden screatn 

Brought me back to the roar again. 

Then Jessie Brown stood listening, 

And then a broad gladness broke 
All over her face, and she took my hand 

And drew me near and spoke ; 

" The Highlanders ! Oh 1 dinna ye hear 

The slogan far awa' — 
The M'Gregor's ! Ah I 1 ken it weel } 

It's the grandest 0' them a'l 
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" God bless thae bonny Highlanders ! 

We're saved ! we're saved ! " she cried : 
And fell on her knees, and thanks to God 

Poiir'd forth like a full flood-tide. 

Along the battery-line her cry 

Had fallen among the men : 
And they started, for they were there to die : 

Was life so near them then ? 
They listen'd, for life : and the rattling fire 

Far off, and the far-ofif roar 
Were all : — and the colonel shook his head, 

And they turn'd to their guns once more. 

Then Jessie said — " That slogan's dune ; 

But can ye no hear them noo, — 
The Campbells are condn' ? It's no a dream ; 

Our succours hae broken through 1" 

We heard the roar and the rattle afar 

But the pipes we could not hear ; 
So the men plied their work of hopeless war. 

And knew that the end was near. 

It was not long ere it must be heard,— 

A shrilling, ceaseless sound : 
It was no noise of the strife afar. 

Or the sappers underground. 

It was the pipes of the Highlanders, 
And now they played " AvZd Lang Syne : " 

It came to our men like the voice of God, 
And they shouted along the line. 

And they wept and shook one another's hands, 

And the women sobb'd in a crowd : 
And every one knelt down where we stood, 

And we all thank'd God aloud. 
That happy day when we welcomed them, 

Our men put Jessie first ; 
And the General took her hand, and cheers 

From the men like a volley, burst. 
And the pipers' ribbons and tartan stream'd 

Marching round and round our line ; 
And our joyful cheers were broken with tears. 

For the pipes played " Auld Lang Syne." 

ROBEKT TeAIL SpEKOE LoWELL. 
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CLV. 
THE RELIEF OF LUCKNOW. 

(Lucknow, besieged by the rebel Sepoys, was temporarily relieved by Sir Henry Havelock, 
September 25, 1867. The rebels were finally defeated and the town captured by Sir Colin 
Campbell in March 1858.) 

England's unseen, dead Sorrow doth a visible Angel rise ; 
The sword of Justice in her hand ; Revenge looks thro' her eyes : 
Stern with the purpose in her soul, right onward fastens she, 
Like one tliat hears the doom of worlds, with vengeful majesty ; 
Sombre, superb, and terrible, before them still she goes ! 
And tho' they lessen day by day, they deal such echoing blows, 
That still dilating with success, still grows that little band, 
Till in the place of hundreds, ten thousand seem to stand. 
With arms that weary not at work, they bear our victor flag, 
To plant it high on hills of dead, a torn and bloody rag. 

Proud Lucknow lies before them— all its pageantry unrolled ; 

Against the smiling sapphire gleam her tops of lighted gold. 

Each royal wall is fretted all with frostwork and with fire, 

A glory of colour jewel-rich, that makes a splendour-pyre, 

As wave on wave the wonder breaks, the pointed flames burn higher ; 

On dome of Mosciue and Minaret, on pinnacle and spire ; 

Eairy Creations, seen mid-air, that in their pleasaunce wait. 

Like wiugfed creatures sitting just outside their heaven-gatte. 

The City in its beauty lies, with flowers about her feet ; 

Green fields, and goodly gardens, make so foul a thing seem sweet. 

The Bugle rings out for the rparch, and, with its fiercest thrill. 
Goes to the heart of Havelock's men, and works its lordly will. 
Making their spirits thrill as leaves are thrilled in some wild wind ; 
Hunger and heartache, weariness and wounds, all left behind. 
Their sufferings all forgotten now, as in the ranks they form ; 
And every soul in stature rose to wrestle with the storm. 
All silent ! tvhat was hid at heart could not be said in words ; 
With faces set for Lucknow, ground to sharpness, keen as swords ! 
A tightening twitch all over ! a grim glistening in the eye, 
" Forward ! " and on their way they strode to dare, and do, and die 

Hope whispers at the ear of some, that they shall meet again, 
And clasp their long-lost darlings, after all the toil and pain ; 
A-many know that they will sleep to-night among the slain. 
And many a cheek will bloom no more for all the tearful rain ; 
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And some have only vengeance ; but to-day 'tis bitter sweet ; 

And there goes Havelook ! his the aim too lofty for defeat ; 

With steady tramp the column treads, true as the firm heart's-beat : 

Strung for its headlong murderous march through that long fatal street. 

All ready to win a soldier's grave, or do the daring deed ! 

But not a man that fears to die for England in her need. 

The masked artillery raked the road, and plough'd them front and flank ; 
Some gallant fellow every step was stricken from the rank ; 
But, as he staggered, in his place another sternly stepped ; 
And, firing fast as they could load, their onward way they kept. 
Now, give them the good bayonet ! with England's sternest foes. 
Strong arm, cold steel has done it, in the wildest, bloodiest close : 
And now their bayonets flash in forks of lightning up the ridge, 
And with a cheer they take the guns, another clear the bridge. 
One good home-thrust ! and surely, as the dead in doom are sure, 
They send them where the British cheer can trouble them no more. 

The fire is biting bitterly ; onward the battle rolls ; 

And Death is glaring at them, from ten thousand hiding holes ; 

Death stretches up from earth to heaven, spreading his darkness round ; 

Death piles the heaps of helplessness face downward to the ground ; 

Death flames from deadly ambuscades, where aU was still and dark ; 

Dearfih swiftly speeds on whizzing wings the bullets to their mark ; 

Death from the doors and windows, all around and overhead. 

Darts, with his cloven fiery tongues, incessant, quick and red ; 

Death everywhere, Death in all sounds, and, thro' its smoke of breath, 

Victory beckons at the end of long dark lanes of death. 

Another charge, another cheer, another battery won ! 
And in a whirlwind of fierce fire the fight went roaring on 
Into the very heart of hell, with comrades falling fast. 
Thro' all that tempest terrible, the glorious remnant passed. 
No time to help a dear old friend : but where the wounded fell, 
T.iey knew it was all over, and they lookt a last farewell. 
And dying eyes, slow Setting in a cold and stony stare, 
Turned upward, saw a map of murder scribbled on the air 
With crossing flames ; and others read their fiery, fearful fate 
In dark, swart faces waiting for them, whitening with their hate. 

Bat proudly men will march to death, when Havelook leads them on r 
Thro' all the storm he sat his horse as he were cut in stone I 
But now his look grows dark ; his eye gleams with uneasy flash ; 
" On for the Residency, we must make a last brave dash. " 
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And ou dasht Highlander and Sikh thro' a sea of fire and steel, 

On, with the lion of their strength, our first in glory, Niel ! 

It seemed the face of heaven grew black, so close it held its hreath, 

Through all the glorious agony of that long march of death. 

The round shot tears, the bullets rain, dear God, outspread Thy shield. 

But forth Thy red right arm, for them ! Thy sword of sharpness wield. 

Une wave breaks forward on the shore, and one falls helpless back : 

Again they club their wasted strength, to figlit like " Hell-fire Jack," ■ 

And ever as fainter grows the fire of that intrepid band. 

Again they grasp the bayonet as 'twere Salvation's hand. 

They leap the broad, deep trenches, rush thro' archways streaming fire ; 

Every step some brave heart bursts, heaving deliverance nigher : 

" I'm hit," cries one, " you'll take me on your back, old comrade, I 

Should like to see their dear white faces once before I die ; 

My body may save you from the shot. " His comrade bore him on ; 

But, ere they reacht the Bailie Guard, the longing soul was gone. 

And now the Gateway arched in sight ; the last grim tussle came. 

One moment makes immortal ! dead or living, endless fame ! 

They heard the voice of fiery Niel, that like a trumpet thrilled : 

" Push on, my men, 'tis getting dark — " he sat where he was killed. 

Another frantic surge of life, and plunging o'er the bar. 

Right into harbour hurling goes their whirling wave of war. 

And breaks in mighty thunders of reverberating cheers. 

Then dances on in frolic foam of kisses, blessings, tears. 

Stabbed by mistake, one native cries with the last breath he draws, 

" Welcome, my friends, never yon mind, it's all for the good cause.'" 

How they had leaned and listened, as the battle sounded nigher ; 
How they had strained their eyes to see them coming crown'd with fire 
Till in the flashing street below they heard them pant for breath 
And then the friendly faces smiled clear from the cloud of death ; 
And iron grasp met tender clasp, wan weeping women fold 
Their dear deliverers, down whose long brown beards the big tears rolled. 
Another such a meeting will not be on this side heaven ! 
The little wine they have hoarded, to the last drop shall be given 
To those who, in their mortal need, fought on thro' fearful odds. 
Bled for them, reacht them, saved them, less like men than glorious gods. 
Gerald Masset : My Lyrical Life, Vol. I, 
i Sobriquet of Captain Olphertg, 
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CLVI. 
HOW THEY WON THE VICTORIA CROSS. 

AT THE DELHI MAGAZINE, MAY llTH, 1857. 

Would you know how the first Victoria Cross in India, boya, was won, 
By as brave a deed as ever yet by an English hand was done ? 
Then heap the fire and listen, men, to the stirring tale I'll tell, 
And evermore, or I much mistake, you'll mind the story well. 

How our Sepoys mutinied at Meerut, and how they got away. 
You've heard ; well, straight to Delhi they came that very day ; 
Then our cursed blacks broke loose from us, and the City rabble rose, 
And our M agazine in a moment was surged around with foes. 

That Monday of May but a handful of our own men were there- 
Nine English just, but they were hearts that couldn't know despair ; 
And Willoughby, who held the post, you'll gee that he was one 
Of such men as Britain breeds alone, and the bravest 'neatb the sun. 

The news they caught, and heard the yells, and the rising City's roar. 
And straight they closed the heavy gates, and, as miles but thirty-four 
Was Meerut off, they waited to catch the British cheers 
Of ours that they thought must swiftly come to crush the mutineers. 

You may guess, my men, how they listened well to catch the coming sound. 
And how they felt when nothing they heard, but the hellish yells avouud ; 
And how, as time went by, they scarce suppressed the curse and groan, 
As no succours came, and at last they knew they were for good, alone. 
But Nine, against those thousands, that Magazine to hold, 
But Nine to make it good against those swarms of fiends untold ; 
So there was nothiug of doubt, my boys, amongst the Nine at last. 
And from hope into a different mood 'twas then our heroes past. 

'Twas as ugly a mood, I tell you, as man can very well know, 

A sort of terrible, cold, deep wrath, and hate of the yelling foe ; 

And cool and calm, without a fuss of chatter or nervous haste, 

Though well they knew, tliat desperate hour, they had no time to waste. 

They barricaded the gateways safe ; no entry there they'd win. 
Then they ran out their two six-pounders — double charges they rammed in ; 
And, last, you'll understand the stuff of which those men were made. 
When, carefully, a quite sure train to the Magazine they laid. 

Then all was done, and a silence deep and dead was there within, 
A contrast strange to the hell without of shriek and howl and din ; 
And, when the new-throned King to them his surrender-summons sent. 
They answered not, but left the foe to puzzle out what they meant. 
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Six messages sent to summon them, went back without reply. 
Why should they waste their breath, in talk, those hell-hounds to defy ! 
So they let them froth and threaten and foam and storm in vain ; 
They only stood beside their guns and thought upon the train. 

With hard-drawn breath they listened, though never a sound they made, 
Till at last they heard the ladders raised and there came the escalade. 
And the Sepoys topping all the walls, and down the devils came. 
And from above their plunging fire ringed round the Nine with flame. 

But as the foe came on, how coolly into the yelling crowd 
Their grape was poured as long as space was, to load and fire, allowed ; 
Bat, ever as scores on scores went down, fresh hundreds took their room, 
Then the Nine they knew that their time was come themselves and their 
foes to doom. 

Yet one last round, and then the hope of firing more was vain, 
And Willoughby just gave the sign, and Scully fired the train j 
And not a man of all the Nine wavered or cared to flinch, 
Or stirred, to stay their comrade's hand, towards him, a single inch. 

And in a moment rose the roar and the white clouds of loke. 
That told to still-struck Delhi, butchering Britons was no joke ; 
For that earthquake-shook sent up a rush of riven flesh and bones, 
And, where a thousand Sepoys yelled, there were only limbs and groans. 

The deed was done ; no cartridge from out that huge Magazine, 
From out a Rebel's rifle, to floor us, would be seen ; 
Scully and four were seen no more^the death they dared, they died ; 
You won't forget them, nor should their land, betide whate'er betide, 

William Cox Bennett : Tht. Lark, 



CLvn, 
THE FIRST DISTRIBUTION OF THE VICTORIA 

CROSS. 
June 26, 1857. 
To-day the people gather from the streets, 
To-day the soldiers muster near and far ; 
Peace, with a glad look and a grateful, meets 
Her rugged brother War. 

To-day the Queen of all the English land. 
She who sits high o'er Kaisers and o'er kings 

Gives with her royal hand— th' Imperial hand 
Whose grasp the earth en-rings- — 

Her cross of Valour to her worthiest ; 
No golden toy with milky pearls besprent, 
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But simple bronze, and for a warrior's breast 
A fair, fit ornament. 

Aiid richer than rod gold that dull bronze seems, 
Since it was bought with lavish waste and worth 

Whereto the wealth of earth's gold-sanded streams 
Were but a lack, and dearth. 

Muscovite metal makes this English Cross, 
Won in a rain of blood and wreath of flame ; 

The guns that thundered for their brave lives' loss 
Are worn hence, for their fame ! 

Aye, listen ! all ye maidens laughing- eyed. 

And all ye English mothers, be aware ! 
Those who shall pass before ye at noontide 

Your friends and champions are. 

The men of all the army and the fleet, 

The very bravest of the very brave. 
Linesman and Lord — these fought with equal feet, 

Firm.planted on their grave. 

The men who, setting light their blood and breath 
So they might win a victor's liaught renown, 

Held their steel straight against the face of Death, 
And frowned his frowning dov/n. 

And some that grasped the bomb, all fnry-fraught. 
And hurled it far, to spend its spite away, — 

Between the rescue and the risk, no thought, — ■ 
Shall pass our Queen this day ; 

And some who climbed the deadly glaois-side, 
For all that steel could stay, or savage shell ; 

And some whose blood upon the Colours dried 
Tells if they bore them well. 

Some, too, who, gentle-hearted even in strife, 
Seeing their fellow or their friend go down, 

Saved his, at peril of their own dear life, 
Winning the Civic Crown. 

Well done for them ; and, fair Isle, well for thee ! 

While that thy bosom beareth sons like these ; 
" The, little gem, set in the silver sea " 

Shall never fear her foes ! 

Sir Edwin Arnold : Poems National and Non-Oriental. 
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CLVIII. 
THE LEA.K IN THE DYKE. 

The good dame looked from her bottage 

At the close of the pleasant day; 
And cheerily called to her little son 

Outside the door at play ; 
" Come, Peter, come ! I want you to go, 

While there is light to see, 
To the hut of the blind old man who Uvea 

Across the dyke, for me ; 
And take these cakes I made for him, — 

They are hot and smoking yet ; 
You have time enough to go and come 

Before the sun is set. " 

Then the good wife turned to hei: labour; 

Humming a simple song, 
And thought of her husband, wortihg hard 

At the sluices all day long ; 
And set the turf a-blazing. 

And brought the coarse, black bread ; 
That he might find a fire at night, 

And find the table spread. 

And Peter left the brother. 

With whom all day he had played. 
And the sister who had watched their sports 

In the willow's tender shade ; 
And told them they'd see him back before 

They saw a star in sight, 
Tiiough he wouldn't be afraid to go 

In the very darkest night ! 

Tor he was a brave, bright fellow, 

With eye and conscience clear ; 
He coiild do whatever a boy might do, 

And he had not learned to fear. 
Why, he wouldn't have robbed a bird's nest, 

Nor brought a stork to harm, 
Thoxigh never a law in Holland 

Had stood to stay his arm I 

And now, with his face all glowing, 
And eyes as bright as the day, 
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With the thoughts of his pleasant errand, 

He trudged along the way 5 
And soon his joyous prattle 

Made glad a lonesome placg^ 
Alas ! if Only the blind old man 

Could have seen that happy face I 
tet he somehow caught the brightness 

Which his voice and presence lent j 
And he felt the surishine come and go 

As Pdteir dame and went. 

And now, as the daj? waS sinkiilg. 

And the winds began to rise, 
the niother looked from her door again, 

Shading her anxious eyes ; 
And saw the shadows deepen, 

And birds to their homes come back, 
But never a sign of Peter 

Along the level track. 
But she said : " He will come at morning, 

So I need not fret nor grieve, — 
Though it isn't like my boy at all 

To stay without my leave." 

But where was the child delaying ? 

On the homeward way was he, 
And across the dyke while the sun was up 

An hour above the sea. 
He was stooping now to gather flowers. 

Now listening to the sound, 
As the angry waters dashed themselves 

Against their narrow bound. 
" Ah ! well for us," said Peter, 

" That the gates are good and strong, 
And my father tends them carefully. 

Or they would not hold you long I 
You're a wicked sea ! " said Peter : 

" I know why you fret and chafe ; 
You would like to spoil our lands and homes, 

But our sluices keep you safe ! " 

But hark I through the noise of waters 
Oomes a low, clear, trickling sound ) 

And the child's face pales with terror, 
And his blossoms drop to the groundi 
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He is up the bank in a moment, 

And, stealing through the sand, 
He sees a stream not yet so large 

As his slender, childish hand, 
'Tii a leak in the, dyke I He is but a boy. 

Unused to fearful scenes ; 
But, young as he is, he has learnt to know 

The dreadful thing that means 
A leak in the dyke / The stoutest heart 

Grows faint that cry to hear, 
And the bravest man in all the land 

Turns white with mortal fear. 
For he knows the smallest leak may grow 

To a flood in a single night ; 
And he knows the strength of the cruel sea 

When loosed in its angry might. 

And the boy ! he has seen the danger, 

And, shouting a wild alarm. 
He forces back the weight of the sea 

With strength of his single arm ; 
He listens for the joyful sound 

Of a footstep passing nigh ; 
And lays his ear to the ground to catch 

The answer to his cry. 
And he hears the rough wind blowing. 

And the waters rise and fall, 
But never an answer comes to him 

Save the echo of his call. 
He sees no hope, no succour — 

His feeble voice is lost ; 
Yet what shall he do but watch and wait, 

Though he perish at his post ! 

So, faintly calling and crying 

Till the sun is under the sea ! 
Crying and moaning till the stars 

Come out for company ; 
He thinks of his brother and sister, 

Asleep in their safe warm bed ; 
He thinks of his father and mother, 

Of himself as dying— and dead ; 
And of how, when the nigiit is over, 

They must come and find him at last j 
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But he never thinks he can leave the place 
Where duty holds him fast. 

The good dame in the cottage 

la up and astir with the light, 
For the thought of her little Peter 

Has been with her all night. 
And now she watches the pathway. 

As y ester eve she had done ; 
But what does she see so strange and black 

Against the rising sun ? 
Her neighbours are bearing between them 

Something straight to her door — 
The child is coming home, but not 

As he ever came before ! 

" He is dead ! " she cries ; " my darling ! " 

And the startled father hears, 
And comes and looks the way she looks. 

And fears the thing she fears ; 
Till a glad shout from the bearers 

Thrills the stricken man and wife, — 
" Give thanks, your son has saved our laud. 

And God has saved his life ! " 
So, there in the morning sunshine. 

They knelt about the boy ; 
And every head was bared and bent 

In tearful, reverent joy. 

'Tis many a year since then ; but still, 

When the sea roars like a flood. 
Their boys are taught what a boy can do 

Who is brave and true and good. 
For every man in that country 

Takes his son by the hand. 
And tells him of little Peter, 

Whose courage saved the land. 
They have many a valiant hero. 

Remembered through the years ; 
But never one whose name so oft 

Is named with loving tears. 
And his deed shall be sung by the cradle, 

And told to the child on the knee, 
So long as the dykes of Holland 

Divide the land from the sea, 

Phcebe Cart, 
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CLIX. 
THE DONCASTER ST. LEGER. 

The sun is bright, the sky is clear 

Above the crowded course, 
As the mighty moment draweth near 

Whose issue shows fhe, horse. 

The fairest of the land are here 

To watch the struggle of the year. 

The dew of beauty and of mirth 

Lies on the living flowers of earth, 

And blushing cheek and kindling eye 

Lend brightness to the sun on high : 

And every comer of the north 

Has poured her hardy yeoman forth : 

The dweller by the glistening rills 

That sound among the Craven hills ; 

The stalwart husbandman who holds 

His plough upon the eastern wolds ; 

The sallow shrivelled artisan, 

Twisted below the height of man. 

Whose limbs and life have mouldered down 

Within some foul and clouded town. 

Are gathered thickly on the lea, 

Or streaming from far homes to see 

If Yorkshire keeps her old renown ; 

Or if the dreaded Derby horse 

Can sweep in triumph o'er her course ; 

With the same look in every face. 

The same keen feeling, they retrace 

The legends of each ancient race : 

Recalling Reveller in his pride. 

Or Blaoklock of the mighty stride. 

Or listening to some gray-hairod sage 

Full of the dignity of age j 

How Hambletonian beat of yore 

Such rivals as are seen no more ; 

How his old father loved to tell 

Of that long struggle — ended \i ell. 

When, strong of heart, the Wentworth Bay ' 

1 Bay Malton. King Herod, the champion of Newmarket, in the famous race alluded 
to abOTf, broke a IjjQod-vessel in the crisis of the contest. 
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From staggering Herod strode away : 

How Yorkshire racers, swift as they, 

Would leave this southern horae half way, 

But that the creatures of to-day 

Are oast in quite a different mould 

From what he recollects of old. 

Clear peals the bell ; at that known sound, 

Like bees, the people cluster round ; 

On either side upstarting then. 

One close dark wall of breathless men. 

Far down as eye can stretch, is seen 

Along yon vivid strip of green. 

Where keenly watched by countless eyes, 

'Mid hopes, and fears, and prophecies, 

Now fast, now slow, now here, now tliere, 

With hearts of fire, and limbs of air. 

Snorting and prancing — sidling by 

With arching neck, and glancing eye. 

In every shape of strength and grace, 

The horses gather for the race ; 

Soothed for a moment all, they stand 

Together, like a sculptured band. 

Each quivering eyelid flutters thick. 

Each face is flushed, each heart beats quick ; 

And all around dim murmurs pass, 

Like low winds moaning on the grass. 

Again — the thrilling signal sound — 

And off at once, with one long bound, 

Lito the speed of thought they leap 

Like a proud ship rushing to the deep. 

A start ! a start ! they're ofi', by heaven ! 

Like a single horse, though twenty-seven, 

And 'mid the flash of silks we scan 

A Yorkshire jacket in the van ; 

Hurrah ! for the bold bay mare ! 

I'll pawn my soul her place is there 

Unheaded to the last. 

For a thousand pounds, she wins nnpast 

Hurrah ! for the matchless mare ! 
A hundred yards have glided by. 

And they settle to the race, 
More keen becomes each straining eye 

More terrible the pace 
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Unbroken yet o'er the gravel road 

Like maddening waves the troop has flowed, 

But the speed begins to tell ; 
And Yorkshire sees, with eye of fear. 
The Southron stealing from the rear. 

Ay ! mark his action well ! 
Behind he is, but what repose ! 
How steadily and clean he goes ! 
What latent speed his limba disclose ! 
What power in every stride he shows ! 
They see, they feel, from man to man 
The shivering thrill of terror ran. 
And every soul instinctive knew 
It lay between the mighty two. 
The world without, the sky above, 

Have glided from their straining eyes- 
Future and past, and hate and love^ 

The Ufa that wanes, the friend that dies, 
E'en grim remorse, who sits behind 
Each thought and motion of the mind. 
These now are nothing, Time and Spacg 
Lie in the rushing of the raoe i 

As with keen shouts of hope and fear 

They watch it in its wild career. 

Still far ahead of the glittering throng, 

Bashes the eager mare along, 

And round the turn, and past the hill, 

Slides up the Derby winner still. 

The twenty-five that lay between 

Are blotted from the stirring scene. 

And the wild cries which rang so loud 

Sink by degrees throughput thg crowd 

To one deep humming, like the tremulous roar 

Of seas remote along a northern shore. 

In distance dwindling to the eyg 
Right opposite the stand they lie, 

And scarcely seem to stir ; 
Though an Arab scheick his wives would give 
For a single steed, that with them could live 

Three hundred yards, without the spur. 
But though so indistinct and small. 
You hardly see them move at all, 
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There are not wanting signs, ■which show 

Defeat is busy as they go. 

Look how the mass, which rushed away 

As full of spirit as the day. 

So close compacted for a while, 

Is lengthening into single file. 

Now inch by inch it breaks, .ind wide 

And spreading gaps the line divide, 

As forward still, and far away 

Undulates on the tired array. 

Gay colours, momently less bright, 

Fade flickering on the gazer's sight, 

Till keenest eyes can scarcely traoq 

The homeward ripple of the race, 

Care sits on every lip and brow. 

" Who leads ? who fails ? how goes it pow ? " 

One shooting spark of life intense. 

One throb of refluent suspense, 

And a far rainbow-coloured light 

Trembles again upon the sight. 

Look to yon turn ! Already there 

Gleams the pink and black of the fiery mare, 

And through that, which was but now a gap, 

Creeps on the terrible white cap. 

Half -strangled in each throat, a shout 

Wrung from their fevered spirits out, 

Booms through the crowd like muffled drums, 

" His jockey moves on him. He comes ! " 

Then momenrly like gusts, you heard, 

" He's sixth^he's fifth— he's fourth— he's third ! " 

And on, like some glancing meteor-flame. 

The stride of the Derby winner came. 

And during all that anxious time, 
(Sneer as it suits you at my rhyme) 
The earnestness became sublime ; 
Common and trite as is the scene. 
At once so thrilling, and so mean. 
To him who strives his heart to scan, 
And feels the brotherhood of man, 
That needs nvmi be a mighty minute. 
When a crowd has but one soul within it. 
As some bright ship with every sail 
Obedient to the urging gale, 
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Darts by vext hulls, which side by side, 
Dismasted on the raging tide, 
Are struggling onward, wild and wide. 
Thus, through the reeling field he flew. 
And near, and yet more near he drew j 
Each leap seems longer than the last. 
Now — now — the secoud horse is past. 
And the keen rider of the mare. 
With haggard looks of feverish care. 
Hangs forward on the speechless air, 
_ By steady stillness nursing in 
The remnant of her speed to win. 
One other bound — one more — 'tis done ; 
Right up to her the horse has run. 
And head to head, and stride for stride, 
Newmarket's hope, and Yorkshire's pride. 
Like horses harnessed side by side. 

Are struggling to the goal. 
Ride ! gallant son of Ebor, ride ! 
For the dear honour of the north, 
Stretch every bursting sinew forth* 

Put out thy inmost soul, — 
And with knee, and thigh, and tightened rein, 
Lift in the mare by might and main ; 
The feelings of the people reach 
What lies beyond the springs of speech, 
So that there rises up no sound 
Erom the wide human life around ; 
One spirit flashes from each eye, 
One impulse lifts each heart throat-high. 
One short and panting silence broods 
O'er the wildly-working multitudes, 
As on the struggling coursers press, 
So deep the eager silentness. 
That underneath their feet the turf 
Seems shaken, like the eddying surf 

When it tastes the rushing gale, 
And the singing fall of the heavy whips, 
Which tear the flesh av/ay in strips, 

As the tempest tears the sail. 
On tlie throbbing heart and quivering ear 
Strike vividly distinct and near, 
But mark what an arrowy rush is there, 
''H?'s beat ! he's beat ! "—by heavep, the mare I 
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Just on the post, her spirit rare, 
When Hope herself might well despair ; 
When Time had not a breath to spare ; 
With bird-like dash shoots clean away, 
J\nd by half a length has gained the day. 
Then how to life that silence wakes ! 
'Ten thousand hats thrown up on high 
iSend darkness to the echoing sky, 
And like the crash of hill-pent lakes, 
(Out-bursting from their deepest fountains. 
Among the rent and reeling mountains, 
At once, from thirty thousand throats. 

Rushes the Yorkshire roar. 
And the name of their northern winner floats 

A league from the course, and more. 
;SiB Francis Hastings Doyle : Tht Return of the Guards. 



CLX. 
THE BOAT-RACE. 

' There's a living thread that goes winding, winding, 
'Tortuous rather, but easy of finding. 

Creep and crawl 

By paling and wall — 
Very much like a dust-dry snake — 
From Hyde Park corner right out to Mortlake ; 

Crawl and creep 

By level and steep. 
From Putney Bridge back again to Eastoheap, — • 

Horse and man. 

Wagon and van. 
Tramping along since the day began — 
Rollicking, rumbling, and rolling apace. 
With their heads all one way like a shoal of dace ; 

And beauty and grace. 

The lofty and base, 

Silk, satins and lace, 

And the evil in case. 
Seem within an ace of a general embrace, 
Jog-trotting behind the Lord Mayor with his mace- 

As if the whole place 

Had set its whole face 
To see the Oxford and Cambridge Race, 
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Has any one seen some grand, fleet horse 
At the starting-post of an Epsom course, 
With nostril spread and chest expanding, 
But like a graven image standing, 
Waiting a touch to start into life 
And spurn the earth in the flying strife ; 
Whilst around, with restless eddying pace, 
Frolic the froth and foam of the race ? 

So side by side 

Like shadows they glide, 
Two streaks of blue just breasting the tide. 
Whilst a thousand oars are glittering wide, 

Flash'd in the morning beam,— 
And so, as when waked to sudden speed 
parts from the throng the flying steed. 

They darted up the stream. 

With a rush and a bound, 

And a surging sound. 
From the arches below and the boats around. 
And the background of everything wooden and steel 
That's driven by oar, sail, paddle, or wheel. 

Striving and tearing. 

And puffing and swearing, 
With the huge live swarm that their decks are bearing,— 
A sound from bridge and river and shore, 
That gathers into a human roar. 

' ' Canibridge ! Ganibridge !" " Now,, Oxford, now!" 

Betwixt the crews 

There isn't a pin to choose — 
Not 80 much as the turn of a " feather '' — 

The Cambridge eight 

Have muscle and weight, 
But the dark blue blades fall sharp and straight. 
As the hanuner of Thor on the anvil of fate. 

So wholly they pull together. 

And they pull with a will ! 
Row, Cambridge, row. 
They're going two lengths to your one, you knovi- — 
The Oxford have got the start, — 

Out and in — at a single dash, — 
Flash and feather, — feather and flash, 
Without a jerk or an effort or splash — 
It's a stroke that will break yonr heart. 
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A wonderful stroke ! but a le,itle, too fast ? 
Torty-four to the minute at least ; 
For five or six years it's been all your own way, 
But you've got your work cut out to-day. 
Give them the Cambridge swing, I say, 
The grand old stroke, with its sweep and sway. 
And send her along ! — never mind the spray — 
It's a mercy the pace can't last — 
They never can "stay ? " tho' the Turn is in sight. 
Ha, now she lifts ! row, row ! . . . . 
But in spite 
Of the killing pace, and the stroke of might. 
In spite of bone and muscle and height. 
On flies the dark blue like a flash of blue light, 
And the river froths like yeast. 

" Oxford, Oxford ! she wins, she wins—" 

Well, you've won " the toss," you see, 
Whilst the Cantabs must fetch 
Their boats thro' a stretch 
That's as lumpy and cross as may be ; 
And the men are too big, and the boats too small, 
For a rushing tide and a racing squall — 
But look ! by the bridge, a haven for all — 

And Cambridge may win if she can ; 
And the squall's gone down and the froth is past, 
And you'll find it's the " pace that kills " at last— 

You must p«K— do you understand ? — 
Put your backs into it — now or never — 
Jam home your feet whilst the clenched oars quiver, 
For over the gold of the gleaming river 

They're passing you, hand over hand : 
And a thousand cheers 
Eing In their ears-^ 
Tho muscles stand out on their arms like cords, 

Brows knit and teeth close set, — 
And bone and weight are beginning to tell, 
And the swingeing stroke that the Cam knows well 

Will lick you yet. 
Cambridge ! Cambridge ! again — bravo — 
Splendidly pulled — ^now, Trinity, now — 
Now let the oars sweep — 
Now, whilst the shouts rise, 
And the white foam flies. 
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And the stretch'd boat seems to leap ! 

Stick to it, boys, for the bonny light blue . . . 

And the turquoise silk dasht with the spray 
Steals forward now ; 
Rowed, rowed of all ! . . . 
But what ails the crew ? — 
What aits the strong arms, unused to wax dull ? — 
And the light boat trails like a wounded gull . . . ? 

Swamped ! swamped, by Heaven J 
Beat, in mid fight. 
With the goal in sight. 
As they were gaining fast, — 
Row, Cambridge, row ! 
Swamped, while the great crowd roared-— 
Wash over wash it poured 

Inch by inch — 
Does a man flinch ? 
Row, Cambridge, row ! — 
Stick to it to the last- 
Over the brown waves' crest 
Only the oarsmen's breast, 
Yet, Cambridge, row ! 
One gallant stroke, pulled all together — 
One more ! . . . and a long flash in the dark river. 
And the dark blue shoots past. 

H. Cholmondelet-Pennell : From Qrave, to Gay. 



CLXt. 
ONE OF GARIBALDI'S MEN. 

(After the defeat of the Neapolitans at the battle of the Volturno, October 1, I86O1 
Garibaldi, the great soldier of Italian Unity, greeted Victor Emmanuel as King of Italy.) 

A crippled child, a weak wan boy. 

Sat by his mother's side — 
A widowed mother's gentle joy, 

Her only wealth and pride : 
One of those spirits, sweet and sad. 

That breathe with burthened breath, 
Are grave in life, but calmly glad 

Their faces smile in death. 
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With a weird lustre in his look, 

OVet his books he pored, 
Like One that, in a secret nook; 

Sharpens a patriot swordi 
the story of his country's wronga 

Made his heart melt in tears i 
The music of her olden songs 

Rang ever in his earsi 

Oft in his face, white as a cfarse, 

Brave soldier blood up-spring3, 
Hot as the warrior leaps to horse, 

When battle's trumpet rings ; 
With spirit afloat, and sense aflame. 

Where freedom's banners wave, 
DTo will a name of glorious fame, 

Or fill a soldier's grave. 

The leal heart of a loving maid 

Ran over towards him, 
Longing with kisses to be stayed 

There at the ruddy brim ! 
But husht the yearning in her breast. 

Nor murmur made, nor moan ; 
And looked as though she had found the nest, 

But lo ! the bird was flown, 

Suddenly Freedom's thunder-horn 

The graveyard stillness broke ; — 
It was the resurrection-morn. 

And Italy awoke I 
He felt her majesty and strength 

Uplift his spirit too ; 
To manhood he had leapt at length, 

And almost stately grew. 

Then came, with all they had to give, 

Each fervid worshipper ; 
And he, too, not worth much to Uve, 

At least could die for her. 
The widow gave her only child, 

Blessed him, and bade him win ; 
And outwardly her proud face smiled, 

She dropping tears within. 
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The General lookt on this young life 

Held out in hands so small 1 
He could not, for the battle-strife, 

Take the poor widow's all. 
" Poor child ! '' he said, " rest you at homo 

For the good mother's sake ; 
■ We'll not forget you when we come. " 

It made his old heart ache. 

'Twas at the close of one great day. 

The Red Shirts raised their cheer. 
For Garibaldi came to say, 

" Well done ! " One cried, "I'm here ! 
And wounded in the battle's brunt," 

" What ! hit behind, my child ? 
But brave men wear their wounds in front ! "^' 

And playfully he smiled. 

Again, at the Volturno's fight, 

The boy led on his band ; 
Uplifted there on Capua's height 

He saw the Promised Land, 
As pilgrims see their Mecca rise 

Over the desert's rim : — 
He saw — possessed it with hia eyes, 

Enough, enough, for him. 

Proud of his boys, the General rod© 

Past faces all aflame. 
And praised them, and their spirits glowed' 

As if from heaven he came. 
Then something caught his eye ; he reined- 

His horse, stooped like a grand 
Old weather-beaten angel, stained 

With battle-smoke, and tanned ! 

With look more loxid than cry or call. 

One staggered from the rest ; 
" I'm hit once more, my General, 

And," pointing to his breast, 
• ' This time, see ! 'tis in the right place.' 

His smile was strangely sweet ; 
He lookt in Garibaldi's face. 

And fell dead at his feet I 

Gerald Massby : My Lyrical Life, Vol. IL, p. 12U 
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CLXII. 

THERE'S A LAND, A DEAR LAND. 

There's a land, a dear land, where the rights of the free, 
Though firm as the earth, are as wide as the sea ; 
Where the primroses bloom, and the nightingales sing, 
And the honest poor man is as good as a king. 

Showery ! Plowery ! 

Tearful ! Cheerful ! 
England, wave-guarded and green to the shore ! 

West land ! Best land ! 

Thy land ! My land ! 
Glory be with her, and Peace evermore ! 

There's a land, a dear land, where our vigour of soul 
Is fed by the tempests that blow from the Pole ; 
Where a slave cannot breathe, or invader presume 
To ask for more earth than will cover his tomb. 

Sea land ! Free land ! 

Fairest ! Rarest ! 
Home of brave men, and the girls they adore I 

Fearless ! Peerless ! 

Thy land ! My land ! 
Glory be with her, and Peace evermore 1 

Charles Mackay : Poetical Worlcs. 



CLXIII. 

ENGLAND'S HEART. 

England's heart ! Oh never fear 
The sturdy good old stock ; 
Nothing's false or hollow here, 
But solid as a rock : 
England's heart is sound enough, 
And safe in its old place, 
Honest, loyal, blithe and bluff. 
And open as her face I 

England's heart I With beating nerves 
It rallies for the throne, — 
And, like Luther, well preserves 
The knee for God alone 1 
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England's heart is sound enough, 
Unshaken and serene, 
Like her oak-trees, true and tough, 
And old^but glad and green ! 

England's heart ! All Europe hurl'd 

To ruin, strife and death, 

Sees yet one Zoar in all the world 

The Goshen of the earth ! 

England's heart is sound enough, — 

And — though the skies be dark, 

Though winds be loud, and waves be rough — 

Safe as Noah's ark ! 

England's heart, — ay, God be praised, 

That thus in patriot pride. 

An English cheer can yet be raised 

Above the stormy tide : 

Safe enough and sound enough, 

It thrills the heart to feel 

A man's a bit of English stuff, . 

True from head to heel ! 

Mabtin Fakqtjhae Tupper : Ballads and Poems. 



CLXIV. 
THE. TWO BARRELS. 

(The Volunteer Movement originateil in 1858, 1859. The late Mr. W. H. G. Kingston, 
the popular writer for boys, boasted that he was the first volunteer of that generation.) 

There's a barrel I have in a corner so snug, 

Well oharg'd with the best of good ale ; 
With a tankard of that how the time will slip by, 

With a pipe, and a song, and good tale. 
If a friend just from over the way should drop iu, 

He's hail'd with a hearty good cheer • 
And never repents, when he tastes the contents 

Of an Englishman's barrel of beer. 

There's a barrel I have— but much stronger than beer 

Is the charge which for that I intend ; 
It stands in the corner, the chimney-piece near, — 

For I mean it my hearth to defend ; . . 

2 A 
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If a foe — ^just from over the way — should pop in, 
We'll hail him with three hearty cheers ; 

But I swear Ae repents, when he tastes the oontenta 
Of the barrels of stout volunteers ! 

And thus, double-barrel'd, my boys, let us live, 

Prepar'd for our friends or our foes ; 
The hand that in friendship we readily give, 

Is as ready, at need, to give blows. 
And whether the spigot or trigger we draw. 

Our barrels won't fail us, I ween ; 
So tankards and rifles let's charge, — hip, hurra ! 

For our freedom, our country, and Queen ! 

Samuul LovjiB : Poetical Works. 



CLXV. 
RESCUED. 

{From " The Girl with the Cows.") 

(The heroine of the story, deceived by the mist, Ims fallen over the cliff, and iB caught by, 
unti hangs suspended, apparently dead, from, a bush growing far down the wall of rock. 
The gallant rescuer had bis reward, for the girl is restored to animation, and ultimately 
gives him her hand.) 

" Come, Jack, we'll go down to the foot of the rock 
And protect the poor corpse from the ravenous flock ; " 
And he coaxed him to come, but the dog wouldn't stir, 
So alone down the clift Pat went searchin' for her ; 

But as he was going, a far huUahoo 

Kose out of the distance, and into his view 

Red torches came wavin' their way up the hill, 

An, I he laughed a wild laugh, through his wanderin' will, 

And he cried, " Is it wahe-lights yez are drawin' near ? 

Hurry up, then, and show me the corpse of my dear." 

And the red lights approached, and a voice wid the light, 

" Who are ye in distress on the mountain to-night ? " 

And he answered, " Gome up, for our jwsme it is death, 

Wid the eagle above and the white-worm beneath ; 

But the death-lights that hover by night o'er the grave 

Will restore us our dead, when your torches can save." 

" What is it, O'Neale, man ? How wildly you rave," 
And th(j hand of Murt Shea, the best friend that he had. 
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Was lovingly laid on the arm of the lad. 

" 0, Murt, give me hould of that splinter," he said, 

" And let me look down on the face of the dead, 

For Nora Maguire, Murt, my own secret love. 

Has fallen from the Clift of Coomassig above." 

" Is it she, wirra, wirra, the pride of us all ? 

Do you say that the darlin's been killed by a fall ? 

Ologone, my poor Pat, and you loved her at heart. '' 

Then O'Neale groaned again, " Sure I've searched every part, 

And no sign of her here at the foot of the clift. " 

And the rest they came up, and the bushes they sift, 

But sorra a trace to the right or the left. 

Then O'Neale shouted, " Come, every man of ye lift 

His fire altogether." And one said, " I see 

Somethin' hangin' high up from the juniper tree." 

" 'Tis herself," shouted Pat, with his hand to his brow, 

" How far from the top is that juniper bough ? " 

" Ten foot of a fall," said a mountain gossoon, 

" Wid no tussocks betune them ? " 

" Wid nothin' betune." 
" Have yez ere a rope handy, boys ? " 

"Divle a rope ! 
And not nearer nor Sneem for the likes you could hope. " 
" Come hither, gossoon, and be off wid this splinter, 
For 'tis you know the mountain ; away widout hinder 
To the nearest good haggard, and strip the shugane, 
Not forgettin' a sop of the freshest finane. 
Brwitig, briistig, cdanah ! " and hardly the rest 
Had followed O'Neale up the vapoury crest. 
To the spot that the faithful, wise hound wouldn't pass, 
When the boy he was back wid the hay ropes and grass. 

Then says Pat, leanin' down wid a splinter of light, 

" God bless the good dog— after all he was right. 

Ten foot underneath us— she's plainly in sight. 

Now give hither the ropes, and hould on while I twist." 

So he caught the suganes up like threads in his fist. 

And twined them, and jined them, a thirty foot length, 

Four plait to a thickness of terrible strength. 

Then roped it around the two biggest boys there. 

To see was it fit for supportin' a pair. 

And he easily lifted the two through the air, 

Up and down, till he'd proved it well able to bear. 
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"Now make the rope fast to me, boys, while I go 
Down the side of the clift, for the Colleen na Mo, 
Livin' or deadT-tho' I'm hopeful for all. 
There's life in her still— tho' she's kilt from the fall." 

Then he turns to one side, and he whispers Murt Shea, 

"If I'm killed from the clift of Coomassig to-day, 

Come promise me faithful you'll stand to the mother 

Like a son, till she's help from the sister and brother. 

And give her this kiss, and I'll meet her again 

In the place where's no poverty, sorrow, or pain." 

And he promised — and all they shook hands wid O'Neale, 

And he cheered them and said, " Have no dread that we'll faU, 

For I'd not be afeard, why, to balance the Pope 

Himself from the clift by so hearty a rope." 

So a torch in his hand, and a stick in his teeth, 
And his coat round his throat the boys lowered him beneath. 
And all but Murt Shea, then, they couldn't make out 
The coat round his throat, and the stick in his mout'. 

But it wasn't for long they'd the doubt in their mind, 

For they saw his torch quenched wid a noise like the wind, 

And " steady above,'' came his voice from below. 

Then heavy wings flapped wid a scream and a blow. 

" 'Tis the eagles," they cried, " at the CoUeen na Mo ! " 

But an old man amongst them spoke up and he said, 

" 'Tis the eagles for sartin, but not at the dead, 

For they'll not touch the corpse — murther, but for the mist, 

" 'Tis I could have told you that this was their nest." 

" It's O'Neale that they're at — pull him back, or they'll tear 

The poor boy to pieces below in the air." 

And they shouted together the eagles to scare. 

And they called to O'Neale from the edge of the height, 

" She's dead, Pat, she's dead, never mind her to-night. 

But come back, or the eagles'U pick out your sight. " 

And they made for to pull ; but he cries, " If you do 

I give you my oath that I'll out the rope through. " 

And they believed him, and waited wid hearts beatin' loud, 

Screeohin' down at the birds through the vapoury cloud, 

Sliowerin' splinters for ever, to give the boy light, 

And warnin' him watch to the left or the right. 

As each eagle in turn it would fly at his head. 

Till he dropped one below in the darkness for dead. 

And the other flew ofi' wid a yell through the night. 
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Then they felt the rope slacken as he crossed to the hough, 
Then tighten again— and he called to them, "Now ! " 
And they knew that the dangerous moment was come. 
So wid wrist draggin' shoulder, tight finger to thumb, 
And tooth crushing tooth in the silence of death, 
They drew up the two from the blackness beneath. 

AUKED Pbkceval Gravbs : Songs of Killamey. 



CLXVI. 
TO BROTHER JONATHAN. 

Ho ! Brother, I'm a Britisher, 

A chip of heart of oak 

That wouldn't warp, or swerve, or stir 

From what I thought or apoke, — 

And you — a blunt and honest man, 

Straightforward, kind, and true, 

I tell you, Brother Jonathan, 

That you're a Briton too. 

I know your heart, an open heart, 

I read your mind and will, 

A greyhound ever on the start 

To run for honour still ; 

And shrewd to scheme a likely plan, 

And stout to see it done, 

I tell you. Brother Jonathan, 

That you and I are one ! 

There may be jealousies and strife, 

For men have selfish ends, 

But petty quarrels ginger life. 

And help to season friends ; 

And pundits who, with solemn scan. 

Judge humans most aright. 

Decide it, testy Jonathan, 

That brothers always fight. 

Two fledgling sparrows in one nest 

Will chirp about a worm. 

Then how should eaglets meekly rest, 

The children of the storm ? 

No 1 while their rustled pinions fan 

The eyrie's dizzy side, 

Like you and me, my Jonathan, 

It's all for Love and Pride 1 
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" God save the Queen" delights you still, 

And " British Grenadiers," 

The good old strains your heartstrings thrill. 

And catch you by both ears ; 

And we, — hate us if you can, 

For we are proud of you. 

And like you, Brother Jonathan, 

And "Yankee Doodle " too ! 

There's nothing" foreign in your face. 

Nor strange upon your tongue. 

You come not of another race. 

From baser lineage sprung : 

No, brother ! though away you ran 

As truant-boys will do. 

Still true it is, young Jonathan, 

My fathers father'd yon. 

Time was, — it wasn't long ago, — 

Your grandsire went with mine 

To battle traitors, blow for blow. 

For England's royal line ; 

Or tripp'd to court to kiss Queen Anne, 

Or worship mighty Bess ; 

And you and I, good Jonathan, 

Went with them then, I guess. 

Together both, — 'twas long ago, — 

Among the Roses fought ; 

Or charging fierce the Paynim foe 

Did all knight-errants ought, 

As Cavalier or Puritan 

Together pray'd or swore. 

For John's own Brother Jonathan 

Was only John of yore ! 

There lived a man, a man of men, 

A king on fancy's throne ; 

We ne'er shall see his like again. 

The globe is all his own ; 

And if we claim him of our clan, 

He half belongs to you. 

For Shakspeare, happy Jonathan, 

Is yours and Britain's too 1 

There was another glorious name, 
A poet for all time, 
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Who gaia'd the double-first of fame, 

The beantifnl-snblime ; 

And let us hide him if we can. 

More miserly than pelf, 

Our Yankee brother Jonathan 

Cries " halves " in Milton's self ! 

Well, well : and every praise of old. 

That makes us famous still, 

You would be just, and may be bold. 

To share it if you wUl, — 

Since England's glory first began, 

Till just the other day, 

The half is yours ; but, Jonathan, 

Why did you run away 

O Brother, could we both be one, 

In nation and in name ; 

How gladly would the very sun 

Lie basking in our fame ! 

In either world to lead the van. 

And go-a-head for good. 

While earth to John and Jonathan 

Yields tribute gratitude I 

Add but your stripes and golden stars 
To brave St. George's cross. 
And never dream of mutual wars. 
Two dunces' mutual loss ; 
Let ua two bless, where others ban. 
And love when others hate, 
And so, my cordial Jonathan, 
We'll fit, I calculate. 

What more ? I touch not holier strings 

A loftier strain to win ; 

Nor glance at prophets, priests, and kings, 

Or heavenly kith or kin. 

As friend with friend, and man with man, 

O let our hearts be thus. 

As David's love to Jonathan, 

Be Jonathan's to us ! 

Maetin Faequhab Tupsbe ; Ballads and Poena. 
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CLXVII. 

HOW HE SAVED ST. MICHAEL'S. 

'Twas long ago — or ever the signal gun 

1 hat blazed above Fort Sumter had wakened the North as one : 

Long ere the -wondrous pillar of battle-cloud and fire 

Had marked where the unchained millions marched on to their hearts' desire. 

On roofs and glittering turrets, that night as the sun went down, 
The mellow glow of the twilight shone like a jewelled crown. 
And, bathed in the living gloi-y, as the people lifted their eyes, 
they saw the pride of the city, the spire of St. Michael's, rise. 

High over the lesser steeples, tipped with a golden ball, 
That hung like a radiant planet caught in its earthward fall ; 
First glimpse of home to the sailor who made the harbour round. 
And last slow-fading Vision, dear to the outward bound. 

The gently gathering shadows shut out the waning light ; 
The children prayed at their bedsides, as they were wont each night 
The noise from buyer and seller from the busy mart was gone, 
And in dreams of a peaceful morrow the city slumbered on. 

But another light than sunrise aroused the sleeping street. 
For a cry was heard at midnight, and the rush of trampling feet ; 
Men stared in each other's faces, through mingled fire and smoke. 
While the frantic bells went clashing, clamorous, stroke on stroke. 

By the glare of her blazing roof-tree the houseless mother fled. 
With the babe she pressed to her bosom shrieking in nameless dread ; 
While the fire-king's wild battalions scaled wall and capstone high, 
And planted their daring banners against an inky sky. 

From the death that raged behind them, and the crash of ruin loud, 
To the great square of the city was driven the surging crowd, 
Where yet, firm in all the tumult, unscathed by the fiery flood. 
With its heavenw.ard-pointing finger, the church of St. Michael's stood. 

But e'en as they gazed upon it there rose a sudden wail, 
A cry of horror blended with the roaring of the gale. 
On whose scorching winds updriven a single flaming brand 
Aloft on the towering steeple clung like a bloody hand. 

" Will it fade? " The whisper trembled from a thousand whitening lips ; 

Far out on the lurid harbour they watched it from the ships, 

A baleful gleam, that brighter and ever brighter shone, 

Like a flickering, trembling will-o'-the-wisp to a steady beacon grown. 
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" Uncounted gold shall be given to the man whose brave right hand 
For the love of the perilled city, plucks down yon bixruing brand ! " 
So cried the Mayor of Charleston, that all the people heard, 
But they looked each one at his fellow, and no man spoke a word. 

Who is it leans from the belfry, with face upturned to the sky — 
Clings to a column, and measures the dizzy snire with his eye ? 
Will he dare it, the hero undaunted, that terrible, sickening height. 
Or will tie hot blood of his courage freeze in his veins at the sight ? 

Biit, see ! he has stepped on the railing, he clings with his feet and his 

hands, 
And firm on the narrow projection, with the belfry beneath him, he stands ! 
Now once, and once only, they cheer him — a single tempestuous breath. 
And there falls on the multitude gazing a hush like the stillness of death. 

Slow, steadily mounting, unheeding aught save the goal of the fire, 
Still higher and higher, an atom, he moves on the face of the spire ; 
He stops ! Will he fall ? Lo ! for answer a gleam like a meteor's track, 
And, hurled on the stones of the pavement, the red brand lies shattered 
and black ! 

Once more the shouts of the people have rent the quivering air ; 
At the church door mayor and council wait with their feet on the stair, 
And the eager throng behind them press for a touch of his hand — 
The unknown saviour, whose daring could compass a deed so grand. 

But why does a sudden tremor seize on them as they gaze ? 
And what meaueth that stifled murmur of wonder and amaze? 
He stood in the gate of the temple he had perilled his life to save, 
And the face of the unknown hero was the sable face of a slave ! 

With folded arms he was speaking in tones that were clear, not loud ; 
And his eyes, ablaze in their sockets, burnt into the eyes of the crowd. 
"Ye may keep your gold — I scorn it ! But answer me, ye who can. 
If the deed I have done before you be not the deed of a man 1 " 

He stepped but a short space backward, and from all the women and mei 
There were only sobs for answers, and the mayor called for a pen. 
And the great seal of the city, that he might read who ran ; 
And the slave who saved St. Michael's went out from its door a man. 

Mary A. P. Stansbuey. 
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CLXVIII. 

HOW OLD BROWN TOOK HARPER'S FERRY. 

OCTOBEB, 16, 1859. 

(The actual outbreak of the American War was preceded by a kind of border fighting, in 
which Old Brown was the most heroic figure.) 

John Brown in Kansas settled, like a steadfast Yankee farmer. 

Brave and godly, with four sons, all stalwart men of might. 
There he spoke aloud for freedom, and the Border-strife grew warmer. 
Till the Rangers fired his dwelling, in his absence, in the night ; 
And Old Brown, 
Osawatomie Ero%™, 
Came homeward in the morning — to find his house burn'd down. 

Then he grasp'd his trusty rifle and boldly fought for freedom ; 

Smote from border unto border the fierce, invading band ; 
And he and his brave boys vow'd, — so might Heaven help and speed 'em ! — 
They would save those grand old prairies from the curse that blights the 
land ; 

And Old Brown, 
Osawatomie Brown, 
Said, " Boys, the Lord will aid us ! " and he shoved his ramrod down. 

And the Lord did aid these men, and they labour'd day and even'. 

Saving Kansas from its peril ; and their very lives seem'd charm'd. 
Till the ruffians kill'd one son, in the blessed light of Heaven, — ■ 
In cold blood the fellows slew him, as he joiirney'd all unarm 'd ; 
Then Old Brown, 
Osawatomie Brown, 
Shed not a tear, but shut his teeth, and frown'd a terrible frown ! 

Then they seized another brave boy, — not amid the heat of battle. 

But in peace, behind his ploughshare, and they loaded him with chains. 
And with pikes, before their horses, even as they goad their cattle, 
Drove him cruelly, for their sport, and at last blew out his brains ; 
Then Old Brown, 
Osawatomie Brown, 
Raised his right hand up to Heaven, calling Heaven's vengeance down. 
And he swore a fearful oath, by the name of the Almighty, 

He would hunt this ravening coil that had scathed and torn him so ; 
He would seize it by the vitals ; he would crush it day and night ; he 
Would 30 pursue its footsteps, so return it blow for blow. 
That Old Brown, 
Osawatomie Brown, 
Should be a name to swear by, in backwoods or in to\\n ! 
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Then his beard becajne more grizzled, and his wild blue eye grew wilder, 

And more sharply curved his hawk's-nose, snuffing battle from afar ; 
And he and the two boys left, though the Kansas -strife wax'd milder, 
Grew more sullen, till was over the bloody Border War, 
And Old Brown, 
Osawatomie Brown, 
Had gone crazy, as they reckou'd by his fearful glare and frown. 

So he left the plains of Kansas and their woes behind him, 
Slipt off into Virginia, where the statesmen all are born. 
Hired a farm by Harper's Ferry, and no one knew where to find him. 
Or whether he'd turned parson, or was jacketed and shorn ; 
For Old Brown, 
Osawatomie Brown, 
Mad as he was, knew texts enough to wear a parson's gown. 

He bought no ploughs and harrows, spades and shovels and such trifles ; 

But quietly to his rancho there came, by every train. 
Boxes full of pikes and pistols, and his well-beloved Sharp's rifles ; 
And eighteen other madmen joined their leader there again. 
Says Old Brown, 
Osawatomie Brown, 
" Boys ! we've got an army large enough to march and take the town. 

" Take the town, and seize the muskets, free the negroes and then arm 
them ; 
Carry the County and the State, ay ! and all the potent South. 
On their own heads be the slaughter, if their victims rise to harm them — 
These Virginians ! who believed not, nor would heed the warning moutli !" 
Says Old Brown, 
Osawatomie Brown, 
" The world shall see a Republic, or my name is not John Brown ! " 

'Twas the sixteenth of October, on the evening of a Sunday : 

" This good work," declared the captain, " shall be on a holy night ! '' 
It was on a Sunday evening, and before the noon of Monday, 

With two sons, and Captain Stephens, fifteen privates — black and white, 

Captain Brown, 

Osawatomie Brown, 
Then declared the new Eepublio, with himself for guiding star : 

This Old Brown, 

Osawatomie Brown ; 
And the bold two thousand citizens ran off and left the town. 

Then was riding and rail-roading and expressing here and thither ; 
And the Martinsburg Sharpshooters and the Charlestown Volunteers 
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And the Shepherdstown and Winchester Militia hastened whither 
Old Brown was said to muster his ten thousand grenadiers. 

General Brown ! 

Osawatomie Brown ! ! 
Behind whose rampant banner all the North was pouring down. 

But at last, 'tis said, some prisoners escaped from Old Brown's durance, 
Maroh'd across the bridged Potomac, and knock'd the sentry down ; 
Took the guarded armoury-building, and the muskets 'and the cannon ; 

Captured all the county majors and the colonels, one by one ; 
Soared to death each gallant scion of Virginia they ran on. 
And before the noon of Monday, I say, the deed was done. 
Mad Old Brown, 
Osawatomie Brown, 
With his eighteen other crazy men, went in and took the tow n. 

Very little noise and bluster, little smell of powder made he ; 

It was all done in the midnight, like the Emperor's coup d'dtat. 
" Cut the wires ! Stop the rail-cars ! Hold the streets and bridges ! ' 
said he ; 
And the effervescent valour of the Chivalry broke out, 
When they learn'd that the nineteen madmen had the marvellous assurance — 
Only nineteen — thus to seize the place and drive them straight about ; 
And Old Brown, 
Osawatomie Brown, 
Found an army come to take him, encamp'd around the town. 

But to storm, with all the forces I have mention'd, was too risky ; 

So they hurried off to Richmond for the Government Marines, 
Tore them from their weeping matrons, fired their souls with Bourbon 

whisky, 
Till they batter'd down Brown's castle with their ladders and machines ; 
And Old Brown, 
Osawatomie Brown, 
Received three bayonet stabs, and a cut on his brave old crown. 

Tally ho ! the old Virginia gentry gather to the baying ! 

In they rush'd and kill'd the game, shooting lustily away ; 
And whene'er they slew a rebel, those who came too late for slaying. 
Not to lose a share of glory, fired their bullets in his clay ; 
And Old Brown, 
Osawatomie Brown, 
Saw his sons fall dead beside him, and between them laid him down. 

How the conquerors won their laurels ; how they hasten'd on the trial ; 
How Old Brown was placed, half -dying, on the Charlestown coiirt-house 
floor ; 
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How he spoke his grand oration, in the scorn of all denial ; 
What the bravo old madman told them — these are known the country o'er. 

" Hang Old Brown, 

Osawatoraie Brown ! " — ■ 
Said the judge, " and all such rebels ! " with his most judicial frown. 

But, Virginians ! don't do it ! for I tell you that the flagon, 
Fill'd with blood of Old Brown's offspring, was first pour'd by Southern 
hands ; 
And each drop from Old Brown's life-veins, like the red gore of the dragon, 
May spring up a vengeful fury, hissing through your slave-worn lands ! 
And Old Brown, 
Osawatomie Brown, 
May trouble you more than ever, when you've nail'd his coffin down ! 

Edmunp Clakenoe Stedman. 



OLXIX. 
THE LITTLE DRUMMER, 

'Tis of a little drummer, 

The story I shall tell ; 
Of how he marched to battle, 

And all that there befell, 
Out in the West with Lyon 

(For onoe the name was true). 
For whom the little drummer beat 

His rat-tat-too. 

Our army rose at midnight, 

Ten thousand men as one, 
Each slinging on his knapsack, 

And snatching up his gun ; 
" Forward, I " and off they started 

As all good soldiers do, 
When the little drummer beats for them 

The rat-tat-too. 
Across a rolling country, 

Where the mist began to rise ; 
Past many a blackened farm-house, 

Till the sun was in the skies ; 
Then we met the rebel pickets, 

Who skirmished and withdrew. 
While the little drummer beat and beat 

The rat-tat-too. 

Along the wooded hollows 
The line of battle ran. 
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Our centre poured a volley, 
And the fight at once began ; 

For the rebels answered shouting, 
And a shower of bullets flew ; 

But still the little drummer beat 
His rat-tat-too. 

He stood among his comrades. 

As they quickly formed the line, 
And when they raised their muskets 

He watched the barrels shine ! 
And when the volley broke, he started, 

For war to him was new ; 
But still the little drummer beat 

His rat-tat-too. 

It was a sight to see them. 

That early autumn day ; 
Our soldiers in their blue coats, 

And the rebel ranks in gray ; 
The smoke that rolled between them, ■ 

The balls that whistled through, 
And the little drummer as he beat 

His rai-taX-too. 

His comrades dropped around him,— 

By fives and tens they fell, 
Some pierced by Minie bullets, 

Some torn by shot and shell. 
They played against our cannon. 

And a caisson's splinters flew ; 
But still the little drummer beat 

His ral-tat-toQ. 

The right, the left, the centre — 

The fight was everywhere ; 
They pushed us here, — we wavered, — 

VVe drove and broke them there. 
The gray-backs fixed their bayonets, 

And charged the coats of blue. 
But still the little drummer beat 

His rat-tat-too. 

" Where is our little drummer?" 
His nearest comrades say. 

When the dreadful fight is over. 
And the smoke has cleared away. 
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As the rebel corps was scattering, 

He urged them to pursue ; 
So furiously he beat and beat 

The rat-tat-too. 

He stood no more among them. 

For a bullet as it sped 
Had glanced and struck his ankle, 

And stretched him with the dead I 
He crawled behind a cannon. 

And pale and paler grew : 
But still the little drummer beat 

His rat-tat-too ! 

They bore him to the surgeon, 

A busy man was he : 
" A drummer-boy — what ails him ? " 

His comrades answered, " See ! " 
As they took him from the stretcher, 

A heavy breath he drew, 
And his little fingers strove to beat 

Tlie rat-tat-too ! 

The ball had spent its fury : • 

" A scratch," the surgeon said. 
As he wound the snowy bandage 

Which the lint was staining red ! 
" I must leave you now, old fellow." 

" take me back with you, 
For I know the men are missing me, 

And the rat-tat-too ! " 

Upon his comrade's shoulder 

They lifted him so grand, 
With his dusty drum before him, 

And his drum-sticks in his hand ! 
To the fiery front of battle. 

That nearer, nearer drew, — 
And evermore he beat, and beat. 

His rat-tat-too ! 

The wounded as he passed them 

Looked up and gave a cheer : 
And one in dying blessed him, 

Between a smile and tear ! 
And the gray-backs — they are flying 

Before the coats of blue. 
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Tor wjioin the little drummer beats 
His rod-tat-too. 

When the west was red with sunset, 

The last pursuit was o'er ; 
Brave Lyon rode the foremost, 

And looked the name he bore ! 
And before him on his saddle, 

As a weary child would do. 
Sat the little drummer fast asleep 

With his robt-tat-too, 

Richard Henrt Stoddakd. 



CLXX. 
BARBARA FRIETCHIE. 

{From, "In War Time.") 

1862. 

(" Stonewall " Jackson, the celebrated Confederate General, is said to have obtained bis 
popular name from having promised at Bull's Eun that his brigade should stand like a 
stone wall.) 

Up from the meadows rich with corn, 

Clear in the cool September morn. 

The clustered spires of Frederick stand 
Green- walled by the hills of Maryland. 
Round about them orchards sweep, 
Apple and peach-tree fruited deep,— 
Fair as a garden of the Lord 
To the eyes of the faniished rebel horde ; 
On that pleasant morn of the early fall. 
When Lee marched over the mountain wall, — 
Over the mountains winding down. 
Horse and foot, into Frederick Town. 
Forty flags with their silver stars, 
Forty flags with their crimson bars, 

Flapped in the morning wind : the sun 
Of noon looked down, and saw not one. 

Up rose old Barbara Frietohie then. 
Bowed with her fourscore years and ten ; 

Bravest of all in Frederick Town, 
She took up the flag the men hauled down ; 
In her attic window the staff she set, 
To show that one heart was loyal yet 
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Up the street came the rebel treadj 

Stonewall Jackson riding ahead. 

Under his slouched hat left and right 

He glanced : the old flag met his sight. 

" Halt ! " — the dust-brown ranks stood fast. 

" Pire ! "—out blazed the rifle-blast. 

It shivered the window, pane and sashj 

It rent the banner with seam and gash. 

Quick, as it fell from the broken staff. 

Dame Barbara snatched the silken scarf, 

She leaned far out on the window-sill. 

And shook it forth with a royal will. 

" Shoot, if you must, this old grey head) 

But spare your country's flag ! " she said. 

A shade of sadness, a blush of shame. 

Over the face of the Ifeader came ; 

The nobler nature within him stirred 

To life at that woman's deed and word. 

" Who touches a hair of yon grey head. 

Dies like a dog ! March on ! " he said. 

All day long through Frederick Street 

Sounded the tread of marching feet j 

All day long that free flag tossed 

Over the heads of the rebel-host. 

Ever its torn folds rose and fell 

On the loyal winds that loved it well ; 

And through the hill-gaps, sunset light 

Shone over it with a warm good-night. 

Barbara Frietchie's work is o'er. 

And the rebel rides on his raids no more. 

Honour to her 1 — and let a tear 

Fall, for her sake, on Stonewall's bier. 

Over Barbara Frietchie's grave 

Flag of Freedom and Union, wave ! 

Peace, and order, and beauty draw 

Eouhd thy symbol of light and law : 

And ever the stars above look down 

On thy stars below in Frederick Town ! 

John (Jeeenleai' Whittibk ; Poetical Worhi 

2b 
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CLXXI. 

THE BLACK REGIMENT. 
Poet Hudsonj Mat 27, 1863. 

bark a,s the clBuds of even, 
Eanked iil the western heaven 
Waiting the breath that lifts 
All the dread mass, and drifts 
Tempest atid falling brand 
Over a ruined land ; 
8o, still and orderly. 
Arm to arin, knee to knee, 
Waiting the great event, 
Stands the Black E,egiment> 

Down the long dusky line, 
Teeth gleam and eyeballs shine j 
And the bright bayonet. 
Bristling and firmly set, 
Flashed with a purpose grand ; 
Long ere the sharp command 
Of the fierce rolling drum 
Told them their time had come, — 
Told them what work was sent 
For the Black Regiment. 

"Now," the flag-sergeant cried, 
" Though death and hell betide. 
Let the whole nation see 
If we are fit to be 
Free in this land ; or bound 
Down, like the whining hound, — 
Bound, with red stripes of pain 
. In our old chains again ! " 
O, what a shout there went 
From the Black Hegiment ! 

" Charge ! " Trump and drum awoke, 
Onward the bondmen broke ; 
Bayonet and sabre-stroke 
Vainly opposed their rush. 
Through the wild battle's crush. 
With but one thought aflusli, 
Driving their lords like chaff, 
In the guns' mouths they laugh j 
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Or at the slippery brands 
Leaping with open hands, 
Down they tear man and horse, 
Down in their awful course ; 
Trampling, with bloody heel, 
Over the crashing steel ; 
All their eyes forward bent. 
Rushed the Black Regiment. 

" Freedom ! " their battle-cry, — 
" Freedom ! or leave to die ! " 



Ah ! and they meant the word, 
Not as with us 'tis heard,^ 
Not a mere party shout : 
They gave their spirits out, 
Trusting the end to God ! 
And, on the gory sod, 
Rolled in triumphant blood : 
Glad to strike one free blow. 
Whether for weal or woe ; 
Glad to breathe one free breath. 
Though on the lips of death. 
Praying — alas ! in vain ! — 
That they might fall again. 
So they could once more see 
That burst to liberty ! 
This was what "freedom " lent 
To the Black Regiment. 



Hundreds on hundreds fell ; 
But they are resting well ; 
Scourges and shackles strong 
Never shall do them wrong. 
O, to the living few, 
Soldiers, be just and true ! 
Hail them as comrades tried ; 
Fight with them side by side; 
Never, in field or tent, 
Scorn the Black Regiment 1 

Geoege HeNey BokEb, 



Sallads of the bra ve. 



CLXXII. 
THE COLOUR-BEARER. 

(Grant's assault on Vicksburgh, Mississippi, was repelled by the confederates, May 22, 1863.) 

Let them go ! — they are brave, I know, — 
But a berth like this, why, it suits me best; 

I can't carry back the Old Colours to-day, 

AVe've come together a long, rough way, — 
Here's as good a spot as any to rest. 

Ko look, I reckon, to hold them long ; 

So here, in the turf, with my bayonet, 
To dig for a bit, and plant them strong — 

(Look out for the point — we may want it yet !) 

Dry work ! but the old canteen holds fast 

A few drops of water — not over fresh ; 
So, for a drink — it may be the last, — 

My respects to you, Mr. Secesh ! 

No great show for the snakes to-night : 
Our boys keep 'em busy yet, by the powers I 

Hark ! what a row going on to the right ! 
Better luck there,,! hope, than ours. 

Half-au hour ! (and you'd swear 'twas three) 

Here by the bully old staff I've sat ; 
Long enough, as it seems to me, 

To lose as many lives as a oat. 

Now and then, they sputter away — 

A puff and a crack, and I hear the ball : 
Mighty poor shooting, I should say, — 

Not bad fellows, maybe, after aU. 

My chance, of course, isn't worth » dime. 
But I thought 'twould be over, sudden and quick ; 

Well, since it seems we're not on time, 
Here's for a touch of the Kilikinick. 

Cool as a clock ! — and what is strange. 

Out of this dream of death and alarm ; 
Out of the rifle's deadly range, 

My thoughts are all at the dear old farm. 
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'Tis green as a swaid by this, I know — 

The orchard is just beginning to set, 
They mowed the home lot a week ago. 

The corn must be late, for that piece is wet. 

I can think of one or two that would wipe 

A drop or so from 2, soft blue eye. 
To see me sit and puff at my pipe. 

With a hundred deaths' heads grinning hard by, 

And I wonder when this has all pass'd o'er, 
And the tatter'd old Stars in triumph wave on. 

Through street and square with welcoming roar, 
If ever they'll think of us who are gone ! 

How we marched together, sound or sick. 

Sank in the trench o'er the heavy spade. 
How we charged on the guns at double-quick. 
Kept rank for Death to choose and to pick, 
(This wild hard week of battle and change) 

And lay on the bed no fair hands made. 

Ah, well ! at last, when the nation's free. 

And flags are flapping from bluflf to bay, 
In old St. Lou what a time there'll be ! 
I mayn't be there, the Hurrah to see. 

But if the old Eag goes back to-day. 
They never shall say 'twas carried by me ! 

Henbt Howard Beownell. 



CLXXIII. 

JOHN BURNS OF GETTYSBURG. 

J0LT 1-3, 1863. 

(The great Battle of Gettysburg ■was indecisive, but in consequence of it the confederates 
evacuated Pennsylvania and Maryland.) 

Have you heard the story that gossips tell 
Of Burns of Gettysburg ?— No ? Ah, well ! 
Brief is the glory that hero earns, 
Briefer the story of poor John Burns : 
He was the fellow who won renown, — 
The only man who didn't back down 
When the rebels rode through his native town. 
But held his own in the fight next day. 
When all his townsfolk ran away. 
That was in July, sixty-three, 
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The very day that General Lee, 
Flower of Southern chivalry. 
Baffled and beaten, backward reeled 
Prom a stubborn Meade and a barren field. 

I might tell how, but the day before, 
John Burns stood at his cottage door. 
Looking down the village street. 
Where, in the shade of his peaceful vine, 
He heard the low of his gathered kine. 
And felt their breath with incense sweet 
Or I might say when the sunset burned 
The old farm gable, he thought it turned 
The milk, that fell in a babbling flood 
Into the milk -pail, red as blood ! 
Or how ho fancied the hum of bees 
Were bullets buzzing among the trees. 
But all such fanciful thoughts as these 
Were strange to a practical man like Bums, 
Who minded only his own concerns. 
Troubled no more by fancies fine 
Than one of his calm-eyed, long-tailed kine,- 
Qiiite old-fashioned and matter-of-fact. 
Slow to argue, bat quick to act. 
That was the reason, some folk say, 
He fought so well on that terrible day. 

And it was terrible. On the right 

Raged for hours the heady fight. 

Thundered the battery's double bass, — 

Difficult music for men to face ; 

While on the left— where now the graves 

Undulate like the living waves 

That all that day unceasing swept 

Up to the pits the rebels kept— 

Bound shot ploughed the upland glades. 

Sown with bullets, reaped with blades ; 

Shattered fences here and there 

Tossed their splinters in the air ; 

The very trees were stripped and bare ; 

The barns that once held yellow grain 

Were heaped with harvests of the slain ; 

The cattle bellowed on the plain. 

The turkeys screamed with might and main, 
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4-nd brocding barnrfowl left their rest 
With strange shells bursting in gach nest, 

Just where the tide of battle turns. 

Erect and lonely stood old John Burns. 

JIow do you think the man was dressed ? 

He wore an ancient long buff vest, 

Yellow as saffron, — but his best i 

And buttoned over his Rianly breast 

Was a bright blue coat, with a rolling collar, 

And large gilt buttons, — size of a dollar, — 

With tails that the country-folk called " swaller, 

He wore a broad-brimmed, bell-crowned hat, 

White as the locks on which it sat. 

Never had such a sight been seen 

For forty years on the village green, 

Since old John Bums was a country beau, 

And went to the " quiltings " long ago. 

Close to his elbows all that day. 

Veterans of the Peninsula, 1 

Sxxnburnt and bearded, charged away ; 

Aud striplings, downy of lip and chin,^ 

Clerks that the Home Guard mustered in,— . 

Glanced, as they passed, at the hat he wore, 

Then at the rifle his right hand bore ; 

And hailed him, from out their youthful lore. 

With scraps of a slangy ripertcAre, : 

" How are you, White Hat ? " " Put her through ! " 

" Your head's level," and " Bully for you ! " 

Called him " Daddy," — begged he'd disclose 

The name of the tailor who made his clothes, 

And what was the value he set on those ; 

While Burns, unmindful of jeer and scoff, 

Stood there picking the rebels off, — 

With his-long brown rifle, and bell-crown hat, 

And the swallow-tails they were laughing at, 

'Twas but a moment, for that respect 
Which clothes all courage their voices checked ; 
And something the wildest could understand 
Spake in the old man's strong right hand ; 
And his corded throat and the lurking frown 
Of his eyebrows under bis old belj-orownj 
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Until, as they gazed, there crept an awe 
Through the ranks in whispers, and some men saw, 
In the antique vestments and long white hair, 
The Past of the Nation in battle there ; 
And some of the soldiers since declare 
That the gleam of his old white hat afar. 
Like the crested plume of the brave Navarre, 
That day was their oriflamme of war. 

So ra,ged the battle. You know, the rest ; 

How the rebels, beaten, and backward pressed. 

Broke at the final charge and ran. 

At which John Burns — a practical man — 

Shouldered his rifle, unbent his brows. 

And then went back to his bees and cows, 

That is the story of old John Burns ; 

This is the moral the reader learns : 

In fighting the battle, the question's whether 

You'll show a hat that's white, or a feather ? 

Feancis Bret Harte : Poetical Works. 



CLXXIV, 

SHERIDAN'S RIDE. 
Septembee 19, 1864. 
Up from the South at break of day. 
Bringing to Winchester fresh dismay. 
The affrighted air with a shudder bore, 
Like a herald in haste to the chieftain's door, 
The terrible grumble, and rumble, and roar, 
Telling the battle was on once more. 
And Sheridan twenty miles away. 
And wilder still those billows of war 
Thundered along the horizon's bar ; 
And louder yet into Winchester rolled 
The roar of that red sea uncontrolled, 
Making the blood of the listener cold, 
As he thought of the stake in that fiery fray, 
And Sheridan twenty miles away. 
But there is a road from Winchester town, 
A good broad highway leading down ; 
And there, through the flash of the morning light, 
A steed as black as the steeds of night 
Was seen to pass as with eagle flight ; 
Ag if he knew the terrible need, 
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He stretched away with his utmost speed ; 

Hills rose and fell ; but his heart was gay, 

With Sheridan ^/J/ieeji miles away. 

Still sprung from those swift hoofs, thundering South, 

The dust, li^e smoke from the cannon's mouth ; 

Or the trail of a comet, sweeping faster and faster. 

Foreboding to traitors the doom of disaster. 

The heart of the steed aijd the heart of the master 

Were beating like prisoners assaulting their walls, 

Impatient to be where the battle-field calls ; 

Every nerve of the charger was strained to full play, 

With Sheridan only ten miles away. 

Under his spurning feet the road 

Like an arrowy Alpine river flowed, 

And the landscape sped away behind. 

Like an ocean flying before the wind. 

And the steed, like a bark fed with furnace ire. 

Swept on, with his wild eye full o£ fire. 

But lo ! he is nearing his heart's desire ; 

He is snuffing the smoke of the roaring fray, 

With Sheridan only^we miles away. 

The first that the General saw were the groups 

Of stragglers, and then the retreating troops ; 

What was done ? what to do ? a glance told him both. 
Then striking his spurs, with a terrible oath. 

He dashed down the line, 'mid a storm of huzzas. 

And the wave of retreat checked its course there, because 

The sight of the master compelled it to pause. 

With foam and with dust the black charger was gray ; 

By the flash of his eye, and the red nostrils' play, 

He seemed to the whole great army to say, 

" I have brought you Sheridan all the way 

From Winchester, down to save the day." 

Hurrah ! hurrah for Sheridan ! 

Hurrah ! hurrah for horse and man ! 

And when their statues are placed on high. 

Under the dome of the Union sky. 

The American soldier's Temple of Fame, 

There with the glorious General's name 

Be it said in letters both bold and bright : 

" Here is the steed that saved the day 

By carrying Sheridan into the fight, 

From Winchester— twenty miles away ! " 

Thomas Buchanai^ keid, 
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CLXXV, 

THE OLD SERGEANT. 

1863, 
" Come a little nearer, Doctor ! — ^thank you-^Iet me take the cup j 
Draw your ohair up — draw it closer — ^juat another little sup ! 
Maybe you may think I'm better ; but I'm pretty well used up — 
Doctor, you've done all you could do, but I'm just a-going up ! 

" Feel my pulse, sir ! if you want to, but it ain't much use to try " — 
" Never say that ! " said the surgeon, as he smothered down a sigh; 
" It will never do, old comrade ! for a soldier to say die ! " 
" What you say will make no difference. Doctor ! when you come to die ! 

"Doctor ! what has been the matter ? " — " You were very faint, they say ; 
You must try to get to sleep now." — "Doctor ! have I been away ? " 
" Not that anybody knows of ! "— " Doctor — Doctor ! please to stay ! 
There is something I must tell you, and you won't have long to stay ! 

"I have got my marching orders, and I'm ready now to go ; 
Doctor, did you say I fainted ? — but it couldn't ha' been so, — 
For as sure as I'm a sergeant, and was wounded at Shiloh, 
I've this very night been back there, on the old field of Shiloh ! 

"Tliis is all that I remember — The last time the Lighter came. 
And the lights had all been lowered, and the noises much the same, 
He had not been gone five minutes before something call'd my name : 
' Orderly Sergeant— Robert Burton ! '—just that way it call'd my name. 

"And I wonder'd who could call me so distinctly and so slow, — 
Knew it couldn't be the Lighter,— he could not have spoken so, — 
And I tried to answer — ' Here, sir ! ' but I couldn't make it go : 
For I couldn't move a muscle, and I couldn't make it go ! 

"Then I thought : It's all a nightmare, all a humbug and a bore ; 
Just another foolish grape-vine — and it won't come any more ; 
But it came, sir ! notwithstanding, just the same way as before : 
' Orderly Sergeant — Robert Burton ! ' — even plainer than before. 

" That is all that I remember, till a sudden burst of light. 
As I stood beside the river, where we stood that Sunday night. 
Waiting to be ferried over to the dark bluffs opposite, 
When the river was perdition, and all hell was opposite ! 

" And the same old palpitation came again in all its power, 
And I heard a bugle sounding, as from some celestial tower : 
And the same mysterious voice said : ' It is the eleventh hour ! 
Orderly S rgeaut Robert Burton— it is the eleventh hour ] ' 
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" Doctor Austin ! — what day is this ? " — " It is Wednesday night, you 

know." — 
"Yes ! to-morrow will be New Year's, and a right.good time below ! 
What time is it. Doctor Austin?"^" Nearly twelve." — "Then don't you go ! 
Can it be that all this happened — all this — not an hour ago ? 

" There was where the gunboats open'd on the dark rebellious host ; 
And where Webster semiciroled his last guns upon the coast, 
There were still the two log-houses, just the same, or else their ghost, — 
And the same old transport came and took me over — or its ghost ! 

" And the old field lay before me, all deserted far and wide ; 
There was where they fell on Prentiss, — ^there M'CIernand met the tide ; 
There was where stem Sherman rallied, and where Hurlbut's heroes died — 
Lower down, where Wallace charged them, and kept charging till he died. 

" There was where Lew Wallace show d them he was of the canny kin ; 
There was where old Nelson thunder'd, and where Rousseau waded in ; 
There M'Cook'sent 'em to breakfast, and we all began to win — 
There was where the grape-shot took me, just as we began to win. 

" Now a shroud of snow and silence over everything was spread, 
And but for this old blue mantle, and the old hat on my head, 
I should not have even doubted, to this moment, I was dead, — 
For my footsteps were as silent as the snow upon the dead ! 

"Death and silence ! — Death and silence, all around me as I sped ! 

And behold a mighty Tower, as if builded to the dead. 

To the Heaven of the heavens lifted up its mighty head. 

Till the Stars_ and Stripes of Heaven aU seem'd waving from its head ! 

" Round and mighty-based it tower'd — up into the infinite^ 
And I knew no mortal mason could have built a shaft so bright ; 
For it shone like solid sunshine ; and a winding stair of light 
Wound around it and around it till it wound clear out of sight 1 

"And behold, as I approaoh'd it — with a rapt and dazzled stare, — 
Thinking that I saw old comrades just ascending the great Stair, — 
Suddenly the solemn challenge broke of — ' Halt ! and who goes there ? ' — 
' I'm a friend,' I said, ' if you are.' — ' Then advance, sir, to the Stair ! ' 

" I advanced ! — That sentry. Doctor ! was Elijah Ballantyne ! — 
First of all to fall on Monday, after we had form'd the line ! — 
' Welcome, my old Sergeant ! welcome ! Welcome by that countersign ! ' 
And he pointed to the scar there, under this old cloak of mine ! 
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" As he grasp'd my hand I shudder'd, thinking only of the grave ; 

But he smiled and pointed upward with a bright and bloodless glaive ; 

' That's the way, sir ! to Headquarters.'—' What Headquarters ? '— ' Of the 

Brave. '— 
'But the great Tower ?'—' That,' he answer'd, 'is the way, sir ! of the 

Brave ! ' 

" Then a sudden shame came o'er me at his uniform of light ; 
At my own so old and tatter'd, and at his so new and bright ; 
' Ah ! ' said he, ' you have forgotten the New Uniform to-night, — 
Hurry back, for you must be here at just twelve o'clock to-night ! ' 

" And the next thing I remember, you were sitting there, and I — 
Doctor, did you hear a footstep ? Hark ! — God bless you all ! Good-bye ! 
Doctor ! please to give my musket and my knapsack, when I die, 
To my son — my son that's coming — he won't get here tiU I die ! 

" Tell him his old father bless'd him as he never did before — 
And to carry that old musket — Hark ! a knock is at the door ! 
Till the Union — See ! it opens ! " — " Father ! father ! speak once more ! " 
" Bless you ! " gasped the old grey Sergeant, and he lay and said no more ! 

Byron Forcbtthe Willson. 



CLXXVI. 
THE FORGING OF THE ANCHOR. 

Come, see the Dolphin's anchor forged — 'tis at a white heat now : 
The bellows ceased, the flames decreased — tho' on the forge's brow 
The little flames still fitfully play through the sable movmd. 
And fitfully you still may see the grim smiths ranking round, 
All clad in leathern panoply, their broad hands only bare ; 
Some rest upon their sledges here, some work the windlass there. 

The windlass strains the tackle chains, the black mound heaves below, 

And red and deep a hundred veins burst out at every throe : 

It rises, roars, rends all outright — 0, Vulcan, what a glow ! 

'Tis blinding white, 'tis blasting bright— the high sun shines not so ; 

The liigh sun sees not, on the earth, such fiery fearful show ; 

The roof-ribs swarth, the candent hearth, the ruddy lurid row 

Of smiths that stand, an ardent band, like men before the foe : 

As, quivering thro' his fleece of flame, the sailing monster, slow, 

Sinlts on the anvil — all about tho faces fiery grow. 

" Hurrah 1 " they shout, "leap out — leap out ; " bang, bang the sledges 

go; 
Hurrah ! the jetted lightnings are hissing high and low — 
A hailing fount of fire is struck at every squashing blow. 
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The leathern mail rebounds the hail, the rattling cinders strow 
The ground around : at every bound the sweltering fountains flow, 
And thick and loud the swinking crowd at every stroke pant, " Ho 1 " 

Leap out, leap out, my masters ; leap out, and lay on load ! 

Let's forge a goodly anchor — a bower thick and broad ; 

For a heart of oak is hanging on every blow, I bode, 

And I see the good ship riding, all in a perilous road — 

The low reef roaring on her lee — the roll of ocean pour'd 

From stem to stern, sea after sea ; the mainmast by the board ; 

The bulwarks down, the rudder gone, the boats stove at the chains ! 

But courage still, brave mariners — the bower yet remains. 

And not an inch to flinch he deigns, save when ye pitch sky high ; 

Then moves his head, as tho' he said, " Fear nothing — here am I." 

Swing in your strokes in order, let foot and hand keep time ; 

Your blows make music sweeter far than any steeple's chime : 

But while you sling your sledges, sing — and let the burthen be, 

The anchor is the anvil-king, and royal craftsmen we 1 

Strike in, strike in — the sparks begin to dull their rustling red : 

Our hammers ring with sharper din, our work will soon be sped. 

Our anchor soon must change his bed of fiery rich array, 

For a hammock at the roaring bows, or an oozy couch of clay ; 

Our anchor soon must change the lay of merry craftsmen here. 

For the yeo-heave-o', and the heave-away, and the sighing seaman's cheer ; 

When, weighing slow, at eve they go — far, far from love and home ; 

And sobbing sweethearts, in a row, wail o'er the ocean foam. 

In livid and obdurate gloom he darkens down at last ; 

A shapely one he is, and strong, as e'er from cat was cast. 

trusted and trustworthy guard, if thou hadst life like me,' 

What pleasures would thy toils reward, beneath the deep green sea ! 

deep Sea-diver, who might then behold such sights as thou ? 

The hoary monster's palaces ! Methinks what joy 'twere now 

To go plumb plunging down amid the assembly of the whales. 

And feel the churn'd sea round me boil beneath their scourging tails 1 

Then deep in tangle woods to fight the fierce sea unicorn. 

And send him foiled and bellowing back, for all his ivory horn ; 

To leave the subtle sworder-fish of bony blade forlorn ; 

And for the ghastly-grinning shark to laugh his jaws to scorn ; 

To leap down on the kraken's back, where, 'mid Norwegian isleSj 

He lies, a lubber anchorage for sudden shallow'd miles ; 

Till snorting, like an under-sea volcano, off he rolls ; 

Meanwhile to swing, a-buffeting the far astonished shoals 

Of his back -browsing ocean- calves ; or, haply, in a cove 

Shell-strown, and consecrate of old to some Undine's love, 
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To find the long-hairVl mermaidena ; or, hard by icy lands, 
To wrestle with the Sea-serpent, upon cerulean sands. 

broad-armed Fisher of the deep, whose sports can equal thine ? 
The Dolphin weighs a thousand tons, that tugs thy cable line ; 
And night by night, 'tis thy delight, thy glory day by day, 
Through sable sea and breaker white, the giant game to play — 
But shamer of our little sports ! forgive the name I gave — 
A fisher's joy is to destroy — thine ofiice is to save. 

lodger in the sea-kings' halls, couldst thou but understand 
Whose be the white bones by thy side, or who that dripping band, 
Slow swaying in the heaving wave, that round about thee bend, 
With sounds like breakers in a dream blessing their ancient friend ! 
Oh, couldst thou know what heroes glide with larger steps round thee. 
Thine iron side would swell with pride : thou'dst leap within the sea ! 

Give honour to their memories who left the pleasant strand 
To shed their blood so freely for the love of Fatherland — 
Who left their chance of quiet age and grassy churchyard grave. 
So freely, for a restless bed amid the tossing wave — 
Oh, though our anchor may not be all I have fondly sung, 
Honour him for their memory, whose bones he goes among. 

Sib Samuel Feeguson : Lays of the Western Gael. 



CLXXVII. 
THE BURIAL OF THE DANE. 

Blue gulf all around us, 

Blue sky overhead — 
Muster all on the quarter, 

We must bury the dead ! 

It is but a Danish sailor, 

Riigged of front and form ; 
A common son of the forecastle, 

Grizzled with sun and storm. 

His name and the strand he hail'd from 
We know — and there's nothing more 1 

But perhaps his mother is waiting 
In the lonely Island of Fohr. 

Still as he lay there dying, 
Reason drifting, a wreck,— 

" 'Tis my watch ! " he would mutter; 
" I must go upon deck ! " 
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Ay, on deck, — by the foremast ! — 

But watch and look-out are done ; 
The Union Jack laid o'er him, 

How quiet he lies in the sun ! 
Slow the ponderous engine ! 

Stay the hurrying shaft ! 
Let the roll of the ocean 

Cradle our giant craft ! 
Gather around the grating, 

Carry your messmate aft ! 
Stand in order, and listen 

To the holiest page of pi-ayer ; 
Let every foot be quiet, 

Every head be bare ! — 
The soft trade- wind is lifting 

A hundred locks of hair. 
Our captain reads the service 

(A little spray on his cheeks), 
The grand old words of burial, 

And the trust a true heart seeks, — 
" We therefore commit his body 

To the deep ! " and, as he speaks, 
Launch'd from the weather-railing, 

Swift as the eye can mark. 
The ghastly, shotted hammock 

Plunges away from the shark, 
Down a thousand fathoms, 

Down into the dark ! 
A thousand summers and winters 

The stormy gulf shall roll 
High o'er his canvas coiEn, — 

But, silence to doubt and dole ! 
There's a quiet harbour somewhere 

Por the poor a-weary soul. 
Free the fetter'd engine ! 

Speed, the tireless shaft ! 
Loose to gallant and top sail ! — 

The breeze is fair abaft. 

Blue sea all around us, 

Blue sky bright o'erhead, — 
Every man to his duty ! 

We have buried our dead. 

Hehby Howakd Bkownell. 
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CLXXVIII. 
READY, AY, READY. 

Old England's sons are English yet, 

Old England's hearts are strong ; 
And still she wears her coronet 

Aflame with sword and song. 
As in their pride our fathers died, 

In need be, so die we ; 
So wield we still, gainsay who will. 

The sceptre of the sea. 
England, stand fast ; let hand and heart be steady ; 
Be thy first word thy last : Ready, ay, ready ! 

We've Raleighs still for Ealeigh's part, 

We've Nelsons yet unknown ; 
The pulses of the Lion-Heart 

Beat on through Wellington. 
Hold, Britain, hold thy creed of old. 

Strong foe and steadfast friend. 
And still unto thy motto true. 
Defy not, but defend. 
England, stand fast ; let heart and hand be steady ; 
Be thy first word thy last : Ready, ay, ready ! 

Men whispered that our arm was weak, 

Men said our blood was cold. 
And that our hearts no longer speak 

The clarion note of old ; 
But let the spear and sword draw near 

The sleeping lion's den. 
His island shore shall start once more 
To life with arm^d men. 
England, stand fast ; let heart and hand be steady ; 
Be thy first word thy last ; Ready, ay, ready ! 
Herman Charles Merivale : The, White Pilgrim and other Poems, 



CLXXIX. 
THE STORY OF A STOWAWAY. 

Come, my lad, and sit beside me, we have often talked before 
Of the hurricane and tempest, and the storms on sea and shore ; 
When we read of deeds of daring, done for dear old England's sakej 
We have cited Nelson's duty, and the enterprise of Drake j 
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'Midst the fever'd din of battle, roll of drum, and scream of fife, 

Heroes pass in long procession, calmly yielding np their life. 

Pomps and pageants have their glory ; in cathedral aisles are seen 

Marble effigies ; buc seldom of the mercantile marine. 

If your playmates love adventur?, bid them gather round at school 

Whilst you tell them of a hero, Captain Stkachan, of Liverpool. 

Spite of storm and stress of weather, in a gale that lashed the land, 

On the Cyprian screw steamer, there the Captain took his stand. 

He was no fair-weather sailor, and he often made the boast 

That the ocean safer sheltered than the wild Carnarvon coast. 

He'd a good ship underneath him, and a crew of English form, 

So he sailed from out the Mersey in the hurricane and storm. 

All the luck was dead against him— with the tempest at its height, 

Fires expired, and rudders parted, in the middle of the night 

Sails were torn and rent asunder. Then he spoke with bated breath -.-^ 

" Save yourselves, my gallant fellows ! we are drifting to our death ! " 

Then they looked at one another, and they felt the awful shock, 

When, with louder crash than tempest, they were dashed upon a rock, 

All was over now and hopeless ; but across those miles of foam, 

They could hear the shouts of people, and could see the lights of home. 

"All is over ! " screamed the Captain. " You have answered duty's call. 

Save yourselves ! 1 cannot help you ! God have mercy on us all ! " 

So they rushed about like madmen, seizing belt, and oar, and rope — 

For the sailor knows where life is, there's the faintest ray of hope — 

Then amidst the wild confusion, at the dreaded dawn of day, 

From the hold of that doomed vessel crept a wretched Stowaway 1 

Who shall tell the saddened story of this miserable lad ? 

Was it wild adventure stirred him, was he going to the bad ? 

Was he thief, or bully's victim, or a runaway from school, 

When he stole that fatal passage from the port of Liverpool ? 

No one looked at him, or kicked him, 'midst the paralysing roar. 

All alone he felt the danger, and he saw the distant shore. 

Over went the gallant fellows, when the ship was breaking fast. 

And the Captain with his life-belt — he prepared to follow last ; 

But he saw a boy neglected, with a face of ashy grey. 

"Who are you?" roared out the Captain. "I'm the boy what stowed 

away ! " 
There was scarce another second left to think what he could do. 
For the fatal ship was sinking — Death was ready for the two. 
So the Captain called the outcast, as he faced the tempest wild. 
From his own waist took his life-belt, and he bound it round the child. 
" I can swim, my little fellow ! take the belt and make for land. 
Up, and save yourself 1 " The urchin humbly knelt to kiss his hand. 

2 
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With the life-belt round his body then the youngster cleaved the ship. 
Over went the gallant Captain, with a blessing on his lip. 
But the hurricane howled louder than it ever howled before, 
As the Captain and the Stowaway were making for the shore ! 

When you tell this gallant story to your playfellows at school, 

They will ask you of the hero— Captain Stbacecan, of Liverpool. 

You must answer, they discovered — on the beach at break of day, 

Safe — the battered, breathing body of the little Stowaway ; 

Then they watched the waves of wreckage, and they searched the cruel 

shore. 
But the man who tried to save the little outcast — was no more. 

When they speak of English heroes, tell this story where you can. 
To the everlasting credit of the bravery of man. 
Tell it out in tones of triumph, or with tears and quickened breath, 
" Manhood's stronger far than storms, and Love is mightier than Death ! " 

Clement Scott : Lays and Lyrics. 



CLXXX. 
HOW THE SMACK CAME IN. 

" She ought to be in, she ought to be in. 
Here's another moon begun ;_ 
She sail'd last Friday was a week, 
And it is but a four days' run. 

" I've left our Jane at home. 
She'll neither sleep nor bite ; poor lass ! 
Just toss her wedding duds about. 
And stare at the falling glass. 

" The banns were out last week, you see 
And to-day — alack 1 alack ! 
Young George has other gear to mind 
Out there, out there in the smack ! 

" I bade her dry her tears. 
Or share them with another. 
And go down yonder court, and try 
To comfort Willie's mother. 

" The poor old widow'd soul 

Laid helpless in her bed ; 

She prays for the touch of her one son's hand. 

The sound of his cheery tread. 
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•' She ought to be irij her timbers were stout ; 
She would ride through the roughest gale ; 
Well found and mann'd — but the hours drag on ; 
It is but a four days' sail." 

Gravely the gray-haired sailor-spoke, 
Out on the great Pier head ; 
Sudden a bronz'd old fishwife burst 
From the anxious group, and said, 

" Jenny will find her lovers anew ; 
And Anne has one foot in the grave ; 
We've lived together twenty year, 
I and my poor old Dave. 

" I've a runlet of whisky fresh for him, 
And 'bacoa agen he comes back ; 
He said he'd bide this winter ashore, 
After the trip in the smack. 

" We've neither chick nor child of us, 
Our John were drown'd last year ; 
There is nothing on earth but Dave for me ; 
Why, there's naught in the wind to fear. 

" He's been out in many a coarser sea : 
I'll set the fire alight ; 
We said ' Our Father ' before he went, 
The smack will be in to-night. " 

And just as down in the westward 

The light rose, pale and thin, 

With her bulwarks stove, and her foresail gone. 

The smack came staggering in. 

With one worn face at her rudder, 

And another beside her mast ; 

But George, and Willie, and staunch old Dave ? 

Why, ask the waves and the blast ; 

Ask the sea that broke aboard her, 
Just as she swung her roimd ; 
Ask the squall that swept above her, 
With death in its ominous sound. 

"The master saw," the sailor said, 

''A face past the gunwale go : 

And Jack heard ' Jane ! ' ring shrill through t]ie roar ; 

And that is all we know. 
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' ' I can't tell. Parson says grief Is wrong, 
And pining is wilful sin ; 
But I'd like to hear how those two died, 
Before the smack came in. " 

Well, this morning the flags droop half-mast high. 
In beautiful Whitby Bay ; 
That's all we shall know till the roll is read 
On the last great muster-day. 
ScrsAN K. Phillips : On the, Seaboard and Other Poems. 



CLXXXI. 

THE GOODWIN SANDS. 

I. 

We'd made the English Channel, we were coming home once more. 
And we heard the fog-bells sounding on the dear old Kentish shore ; 
When out of the north a snow-storm came down on our starboard way, 
Wrapping us round in a thick white cloud till we knew not where we lay. 
And our pilot stared in terror, as we veer'd from side to side. 
For he could not see the lighthouse light, or ever a star to guide : 
When suddenly— all in a moment— the helm leapt from his hands, 
And he cried, " Heav'u help us all to-night, we're aground on the Goodwin 
sands ! " 

n. 
Then we rush'd for the signal rockets, " Let's fire them quick," we cried, 
" They'll see us and send the life-boat across the stormy tide ! " 
" No, no ! " said the captain sternly, and he spoke with bated breath, 
" They too have wives and children, why tempt them out to death ? 
They cannot save us now, my lads, in such an angry sea ; 
They shall not risk their lives for us, we'll face it alone," said he. 
And we gave him a calm " Aye, aye, sir ! " and we took each other's hands. 
And side by side we waited for death on the pitiless Goodwm sands. 

m. 
The night grew blacker and wilder ; the billows across us roU'd, 
Our little craft groan'd and shiver'd, she couldn't much longer hold ; 
And we thought of the homo so near us, where we might be no more. 
Till the sea gave up our bodies upon the gleaming shore. 
And I saw my own trim cottage, and my dear wife on her knee, 
As she taught our bairns their little pray'r for father out at sea.' 
I seem'd to hear her very voice and see their folded hands, 
As we lay in the face of death all night on the pitiless Goodwin sands. 
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IV. 

The night wore on to daybreak ! our timbers, one by one, 
Had started and leapt asunder, our ship was nearly gone, 
When hark ! 'twaa the sound of voices — and over the morning sea, 
Hurrah ! 'twa,3 the life-boat coming to save us, and set us free. 
And whenever I think of angels, and the work they've got to do, 
I reckon they came on earth that morn and waked the life-boat crew ; 
And our Father in Heav'n, He saw us, and held us in His hands. 
And sav'd us all from death that night on the pitiless Goodwin Banc's. 

Frederic B. Wbathbrlt. 



CLXXXII. 
THE LIFEBOAT. 

Been out in the lifeboat often ? Ay, ay, sir, oft enough. 

When it's rougher than this ? Lor' bless you ! this ain't what wi call 1 

rough ! 
It's when there's a gale a-blowin', and the waves run in and break 
On the shore with a roar like thunder and the white cliffs seem to shake ; 
When the sea is a hell of waters, and the bravest holds his breath 
As he hears the cry for the lifeboat— his summons maybe to death — 
That's when we call it rough, sir ; but, if we can get her afloat. 
There's always enough brave fellows ready to man the boat. 

You've heard of the Eoyal Helen, the ship as was wrecked last year ? 

Yon be the rock she struck on — the boat as went out be here ; 

The night as she struck was reckoned the worst as ever we had. 

And this is a coast in winter where the weather be awful bad. 

The beach here was strewed with wreckage, and to tell you the trutli, sir, 

then 
Was the only time as ever we'd a bother to get the men. 
The single chaps was willin', and six on 'em volunteered, 
But most on us here is married, and the wives that night was skeered. 

Our women ain't chicken-hearted when it comes to savin' lives. 

But death that night looked certain — and our wives be only wives : 

Their lot ain't bright at the best, sir ; but here, when the man lies dead, 

'Tain't only a husband missin', it's the children's daily bread ; 

So our women began to whimper and beg 0' the chaps to stay — 

I only heard on it after, for that night I was kept away. 

I was up at my cottage, yonder, where the wife lay nigh her end. 

She'd been ailiu' all the winter, and nothin' 'ud make her mend. 

The doctor had given her up, sir, and I knelt by her side and prayed, 
With my eyes as red as a babby's, that Death's hand might yet be stayed. 
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I heerd the wild whid howlin', and I looked on the wasted form, 
And thought of the awful shipwreck as had come in the ragin' storm ; 
The wreck of my little homestead — the wreck of my dear old wife, 
Who'd sailed with me forty years, sir, o'er the troublous waves of life, 
And I looked at the eyes so sunken, as had been my harbour lights, 
To tell of the sweet home haven in the wildest, darkest nights. 

She knew she was sinkin' quickly — she knew as her end was nigh. 

But she never spoke o' the troubles as I knew on her heart must lie. 

For we'd had one great big sorrow with Jack, our only son — 

He'd got into trouble in London, as lots o' the lads ha' done ; 

Then he'd bolted, his masters told us — he was alius what folk call wild. 

From the day as I told his mother, her dear face never smiled. 

We heerd no more about him, we never knew where he went, 

And his mother pined and sickened for the message he never sent. 

I had my work to think of ; but she had her grief to nurse. 

So it eat away at her heartstrings, and her health grew worse and worse. 

And the night as the Royal Helen went down on yonder sands, 

I sat and watched her dyin', holdin' her wasted hands. 

She moved in her doze a little, then her eyes were opened wide. 

And she seemed to be seekin' somethin', as she looked from side to side ; 

Then half to herself she whispered, " Where's Jack, to say good-bye ? 

It's hard not to see my darlin', arid kiss him afore I die ! " 

I was stoopin' to kiss and soothe her, while the tears ran down my cheek. 
And my lips were shaped to whisper the words I couldn't speak. 
When the door of the room burst open, and my mates were there outside 
With the news that the boat was launchin'. " You're wanted ! " their 

leader cried. 
"You've never refused to go, John ; you'll put these cowards right. 
There's a dozen of lives maybe, John, as lie in our hands to-night ! " 
'Twas old Ben Brown, the captain ; he'd laughed at the women's doubt. 
We'd always beeii first on the beach, sir, when the boat was goin' out. 

I didn't move, but I pointed to the white face on the bed — 

" I can't go, mate," I murmured ; " in an hour she may be dead. 

1 cannot go and leave her to die in the night alone.'' 

As I spoke Ben raised his lantern, and the light on my wife was thrown ; 

And I saw her eyes fixed strangely with a pleading look on me, 

While a tremblin' finger pointed through the door to the ragin' sea. 

Then she beckoned me near, and whispered, " Go, and God's will be done I 

For every lad on that ship, John, is some poor mother's son." 

Her head was full of the boy, sir — she was thinking, maybe, some day 
For lack of a hand to help him his life might be cast away. 
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" Go, John, and the Lord watch o'er you ! and spare me to see the light, 
And bring you safe," she whispered, " out of the storm to-night." 
Then I turned and kissed her softly, and tried to hide my tears. 
And my mates outside, when they saw me, set up three hearty cheers ', 
But I rubbed my eyes wi' my knuckles, and turned to old Ben and said, 
" I'll see her again, maybe, lad, when the sea gives up its dead." 

We launched the boat in the tempest, though death was the goal in view, 

And never a one but doubted if the craft could live it through ; 

But our boat she stood it bravely, and, weary and wet and weak, 

We drew in hail of the vessel we had dared so much to seek. 

But just as we come upon her she gave a fearful roll. 

And went down in the seethin' whirlpool with every livin' soul ! 

We rowed for the spot, and shouted, for all around was dark — 

But only the wild wind answered the cries from our plungin' bark. 

I was strainin' my eyes and watchin', when I thought I heard a cry. 

And I saw past our bows a somethin' on the crest of a wave dashed by; 

I stretched out my hand to seize it. I dragged it aboard, and then 

I stumbled, and struck my forrad, and fell like a log on Ben. 

I remember a hum of voices, and then I knowed no more 

Till I came to my senses here, sir — ^here, in my home ashore. 

My forrud was tightly bandaged, and I lay on my little bed — 

I'd slipped, so they told me arter, and a ruUuok had struck my head. 

Then my mates came in and whispered ; they'd heard I was comin' round. 

At first I could scarcely hear 'em, it seemed like a buzzin' sound ; 

But as soon as my head got clearer, and accustomed to hear 'em speak, 

I knew as I'd lain like that, sir, for many a long, long week. 

I guessed what the lads was hidin', for their poor old shipmate's sake. 

I could see by their puzzled faces they'd got some news to break ; 

So I lifts my head from the pillow, and I says to old Ben, "Look here ! 

I'm able to bear it now, lad — tell me, and never fear." 

Not one on 'em ever answered, but presently Ben goes out, 
And the others slinks away like, and I says, " What's this about ? 
Why can't they tell me plainly as the poor old wife is dead ? ' 
Then I fell again on the pillows, and I hid my achin' head 5 
I lay like that for a minute, till I heard a voice cry " John ! ' 
And I thought it must be a vision as my weak eyes gazed upon ; 
For there by the bedside, standin' up and well was my wife. 
And who do ye think was with her ? Why, Jack, as large as life. 

It was him as I'd saved from drownin' the night as the lifeboat went 
To the wreck of the Royal Helen ; 'twas that as the vision meant. 
They'd brought us ashore together, he'd knelt by his mother's bed. 
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And the sudden joy had raised her like a, miracle from the dead ; 
And mother and son together had nursed me back to life, 
And my old eyes woke from darkness to look on my son and wife. 
Jack ? He's our right hand now, sir ; 'twas Providence pulled him through- 
He's alius the first aboatd her when the lifeboat wants a crew. 

Geokqe Eobeet Sims : The, lAfeloat, and Other Poems. 



CLXXXIII. 

THE LAY OF THE LIFEBOAT. 

Gentlemen all, are your glasses charged? for I've a toast for the winter 

weather. 
Answer it, then, with a three times three ; voice and heart, if you please, 

together. 
It is not a sorrowful theme I sing, though the red leaves rot in the winter 

garden, 
And east winds meet the embrace of the north, our tkroats to scourge and 

muscles to harden. 
Come far away from the Veary fogs, those winding-sheets of our London 

life; 
Away from the pro*! Of the burglar-sneak, and the thud of the brute who 

has kicked his wife, 
t'd tell to-day of the rockbound coast, the screaming surf, and the sea- 
blown sand ; 
And drink to the men who are off to sea, when the sailors shout that the 

Lifeboat's manned. 

They talk of battles, and i:ank and file : they eall the roll. Count cannon 
and loss ; 

And Tom he wears a corporal's stripe, and brave little Jinl the Victoria 
Cross. 

They march to the front with fife and drum, and follow the beat of the 
regiment's band ; 

They see their flag as it waves, and hear the jolly old colonel's clear com- 
mand. 

But there's never a sound in the battle at sea, but the howling storm and 
the scream afar ; 

And it's only duty points the way when the ships break up on the harbour 
bar. 

It is dark unto death on the midnight sea, and darker still on the sleeping 
land ; 

But only women are left onshore to cry, "They're off I" when the Life- 
boat's manned 
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Certain risk and a chance reward — this is a tale that the Lifehoat tells. 
What was their prize but the lives of men, those splendid fellows who died 

at Wells ? 
Love and pleasures were theirs at home, danger and death they faced at 

sea ; 
Their lives were swallowed in Waves Of Fate when the men they hnrried to 

save were free. 
Out they went in the terrible storm, hurricane hard on the Norfolk coast ; 
Women they weep, as women will do ; but never a sailor quits his post. 
Seizing the oar, the rocket, and rope, out they went from the sheltering 

land : 
ITever again will they wake to hear their comrades shout when the Life- 
boat's manned. 
Gentlemen all, when the storms are out, the rooftree shakes, and the 

windows rattle. 
Just think a little of ships at sea, the wave's attack, and the sailor's battle. 
You close the shutters and bar the door, in cosy homes of the sheltered 

city; 
You give one sigh for the Lifeboat — yes, and you offer her crew a grain of 

pity. 
But, on ray honour, I'd like to know if pluckier men in the world exist 
Than those who buckle the life-belt on, when wives are left and the children 

kissed. 
So again I ask, are your glasses charged ? will you send a cheer from the 

friends on shore 
To the men who go to their death at sea, and do their duty ? — men can't do 

more. 
Hope departs when the land is lost ; love is blown from the rocks and sand. 
Ready to die is the motto of men— and this is the reason the Lifeboat's 

manned. 

Clement Scott : Lays and Lyrics. 



CLXXXIV. 

JIM BLUDSO, 

OF THE PRAIRIE BELLE. 
Wall, no ! I can't tell whar he lives, 

Because he don't live, you see : 
Leastways, he's got out of the habit 

Of livin' like you and me. 
Whar have you been for the last three years 

That you haven't heard folks tell 
How Jimmy Bludso passed in his checks, 

The night of the Prairie Belle ? 
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He weren't no saint — them engineers 

Is all pretty mnoh alike — ■ 
One wife in Natchez-under-the-Hill 

And another one here, in Pike. 
A keerless man in his talk was Jim, 

And an awkward man in a row — 
But he never funked, and he never lied, 

I reckon ho never knowed how. 

And this was all the religion he had^ 

To treat his engine well ; 
Never be passed on the river ; 

To mind the Pilot's bell ; 
And if the Prairie Bdle took fire — 

A thousand times he swore, 
He'd hold her nozzle agin the bank 

Till the last soul got ashore. 

All boats has their day on the Mississip, 

And her day come at last — 
The Movaster was a better boat, 

But the Belle she wouldn't be passed. 
And so she come tearin' along that nights 

The oldest craft on the line, 
With a nigger squat on her safety valve. 

And her furnace crammed, rosin and pine. 

The fire burst out as she clared the bar. 

And burnt a hole in the night, 
And quick as a flash she turned, and made 

For the wilier-bank on the right. 
There was runnin' and cussin', but Jim yelled out 

Over all the infernal roar, 
" I'll hold her nozzle agin the bank 

Till the last galoot's ashore." 

Through the hot, black breath of the burniu' boat 

Jim Bludso's voice was heard. 
And they all had trust in his oussedness,- 

And knowed he would keep his word. 
And sure's you're born, they all got off 

Afore the smokestacks fell, 

And Bludso's ghost went up alone 

In the smoke of the Prairie Bdle. 
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He weren't no saint — but at jedgment 

I'd run my chance with Jim, 
'Longside of some pious gentlemen 

That wouldn't shook hands with him. 
He'd seen his duty, a dead-sure thing — 

And went for it thar and then ; 
And Christ ain't a going, to be too hard 

On a man that died for men. 

John Hay : Pihi County Ballads, 



CLXXXV. 
JOE TO THE RESCUE. 

I shall never forget till I say good-bye 

How the darned old tinder did blaze and fly ; 

It was touch and go for me and Brown 

To carry the poor young mother down — 

Stiff as a statter, all deadly white, 

Yet hugging her week-old baby tight ; 

And my heart stopped short when I heard 'em cry, 

" There's another little 'un left to die." 

The smoke rolled up like the reek of hell, 
And the rotten rafters cracked and fell. 
I clears my eye, and I looks, and lo ! 
One foot on the ladder, I sees old Joe. 
'Twas a madman's game, and me and Jack, 
We grips his arm, and we holds him back : 
"It's death, old feller," — " It may be so, 
But it ain't no harm to try," says Joe. 

There ! it was summat to split your ears, 

The laughing and sobbing, the shrieks and cheers, 

As blackened and bruised, but safe and sound. 

Steps Joe with the little 'un round by round. 

He kind 0' sighed and he kind 0' smiled, 

And he says to himself as he kissed the child, 

" Dead twenty years, my youngest, Jim, 

And he'd just the curls and the cheeks of him." 

Fkedeeick Lakobkidge : Sent back by the Angels, 
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CLXXXVI. 

IN THE SIGNAL BOX. 
A STATIONMASTER'S STORY. 

Yes, it's a quiet station, but it suits me well enough ; 

I want a bit of the smooth now, for I've had my share o' rough. 

This berth that the company gave me, they gave as the work was light ; 

I was never fit for the signals after one awful night. 

I'd been in the box from a younker, and I'd never felt the strain 

Of the lives at my right hand's mercy in every passing train. 

One day there was something happened, and it made my nerves go queer, 

And it's all through that as you find me the stationmaster here. 

I was on at the box down yonder — that's where we turn the mails, 

And specials, and fast expresses, on to the centre rails ; 

The side's for the other traffic — the luggage and local slows. 

It was rare hard work at Christmas, when double the traffic grows. 

I've been in the box down yonder nigh sixteen hours a day, 

Till my eyes grew dim and heavy, aud my thoughts went all astray j 

But I've worked the points half -sleeping— ^and once I slept outright, 

Till the roar of the Limited woke me, and I nearly died with fright. 

Then I thohght of the lives in peril, and what might have been their fate 
Had I sprung to the points that evfening a tenth of a tick too late ; 
And a cold and ghastly shiver ran icily through my frame 
As I fancied the public clamour, the trial, and bitter shame. 
I could see the bloody wreckage — I could see the mangled slain — 
And the picture was seared for ever, blood-red, on my heated brain. 
That moment my nerve was shattered, for I couldn't shut out the thought 
Of the lives I held in my keeping, and the ruin that might be wrought. 

That night in our little cottage, as I kissed our sleeping child, 

My wife looked up from her sewing, and told me, as she smiled, 

That Johnny had made his mind up— he'd be a pointsman too. 

" He says when he's big, -like daddy, he'll work in the box with you." 

1 frowned, for my heart was heavy, and my wife she saw the look ; 

Lord bless you ! my little Alice could read me like a book. 

I'd to tell her of what had happened, and I said that I must leave. 

For a pointsman's arm ain't trusty when terror lurks in his sleeve. 

But she cheered me up in a minute, and that night, ere we went to sleep, 
She made me give her n promise, which I swore that I'd always keep- 
It was always to do my duty. " Do that, and then, come what will, 
You'll have no worry," said Alice, " if things go well or ill. 
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There's something that alwa3'S tells us the thing that we ought to do " — 

My wife was a hit religious, and in with the chapel crew. 

But I kngw she was talking reason, and I said to myself, says I, 

' ' I won't give in like a coward — it's a scare that'll soon go by. " 

Now. the very next day the missus had to go to the market town ; 
She'd the Christmas things to see to, and she wanted to buy a gown. 
She'd be gone for a spell, for the parly didn't come back till eight, 
And I knew, on a Christmas Eve, too, the trains would be extra late. 
-So she settled to leave me Johnny, and then she could turn the key — 
For she'd have some parcels to carry, and the boy would be safe with me. 
He was five was our little Johnny, and quiet, and nice, and good — 
He was mad to go with daddy, and I'd often promised he should. 

It was noon when the missus started — her train went by my box ; 

She could see, as she passed my window, her darling's curly locks. 

I lifted him up to mammy, and he kissed his little hand. 

Then sat, like a mouse, in the comer, and thought it was fairyland. 

But somehow I fell a-thinking of a scene that would not fade. 

Of how I had slept on duty, until I grew afraid ; 

For the thought would weigh upon me, one day I might come to lie 

In a felon's cell for the^ slaughter of those I had doomed to die. 

The fit that had come upon me, like a hideous nightmare seemed, 
Till I rubbed my eyes and started like a sleeper who has dreamed. 
For a time the box had vanished — I'd worked like a mere machine — 
My miud had been on the wander, and I'd neither heard nor seen. 
With a start I thought of Johnny, and I turned the boy to seek. 
Then I uttered a groan of anguish, for my lips refused to speak ; 
There had flashed such a scene of horror swift on my startled sight 
That it curdled my blood in terror and sent my red lips white. 

It was all in one awful moment — I saw that the boy was lost ; 

He had gone for a toy, I fancied, some child from a train had tossed ; 

The local was easing slowly to stop at the station here. 

And the Limited Mail was coming, and I had the line to clear. 

I could hear the roar of the engine, I could almost feel its breath. 

And right on the centre metals stood my boy in the jaws of death ; 

On came the fierce fiend, tearing straight for the centre line. 

And the hand that must wreck or save it, merciful Uod, was mine ! 

'Twas a hundred lives or Johnny's. Heaven ! what could I do ? — 

Up to God's ear that moment a wild, fierce question flew — 

" What shall I do, Heaven ? " and sudden and loud and clear 

On the wind came the words, " Your duty," borne to my listening ear. 
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Then I set my teeth, and my breathing was fierce and short and quick. 
" My boy ! " I cried, but he heard not ; and then I went blind and sick ; 
The hot black smoke of the engine came with a rush before, 
I turned the mail to the centre, and by it flew with a roar. 

Then I sank on my knees in horror, and hid my ashen faoe^^ 

I had given my child to Heaven ; his life was a hundred's grace. 

Had I held ray hand a moment, I had hurled the flying mail 

To shatter the creeping local that stood on the other rail ! 

Where is my boy, my darling ? God ! let me hide my eyes. 

How can I look — his father — on that which there mangled lies ? 

That voice ! — merciful Heaven ! — 'tis the child's, and he calls my name ! 

I hear, but I cannot see him, for my eyes are filled with flame. 

I knew no more that night, sir, for I fell, as I heard the boy ; 

The place reeled round, and I fainted — swooned with the sudden joy. 

But I heard on the Christmas morning, when I woke in my own warm bed. 

With Alice's arms around me, and a strange wild dream in my head. 

That' she'd come by the early local, being anxious about the lad, 

And had seen him there on the metals, and the sight nigh drove her mad — 

She had seen him just as the engine of the Limited closed my view. 

And she'd leapt on the line and saved him just as the mail dashed through. 

She was back in the train in a second, and both were safe and sound — 
The moment they stopped at the station she ran here, and I was found 
With my eyes like a madman's glaring, and my face a ghastly white : 
I heard the boy, and I fainted, and I hadn't my wits that night. 
Who told me to do my duty ? What voice was that on the wind ? 
Was it fancy that brought it to me ? or were there God's lips behind ? 
If I hadn't a-done my duty — had I ventured to disobey — 
My bonny boy and his mother might have died by my hand that day. 

George Robert Sims : The, Lifeboat : and other Poems. 



CLXXXVII. 
FACING THE INIMY. 

(The foUowing piece in its leading incident bears a striking resemblance to Tennyson's 
" Korthern Cobbler," which it preceded by some five years.) 

Old Micky Muldoon had a soldier been, 

But he was a cobbler when I was a boy, 
And capital boots he made, I ween. 
And he used to talk of the times he had seen 
When battles and sieges were all his joy. 
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As he sat in his stall he was blithe and gay j 
And he chatted and sang the live-long day : 
And hammered, and stitched, and hammered away, 

Whilst, labelled "Potheen," 

A bottle was seen 
On his small window-shelf, that was painted green. 
" That's the Inimy ! " Micky Muldoon would say ; 

" May its shadow be never 

A jot less, for ever ! " 
And — I noticed the spirit from day to day — 

It never grew less, no, never 1 

Mick would say: — "Wid me bonny Brown Bess I have marched 
Along highways of Belgium, all dusty and parched. 
Whin we gave to the caperin' soldiers of France 
A succession of balls that oft made them all dance. 
If their rations run short, and to us they would come. 
Warm wilkim they'd get, and fresh rowls — on the dhrum. 
They bit the grass 
At Quarther Brass,— 
As Nibuchadnezzar of owld did, alas !^ 
At Watherloo 
We bate them, too ; 
Till the sons 
Of pop-guns 
Cried : — ' Ah, morbUul ' 
And ■ misericorde ! ' — they meant wiraathru I 
But the frogs didn't undtherstand Irish, eroo I 
Well, we tuk the consate 
Out of Boney'a pate ; 
For we bate him, as this leather sole I bate. 
To the disoontint of his own hard heart. 
Flesh and blood couldn't shtand that Boney-part I 

" Sorra scratch I resaved : for that, gracious I thank. 
But och, murther, the lashins of whisky I dhrank 1 
That's the Inimy, boy. 
That does more min desthroy 
Than did Caesar, or Boney, or Hecthor at Throy. 
But, if I had to go through another campaign, 
I'd dhrink nayther brandy, nor whisky, nor beer. 
Nor port wine, nor clar't, nor yet rum, nor champagne ; 
But I'd fight upon wather, to keep me head clear. 
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" I'd been a cordwainer, sir ; that was me thrade ; 

But dhrunk and pot-valiant, one day I was willin' 

To list. Shure, an Irishman's niver afraid : 

So I threw down me lapstone, and took the King's shillin'. 

Whin pace was proclaimed though, I got me discharge ; 

Thin me uncle, Pat Kelly, the brogue-maker, died ; 

I took to his business, and felt meself large. 

And I dhrank till the pigs wouldn't lie by me side. 

Shure in thim days I thought that the dhrink bate the prog. 

And I sang, wid ould Dibdin, ' there's nothing like grog ! ' 

" Oh ! thim Botes do have much to be answering for ; 
' Love and Wine ' they all praise. 

And upraise 

In their lays : 
' Love and wine ! Love and Wine ! ' from Anacreon's days 

To the days of Tom Moore, 

It was Wine ! Wine ! gaZore ! 

Though our own Pote, asthore ! 
Sang of wine a dale less, and of love a dale more. 
For he knew that pure Love spreads his pinions, and flies 
From the couch where the drunkard and wine-bibber lies. 

" Well, I soon lost me all through the whisky and gia, 

And I came to me awl and me lapstone agin ; 

Then, me vows to god Bacchus I far from me cast. 

And I tuk a new vow, and I shtuck to me last. 

Me owld foe. King Alcohol — tyrant accurst ; — 

Wid his army — Blue Devils, and Undying Thirst — 

I resolved to surround, and I did it alone : 

I tuk them all prisoners — their power was o'erthrown. 

See the Spirit accurst, in a prison of glass, 

See 1 Potheen, in that bottle, me tyrant that was ; 

And from that crystal cell nevermore shall it pass. 

An ould soldier, you know, 

Always faces his foe — 
Face mine, and I mane, while I live, to do so." 

Robert Ckompion. 
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CLXXXVIIl. 

THE RHINE-WATCH. 

"DIE WACHT AM RHEIM." 

About 1841. 

(This soQg, written some thirty years previously, was adapted as the great rallying song 
of .Germany at the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian War in 1870.) 

Loud sounds a shout like thunder peal, 

Like crashing wave, like clashing steel — 

" Defend my Rhine ! " cries Germany ; 

And who shall its defenders be ? 
Fear not, beloved Fatherland, 
Thy Rhine Watch firm and true doth stand. 

Through myriad souls the summons flies 

And lightnings flash from myriad eyes. 

Brave, faithful, strong, the Teutons stand, 

To guard the marrow of their land, 
Dear Fatherland, untroubled be, 
Thy Rhine Watch stands true, firm, and free. 

As up to heaven each turns his gaze. 

Whence each a patriot-sire surveys — 

Each plights his oath that Rhine shall roll 

As German as his German soul, • 

Dear Fatherland, untroubled be, 

Thy Rhine Watch stands true, firm, and free. 

Thy Rhine ia safe while German hand 

Can draw and wield the battle-brand ; 

While strength to point a gun remains. 

Or life-blood runs in German veins. 
Dear Fatherland, untroubled be, 
Thy Rhine Watch stands true, firm, and free. 

The wind-tost banners proudly fly ; 

While runs the river, sounds the cry : 

" We all will guard, with heart and hand, 

The German Rhine for German land." 
Dear Fatherland, untroubled be. 
Thy Rhine Watch stands true, firm and free. 

Max Schneckekburgbb : Translated in the QiMrterly Review, {German 
Patriotic Songs,) 1870i 

2u 
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CLXXXIX. 
BEFORE SEDAN, 

SeptemBeb 1, 1870. 

(Sedan was the decisive event of tlie Franco- Prussian war; Marshal Macmabon having 
been defeated in its vicinity, the Emperor Loiiis Napoledn, with the remainder of the 
French army, 90,000 men, surrendered to the King of Prussia.} 

Here, in this leafy place, 

Quiet he lies. 
Cold, with his sightless facd 

Turned to the skies ; 
'Tis but another dead, 
All you can say is said. 
Carry his body hence, — 

Kings must have slaves ; 
Kings climb to eminence 

Over men's graves ; 
So this man's eye is dim ; — 
Throw the earth over him. 

What was the white you touched, 

There, at his side ? 
Paper his hand had clutched 

Tight ere he died ;— 
Message or wish, may be ; — 
Smooth the folds out and see. 
Hardly the worst of us 

Here could have smiled ! — 
Only the tremulous 

Words of a child ; — 
Prattle, that has for stops 
Just a few ruddy drops. 
Look. She is sad to miss. 

Morning and night,. 
His — her dead father's— kiss ; 

Tries to be bright, 
Good to mamma, and sweet. 
That is all. "Marguerite." 
All, if beside the dead 

Slumbered the pain ! 
Ah, if the hearts that bled 

Slept with the slain ! 
If the grief died ;— But no \-^ 
Death will not have it so. 

Austin Dobsok : Old World Idylh. 
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CXC. 

A SONG OF LABOUR. 

No lack of ■work, friend, 

No lack of work in the land 1 
TiU the dews of night descend. 
Not one need stay his hand. 
There's never a man too great. 
There's never a man too small ; 
For each in his state, early and late. 
There's a worthy task for all. 

There's work for every one of us, 
For every mother's son of us. 
And labour is the crown of life, its meaning and its zest ; 
We'll have no paltry shirking, lads. 
But right true manful working, lads, 
The honest toil of sturdy hands that frankly give their best. 

Humble the work may be, 

Not anywise great or grand) 
But that is the task for thee. 

Marked out by the Master's hand. 
Then do thy work with a will. 
Wherever thou find'st it lie; 
Steady and still, with care and skill, 
As under the Master's eye. 

There's work for every one of us, 
For every mother's son of us, 
And labour is the crown of life, its meaning and its zest ; 
We'll have no paltry shirking, lads, 
But right true manful working, lads, 
The honest toil of sturdy hands that frankly give their best. 

Pure is the pride and true 

That dares to the world out-tell, 
" He gave me that work to do, 

And I strive to do it well. 
Stoutly I bear my part, 
Giving a true man's best. 
And I soothe my heart in ache and smart 
With thoughts of the evening rest." 

There's work for every one of us, 
For every mother's son of us, 
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And labour is the crown of life, its meaning and its zest ; 
We'll have no paltry skirking, lads. 
But right true manful working, lads. 

The honest toil of sturdy hands that frankly give their best. 

Feedebick Langbeidge : Gaslight and Stars. 



CXCI. 
LEARNING THE VERBS. 

"SIGNIFYING TO BE, TO DO, OR TO SUFFER." 

" To be ? " Well I followed the track, 
That gave me a chance of existence ; 
But I honestly own, looking back, 

That it's prettiest viewed from a distance. 
Just now it seems easy and bright, 

But I haven't forgotten my scrambles 
Over horrible rocks, or the night 
That I spent in the midst of the brambles. 
At times from the path I might stray. 

And thus make the journeying rougher ; 
But still I was learning the way, 
"To Be, or to Do, or to Suffer ! " 

" To do ? " I have worked rather hard. 

And my present position is cosy ; 
But I haven't done much as a bard. 

And my prose — well, of course it is prosy ! 
The schemes and the aims of my youth 

Have long from old Time had a floorer. 
And I doubt— shall I tell you the truth ?— 
If the world be a penny the poorer 1 
If you cannot your vanity curb. 

You must either, my friend, be a duffer, 
Or you haven't yet learn't that a verb 
Is " To Be, or to Do, or to Suffer 1 " 
" To suffer ? " I took my degrees 

Long ago in that branch of our knowledge, 
Where our hearts and our hopes are the fees, 

And the universe serv.es as a college. 
I have had, as it is, rather more 
Than the usual share of affliction ; 
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And that much is remaining in store 
Is my very decided conviction. 

But I find myself growing with years 

Insensibly tougher and tougher ; 
I can manage, I think, without tears, 

" To Be, and to Do, and to Suffer ! " 

I have stated the facts of the case, 

But heaven forbid I should grumble ; 
And I need not complain of a place 

That suits my capacities humble. 
I have learnt how " to be '' — well, a man ; 

How " to do '' — well, a part of my duty : 
And in " suffering," own that the Han 

Of the World is all goodness and beauty ! 

Still at times from the path I may stray. 
And thus make the journeying rougher ; 

But at least, I am learning the way 
"To Be, and to Do, and to Suffer." 

W. Jbtfeky Pbowse : Nicholas' Notes. 



CXCII. 
TRUST IN GOD AND DO THE RIGHT. 

Courage, brother I do not stumble, 
Though thy path is dark as night ; 

There's a star to guide the humble- 
Trust in God and do the right. 

Let the road be long and dreary, 
And its ending out of sight ; 

I'oot it bravely — strong or weary- 
Trust in God and do the right. 

Perish policy and cunning. 

Perish all that fears the light ; 
Whether losing, whether winning. 

Trust in God and do the right. 

Trust no party, church, or faction, 

Trust no leader in the fight ; 
But in every word and action 

Trust in God and do the right. 
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Trust no forms of guilty paasion — 
Fiends oan look like angels bright ; 

Trust no custom, sohool, or fashion- 
Trust in God and do the right. 

Some will hate thee, some will love thee, 

Some will flatter, some will slight ; 
Cease from man and look above thee — 

Trust in God and do the right. 
Firmest rule, and safest guiding, 

Inward peace and inward light ; 
Star upon our path abiding — 

Trust in God and do the right. 

Norman Macleod : Good Words. 



cxcm. 
THE STREET OF BY-AND-BY. 

Lads, with manly hearts and true. 
Sturdy hands to carry through 

High and bold endeavour, 
Shun the Street of By-and-by ! 
Go not near — I'll tell you why ; 

Tliat's the road to Never. 

Down the Street of By-and-by 
He that stands to gaze will spy 

Many a dreary token ; 
Ruined walls where grass has grown. 
Wains of treasure overthrown, 

Houses wrecked and broken. 

All is failure, gloom, despair ; 
Cheerful hubbub hums not there. 

Axe nor hammer clashes ; 
Mist and mould, and silence deep ! 
While the townsfolk drowse or weep 

O'er the whitened ashes. 

Turn not down its winding track — 
Whoso enters comes not back ; 

Ah ! the woe, the pity ! 
'Forward, lads, with earnest brow — 
Tread the busy street of Now, 

On to Fortune City. 
Fbedeeick Laugbbipge : The Happiest Half-Hmir. 
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CXCIV. 
PLAY STRAIGHT, 

If in cricket you'd win fame, 
And for ^coring niake a name, 
You'll discover it's essential to play straight 5 
And if this you should forget, 
On the pitch, or at the net, 
You will find your stumps upset 
As sure as fate. 

Duffers bend their knees and mow. 
Miss the ball and out they go. 
And they know not 'twas because they'd not played straight ; 
For their bat was very far 
Prom the perpendicular. 
And in consequence they are 
Disconsolate, 

To hit hard you should contrive. 
If you block or if you drive, 
But your bats should be quite straight in doing so : 
Or you'll fail to stop them all. 
And a curly-well-pitched-ball 
To your lot to play may fall. 
And out you go. 

And this maxim's best you'll find, 
When, your sohooUdays left behind, 
You've to take your place upon the field of life. 
Don't forget the grand old rule 
That you practised when at school ; 
Stand up strong, and firm, and cool, 
Amid the strife. 

You'll be called on to withstand 
Sneaking things and underhand ; 
And the best way you can do it is to play 
Just as straight as straight can be, 
Letting everybody see 
That these won't with you agree 
In any way. 

There, my boys, my lecture's o'er, 
You'll have set me down a bore 
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I've no doubt, because you think I prose and prate ; 
P'raps I do, but don't repel 
Sound advice, when you I tell 
Nothing pays you half so well 

As playing straight. 

SoMERViLijE GiBNET ; Boy't Own Paper. 



cxcv. 
FORTY YEARS ON. 

Forty years on, when afar and asunder, 

Parted are those who are singing to-day, 
When you look back, and forgetfully wonder. 

What you were like in your work, in your phiy. 
Then, it may be, there will often come o'er you. 

Glimpses of notes like the catch of a song — 
Visions of boyhood shall float them before you, 
Echoes of dreamland shall bear them along, 
Follow up ! Follow up ! Follow up ! FoUow up ! 
Till the field ring again and again. 
With the tramp of the twenty-two men, 
Follow up ! Follow up ! 

Eouts and discomfitures, rushes and rallies. 

Bases attempted, and rescued and won. 
Strife without anger, and art without malice, — 

How will it seem to you, forty years on ? 
Then, you will say, not a feverish minute, 

Strained the weak heart and the wavering knee, 
Never the battle raged hottest, but in it. 

Neither the last nor the faintest, were we I 
Follow up ! etc, 

the great days, in the distance enchanted. 

Days of fresh air, in the rain and the sun. 
How we rejoiced as we struggled and panted, 

Hardly believable, forty years on ! 
How we discoursed of them, one with another, 

Auguring triumph, or balancing fate. 
Loved the ally with the heart of a brother. 

Hated the foe with a playing at hate | 
Follow up ! etc, 
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Forty years on, growing older and older, 

Shorter in wind, as in memory long. 
Feeble of foot, and rheumatic of shoulder, 

What will it help you that once you were strong ? 
God give us bases to guard or beleaguer. 

Games to play out, whether earnest or fun ! 
Fights for the fearless, and goals for the eager, 

Twenty, and thirty, and forty years on ! 
Follow up ! etc. 
E. E. BowEN : English Versi (Harrow Text Booh.) 



CXCVI. 
ETON BOATING SONG. 

Jolly boating weather. 

With a hay-harvest breeze ; 
Blade on the feather. 

Shade off the trees. 
Swing, swing together. 

With our bodies between our knees. 
Chorus. — Swing, swing together, 
With our bodies between our knees. 
Rugby may be more clever, 

Harrow may make more row ; 
But we'll row together, 

Steady from stroke to bow ; 
And nothing in life shall sever 

The charm that is round us now. 

Chorus. — Swing, swing, &c. 
Others will fill our places, 

Brest in the old light blue ; 
We'll recollect our races. 

We'll to the flag prove true ; 
And youth will be still in our faces 

When we cheer for an Eton crew. 

Chorus.— Swing, swing, &c 
Twenty years hence this weather 

Will tempt us from office stools ; 
AVe may be slow on the feather. 

And seem to the boys old fools ; 
But we'll still sing together. 

And swear by the best of schools. 
Chorus. — Swing, swing, &c. 

WiiiiAm Cost, 
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QXCVII. 

THE RING OF THE SKATES. 

The world is bedecked in a mantle of white, 

With diamonds sprinkled, that glint in the sun, 
Jack Frost has been cutting his gems in the night, 

'Mid jewellers Jack can be equalled by none. 
Dame Nature's asleep — not a cloud in the sky 

A shadow upon the white landscape creates ; 
The north wind's at rest — ^not a sob, not a sigh. 

While up from the lake comes the ring of the skates. 

They talk of the music of hare and of hounds, 

No doubt it has charms for some ears, though not mine, 
But music— oh, no ! these are barbarous sounds. 

And ne'er can be music howe'er they combine. 
When winter's cold hand binds the rivers and streams. 

There's one sound that quickly my spirit elates. 
Reality then takes the place of my dreams : 

I Imcm the ice bears by the ring of the skates. 

There's no other sound that with it can compare, 

There's no other sound that is like it the least ; 
No need at thermometers longer to stare, 

Your fears and your doubts from that moment have ceased. 
Then dash off at once to the side of the lake. 

Our climate's against any lengthy debates, 
A thaw may set in, and the weather may break. 

So cmrige, diem to the ring of the skates. 

If you would excel, take this word of advice. 

You may think it odd, but don't carry a stick, 
You'll never be graceful and neat on the ice 

With that in your hand — it's a very bad trick. 
Leave hockey alone, it's a game for small boys, 

You master the " threes " and the " grape vines " and " eights," 
In conquering these you will find the true joys 

That really lie hid in the ring of the skates. 

SoMEBViiLB GiBNEY : Boy's Oion Paper, 
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cxaviii. 
"NAY, I'LL STAY WITH THE LAD." 

(la Huiton seam, No. 3, they saw two bodies, father and son, clasped together. One of 
the explorers knew the man, and knew that after the explosion he had been aslced by one 
of the men afterwards rescued to go along with him to another part of the workings, and the 
father replied : " Nay, I'll stay with the lad." It was the belief of the explorers that these 
had both died, with one or two others near, from the after-damp. They were lying peace- 
ably, having made pillows of their jackets and clothes. — Daily News* Sepj^ember 11th, 
1880.) 

" Nay, I'll stay with the lad : " 

Down in the deep black seam, 

Huddled together, dying and dead, 

Far from the day-world overhead, 

Face to face, by a sudden fate. 

With a horror of Night precipitate ; 

Hidden away from the merciful Sun, 

The death and the burial all in one, 

By their fifties cut ofif in vain, 

More than a battle counts its slain ; 

Huddled together, man and horse. 

In the grip of the fire-damp's watchful force — 

Unsung heroes of simple mould, 

All unchanged from the race of old, 

To the olden truths, with a martyr's cry. 

Out of the depths they testify ; 

And never has rede been read, I deem. 

Nobler than that in the deep black scam. 

Of Love and Courage the message sad — 

Only " Nay, I'll stay with the lad." 

" Nay, I'll stay with the lad." 

Down in the deep black seam 
They found him living, and strong, and sound. 
In spite of the terror underground ; 
And they bade him come and live again 
In the light-bright haunts of living men, 
And once more look the sun in the face. 
And gladden in earth's beloved embrace. 
But he looked at his young boy, dead or dying. 
In the midst of the shattered fragments lying — 
Dying or dead — but powerless to move, 
At the help of man or the voice of Love. 
And self lay dead where the child must die, 
And he let deliverance pass him by ; 
He saw his duty set straight before 
In the love that liveth for evermore. 
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And he put the proflFered freedom behind, 

With never a thought of self in mind ; 

And, to life or to death run the trackless stream. 

He stayed with him in the deep, black seam. 

And to prayer and warning one answer had, 

A braA'e one — "Nay, I'll stay with the lad." 
" Nay, I'll stay with the lad : " 
Down in the deep black seam 

Once again was the story told. 

Old as Honour, as Poesy old ; 

And the rugged miner, whose cares might be 

Something unknown to you or to me, 

Rather than leave his boy below. 

Alone in the grip of the lurking foe. 

Chose to die with him there and then, 

Rather than live with his fellow-men ; 

Smoothed the pillow the child beneath, 
Turned with liim to the Void of Death, 
And to all mankind, in its strong self-love. 
Taught the unself proclaimed above ; 
And whate'er his sin, and whate'er his sorrow, 
Chose the night without earthly morrow — 
Went to his Maker straight and free. 
And pleaded his plea courageously ; 
For his boy he lived, for his boy he died ; 
And the two together, side by side. 
Before the Divine eternal Throne 
Had nothing to plead but their love alone ; 
And there, perchance, from the answer prove 
That the greatest wisdom of all is Love. 
While wealth may prosper, denial dream. 
Life's moral is told in the deep black seam ; 
And angels'reioice in that answer glad. 
And human—" Nay, I'll stay with the lad." 
Herman Charles Merivalb : TU White Pilgrim and Other Poems. 



CXCIX. 
THE LAST REDOUBT. 

(Eusso-Turkish War. September, 1877.) 
Kacelyevo's slope still felt 
The cannon's bolt and the rifle's pelt ; 
For a last redoubt up the hill remained. 
By the Russ yet held, by the Turk not gained. 
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Mehemet Ali stroked hia beard ; 
His lips were cleaohed and his look was •neird ; 
Round him were ranks of his ragged folk, 
Their faces blackened with blood and smoke, 

" Clear me the Muscovite out ! " he cried, 

Then the name of " Allah ! " echoed wide. 

And the rifles were clutched and the bayonets 'lowered, 

And to the last redoubt they poured. 

One fell, and a second quickly stopped 
The gap that he left when he reeled and dropped ; 
The second, — a third straight filled his place ; 
The third, — and a fourth kept up the race. 

Many a fez in the mud was crushed. 
Many a throat that cheered was hushed, 
Many a heart that sought the crest 
Found Allah's throne and a houri's breast. 

Over their corpses the living sprang. 
And the ridge with their musquet-rattle rang, 
Till the faces that lined the last redotibt 
Could see their faces and hear their shout. 

In the redoubt a fair form towered. 

That cheered up the brave and chid the coward ; 

Brandishing blade with a gallant air. 

His head erect and his temples bare, 

" My ! they are on us ! " his men implored ; 
But he waved them on with his waving sword. 
" It cannot be held ; 'tis no shame to go ! " 
But he stood with his face set hard to the foe. 

Then clung they about him and tugged and knelt 
He drew a pistol from out his belt, 
And fired it blank at the first that set 
Foot on the edge of the parapet. 

Over that first one toppled ; but on 

Clambered the rest till their bayonets shone. 

As hurriedly fled his men dismayed, 

Not a bayonet's length from the length of his blade, 

" Yield ! " But aloft his steel he flashed, 
And down on their steel it ringing clashed } 
Then back he reeled with a bladeless hilt, 
His honour full, but his life-blood spilt. 
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-Mehemet Ali came and saw 
The riddled breast and the tender jaw. 
" Make him a bier of your arms," he said, 
"And daintily bury this dainty dead ! " 
They lifted him up from the dabbled ground ; 
His limbs were shapely and soft and round. 
No down on his lip, on his cheek no shade ; — 
" Bismillah ! " they cried, " 'tis an Infidel maid ! " 
"Dig her a grave where she stood and fell, 
'Gainst the jackal's scratch and the vulture's smell. 
Did the Muscovite men like their maidens fight. 
In their lines we had scarcely supped to-night." 
So a deeper trench 'mong the trendies there 
Was dug, for the form as brave as fair ; 
And none, till the Judgment trump and shout. 
Shall drive her out of the Last Redoubt. 

Alfrbd Austin : Soliloquies in Sor.rj. 



CC, 

THE SAVING OF THE COLOURS. 

" Fn their death they were not divided." 

(During the Zulu War, the British forces were surprised, and suffered defeat and verv 
heavy loss at Isandula January 22, 1879. Eorke's Drift was gallantly and successful^ 
defended by Lieutenants Chard and Bromhead with a handful of men.) ""'-'-essiuuy 

" For Victory !— no, all hope is gone ; for life !— let that go too ; 
But for the Colours still work on— the chance is left with ybu. 
I know to share our death with us ye both desire to stay, 
But these are my last orders- Mount ! and with them force your way." 
On Coghill and on Melvill thus these last commands were laid ; 
They left the Colonel where he stood, and without words obeyed. 
In silence, then, that steadfast pair moved onward side by side. 
And lifting with its staff the Flag, begaii their ghastly ride. 

Watched through that wild and whirling fight, through wreaths of eddvine 
smoke, ■' ° 

Their horses ridden hard and straight, on those bold foemen broke • 
Amid the dark lines plunging deep, their blades flashed back the light 
And then, like divers in the sea, they both are hid from sight. 
But now we know they died not there, for rising up once more 
Through the rough battle-tlde they beat, alive, though wounded sore ; 
1 he ed drops fell like falling rain, but still their steeds were swift : 
And hope IS strong witliin them as they gallop for the Drift. 
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O'er grinning boulders guided safe, forced through fierce tufts of thorn, 
Then dashing like a toi'rent down the path by torrents worn ; 
Well handled in that fearful race, and never slackening speed. 
The chargers struggle gallantly, nor fail them at their need. 

In vain the dusky giants spread all over that rough ground ; 
With cruel eyes and glistening teeth, like panthers leap around ; 
Melvill's skilled bridle hand is there, and Coghill's hovering sworJ ; 
A new escape each stride, but still, they foil that furious horde. 

Till, toiling through the reed -beds dank, and up the wild ravine, 
They gain the open hill-top whence the longed-for Drift is seen. 
Alas ! the rifles flash and ring — alas ! like billows roll 
Besieging masses to and fro, between them and their goal, , 

The last frail chance they feel is gone, and turn at once aside ; 
But turn without despairing, since not for themselves they ride. 
Beyond the flood, a furlong's breadth, the land is English land. 
And they must bear our Colours there, though in a dying hand. 

They plunge and swim, the stream runs on — rims dark with priceless gore, 
But that high purpose in the heart lends life, and something more ; 
For though their best blood mingle with the rain-swelled river's foam. 
Death has no power to stop them till they bring their Colours home. 

Death had not power to sto^ them. No 1 when through spates rolling dim, 
Melvill, half-drowned, cried out aloud to help the Flag, not him ; 
When Coghill, crippled and outworn, retreading that grim traek, 
A martyr in war's noble faith, to certain fate rode back — 

They had, it might be thought, to die, leaving their work half done. 

But aids unseen rose up to end the task so well begun : 

It was as if the intense desire through earth, air, water wrought. 

Passed from them with their passing souls, and home the Colours brought. 

Those Colours, saved for happier days, and armed with that desire, 
Shall feel the last breath of the dead thrill through their folds like fire ; 
And by the spirit-memories of that bold ride made strong. 
O'er many a battlefield in power shall yet be borne along. 

But those who shielded them from shame, and through fierce thousands 

mad 
A passage for them with their blood, are in one silence laid ; 
Silence between the strife and them, between them and the cheers 
That greet the Flag returning slow, the welcome and the tears. 

For now, forgetting that wild ride, forgetful of all pain, 
High amongst those who have not lived, who have not died in vain, 
By strange stars watched, they sleep afar, within some nameless glen, 
Beyond the tumult and the noise, beyond the praise of men. 
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But we who feel what wealth of hope for ever there was lost, 
What bitter sorrow bums for them, how dear those Colours cost. 
Can but recall the sad old truth, so often said and sung. 
That brightest lives fade first — ^that those whom the gods love die young. 
Sib Fbamcis Hastings Doyle : The, Beturn of the Guards and 
other Poems. 



CCI. 
ODE ON THE DEATH OF GENERAL GORDON. 

(Eharfcoum, situated at the confluence of the Blue and the White Nile, was gallantly 
held by Gordon, as Governor of the Soudan, against the immense forces of the Malidi, 
the Mahommedan false prophet. The town was treacherously surrendered, and Gordon 
was murdered, January 25, 1885.) 

On through the Libyan sand 

Rolls ever, mile on mile, 

• League on long league, cleaving the rainless land, 

Fed by no friendly wave, the immemorial Nile. 

Down through the cloudless air, 

Undimmed, from heaven's sheer height, 

Bend their inscrutable gaze, austere and bare, 

In long-proceeding pomp, the stars of Libyan night. 

Beneath the stars, beside the unpausing flood, 
Earth trembles at the wandering lion's roar ; 
Trembles again, when in blind thirst of blood 
Sweep the wild tribes along the startled shore. 

They sweep and surge and struggle, and are gone : 

The mournful desert silence reigns again. 

The immemorial River roUeth on. 

The ordered stars gaze blank upon the plains. 

awful Presence of the lonely Nile, 

awful Presence of the starry sky, 

Lo, in this little while 

Unto the mind's true-seeing inward eye 

There hath arisen there 

Another haunting Presence as sublime, 

As great, as sternly fair ; 

Yea, rather fairer far 

Than stream, or sky, or star, 

To live while star shall burn or river roll, 

Unmarred by marring Time, 

The crown of Being, a heroic soul. 
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Beyond the weltering tides of worldly change 

He saw the invisible things, 

The eternal forms of Beauty and of Eight ; 

Wherewith well pleased his spirit wont to range, 

Rapt with divine delight, 

Richer than empires, royaler than Kings. 

Lover of children, lord of fiery fight, 

Saviour of empires, servant of the poor. 

Not in the sordid scales of earth, unsure. 

Depraved, adulterate, 

He measured small and great, 

But by some righteous balance wrought in heaven. 

To his pure hand by powers empyreal given ; 

Therewith, by men unmoved, as God he judged aright. 

As on the broad sweet-watered river tost 

Falls some poor grain of salt. 

And melts to naught, nor leaves embittering trace ; 

As in the o'er-arching vault 

With unrepelled assault 

A cloudy climbing vapour, lightly lost, 

Vanisheth utterly in the starry space ; 

So from our thought, when his enthroned estate 

We inly contemplate. 

All wrangling phantoms fade, and leave us face to face. 

Dwell in us, sacred Spirit, as in thee 
Dwelt the eternal Love, the eternal Life, 
Nor dwelt in only thee ; not thee alone 
We honour reverently. 

But in thee all who in some succouring strife. 
By day or dark, world witnessed or unknown. 
Crushed by the crowd, or in late harvest hailed. 
Warring thy war have triumphed, or have failed. 

Nay, but not only there 

Broods thy great Presence, o'er the Libyan plain. 

It haunts a kindlier clime, a dearer air. 

The liberal air of England, thy loved home. 

Thou through her sunlit clouds and flying rain 

Breathe, and all winds that sweep her island shore — 

Rough fields of riven foam. 

Where in stern watch her guardian breakers roar. 

Ay, throned with all her mighty memories, 

Wherefrora her nobler sons their nurture draw, 

2e 
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With all of good or great 

For aye incorporate, 

That rears her race to faith and generous shame, 

To high-aspiring awe, 

To hate implacable of thick-thronging lies, 

To scorn of gold and gauds and clamorous fame ; 

With all we guard most dear and most divine. 

All records ranked with thine. 

Here be thy home, brave soul, thy undecaying shrine. 

Ernest Myeks : The Judgment of Prometheus. 



ccn. 
BERLIN.— THE SIXTEENTH OF MARCH. 

(ON THE BtTRIAL OF THE EMPEROR WILLIAM.) 
(William I., first German Emperor, King of Prussia, died March 9, 1888, aged 91.) 

Thunder of Funeral Guns ! 

Deep sad Bells ! with your boom ; 
Sorrowful voices of Soldiers and Folk ! 

Whom lay ye here in the Tomb ? 

" Whom?" the cannons reply — 

Baying like Dogs of War 
Whose Master is gone on a path unknown — 

"Our Glory, and Lord, and Star ! 

" William, Kaiser and King, 

For him our iron throats yell ; 
Victor we hailed him on many a field, 

We make to his soul farewell ! " 

"Whom ?" say the slow-swinging bells— 

" William, pious and dear ! 
Of ttimes he knelt to the King of Kings, 

Where now he lies on his bier ! 

"He took from his God alone 

The Crown of the Fatherland ; 
And now he hath given it back undimmed 

To Death's all-masterful hand ! " 
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" Whom ? " shout the serried ranks — 

Guardsmen and jagers and all — 
" The lordliest Lord and the kingliest King 

That ever raised battle-call ! 

" At his word we thronged to the Field, 

Sure of success to betide ; 
Sure that the Kaiser would fight for peace, 

Sure of Heaven on our side ! " 

" Whom ? " sigh women and men, 

And fair-haired Germany boys, 
And girls, with eyes of his corn flower's hue, 

" For our Father we raise our voice ! 

" William the Emperor dead ! 

Lo ! he made us one Land ; 
Thanks to him and his chosen chiefs. 

Strong and secure we stand ! 

" Steadfast from birth to death, 

What so was Right he wrought ! 
Duty he loved and his people, and home ! 

Now to dust he is brought ! " 

Thunder of Funeral Guns ! 

We hear you with English ears ; 
In English breasts it echoes — sad Bells ! 

This tiding your tolling bears ! 

Warriors, stalwart and fierce ! 

We see you are tender and true ; 
We are come of a kindred blood, we share 

This sorrow, to-day, with you ! 

Folk of the Fatherland ! 

Our hearts for your grief are fain ! 
God guard your Kaiser Frederick, 

And give ye good days again 1 
SiK Edwin Abnold : Poems National and Non-Oriental. 
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